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Vicaro gives you all the taste, all the time. 
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Who is the fourth good man who protects 
your family, too? 


Your New York Life Agent. 


The policeman, the fireman, the doctor all 
protect your family in their own special way. 
And, your family’s financial se- 


curity is also a precious thing that 
needs protection. 


This is where our man comes in. 


Your New York Life Agent was 
carefully chosen and thoroughly 


trained. Life insurance is his business, 


his only business. 
He is especially qualified to put 


For a happier life 


together a program of protection individually suited 
to your family’s needs. 


When you think of family security, 
think of your New York Life Agent 
He’s a good man to know. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 

125 years of service 


THE NEW MYSTIQUE 
OF MADEIRA GOLD 


A fascinating tobacco, Smoothness that turns 
on your taste. Aroma that turns on hers. 





IN OTHERS’ WORDS 


Greg Smith, Account Supervisor, 
Marsteller, Inc. “To date over 6,000 
American Wood Council Kit Folders 
have been sold at $1.50—about 85% 
from the gatefold ad in TIME Magazine. 
Requests are still coming in even 
though the ad ran eight months ago. 
And it was a buried offer in the copy!” 
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Terror in the Streets 


Sir: Your cover story on urban terrorism 
[Nov. 2] was a welcome analysis of a sub- 
ject that has thrust its ugly head to the 
fore. Perhaps it will serve to open the 
J and the minds of all those who 
scream for law and justice in one place 
while openly applauding terrorism and law- 
lessness in another, and of those who 
fear a creeping octopus of crime in their 
own backyard, yet applaud Communist- 
supported and fascist-like anarchy and mur- 
der in others. 
Truly, we're all in it together. 
MATTHEW MAIBAUM 
Los Angeles 





Sir: 
concerning “the new terror” in the U 
You did not, however, quote my dia 
nosis of the phenomenon: that it is the re- 
sult of the political system's inability to 
reform itself from within. I would like 
your readers to know that, in my view, 
this violence will continue until America 
makes the choice between a radical social 
transformation and neofascist repression. 
Terrorism is symptomatic of anarchic so- 
cial conditions created by the inability of 
the present corporate state to solve the 
people's problems. Until the corporate 
state becomes a people's state there will 
be no peace in America. 

RICHARD E. RUBENSTEIN 

Roosevelt University 

Chicago 


You quoted several remarks of mine 
S. 








Sir: In the “teens they prized autos that 
could chug along at barely one-mile-an- 
hour so they could flirt with walking 
girls. In the 20s they flaunted hip flasks, 
wore raccoon coats, necked in rumble 
seats, and said, “excuse my dust.” In the 
"30s they sat on flagpoles, danced mar- 
athons, leaned on WPA shovels and at- 
tended Pink meetings. In the ‘40s they 
ate live goldfish and carried books to 
avoid carrying rifles. In the ‘SOs they 
staged panty raids, crowded 18 into five- 
passenger cars, burned rubber and played 
chicken. In the ‘60s they let their hair 
grow, smoked pot, read poetry in the 
rain, went nude. In the °70s, to top their 
forebears and get attention, they could 
only throw bombs. 





GRADY JOHNSON 
Santa Eulalia, Ibiza, Spain 


Gaining Consciousness 


Sir: Too bad you missed the point of 
Charles Reich's The Greening of America 
[Nov. 2] and misinterpreted much of what 
he says. It is true that some of his writ- 
ing reeks with “incense,” and some of the 
points he chooses to dwell upon are all 
too obvious. Unfortunately they are ob- 
vious only to some of us. Professor Reich 
has managed to put many things in prop- 
er perspective for those of us who feel 
that our objectives have all too often 
been empty or off the track, and who can- 
not feel that achieving these objectives 
has been rewarding in any true sense of 
the word. 
Mrs. Rosert LONGMAN 
Woodbury, N.Y. 


Sir: Mr. Reich could have saved me much 
| confusion if he had written Greening soon- 
er. Consciousness III is not easy for one 
of my 4 (41) to get to, but well worth 
the effort. Consciousness IIs smile a lot, 
hold doors, say hello, don’t get frantic, 
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and have an inner love and sense of 
humor that is delightful. They have, in 
short, found themselves. Obviously your re- 
viewer has not reached this state 
(Mrs.) JEAN C. HOWE 
Philadelphia 


Sir: Your description of Reich's book was 
quite apt. Consciousness II] appears to be 
quite unconscionable. He fails to explain 
adequately the downfall of civilizations 
such as Greece that may have become top- 
heavy with Consciousness III subcultures. 
While some childlike qualities are desirable, 
neither children nor a society characterized 
as childlike are capable of seif-sufficiency 
or of being ever-renewing. 
RICHARD A. SALITERMAN 
Columbia Law School 
anhattan 








Sir: Time and Reich are both wrong. 
The Consciousness HI generation is nat- 
urally childlike, since the preceding gen- 
eration pressed upon it the spoils of the 
erossest self-consciousness and social un- 
consciousness that any generation has ever 
manifested; the “natural picty” TIME sees 
youth struggling for is simply the fear of 
growing up. Time errs, however, in rid- 
iculing the assumption that man is in- 
herently good until corrupted by society; 
in a world in which some unscientific as- 
sumptions must still be made, man’s basic 
goodness is possibly the most positive 
and urgent of them all. If we cannot be- 
lieve that, given generally decent sur- 
roundings, man can behave in a generally 
decent manner, why go on? 
WILLIAM BUTLER 
Weybridge, Surrey 
England 


Reckless Suspension? 


Sir: The photo “Frisking Quebec Girl” 
{[Nov. 2] should be mailed to everyone 
howling about suppression of civil mghts 
by the War Measures Act in Canada. 
The soldier appears more embarrassed and 
intimidated than the victim, who manages 
to look more relaxed, charming and fem- 
inine than Raquel Welch in the same 
issue. Reckless and arbitrary suspension 
of civil rights? My ascot. 
Dr. Hans F, NORBERT 
Toronto 


Guarded Optimism 


Sir: Your Chile story [Nov. 2] has an 
alarmist and overall negative slant that ob- 
scures the solidarity, caution and inner con- 
fidence that General Schneider's assassi- 
nation tested and seemingly proved. It is 
a time for maximum sensitivity and un- 
derstanding from the North. The potential 
for growth of a democracy in Latin Amer- 
ica is much more momentous than the fore- 
seeable dangers of repressive leftism, A 
bumper sticker here says: “Ser Libre Es Par- 
ticipar [to be free is to participate].” This 
is what most of us believe in here, where 
I find in informed (non-American) sources 
guarded optimism and new purpose. All 
Americans need to learn more about 
change with peace and peace wiih change. 

BARKLIE HENRY 

Santiago, Chile 


Genesis of the Claim 


Sir: Your story “The Malpractice Mess” 
[Nov. 2] wasn’t your usual incisive ap- 
proach but rather a superficial paste 
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There’s only one sure way to tell if you like 
Bourbon. And that’s to try Old Fitzgerald. 

Why? Because we season it with just a 
“whisper of wheat,” instead of the rye com- 
monly used in other Bourbons. And not just 
ordinary wheat, either, but soft winter wheat. 


That’s what gives Old Fitzgerald its mellow, 
nut-sweet taste. That’s what makes it the one- 
of-a-kind, a Bourbon that’s different from all 
the rest. 

No wonder people who drink Old Fitzgerald 
say they don’t know any better. 


If you're nota 
Bourbon drinker, 
it’s only because 
you havent 


tasted Old Fitz. 





Old Fitzgerald 
86° Prime 


STITZEL-WELLER * AMERICA’S OLDEST FAMILY DISTILLERY ESTAB. LOUISVILLE, KY., 1849+ 86.8 PROOF « KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 
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This is not an offer of these securities for sale. The offer is made only by the Prospectus 


October 30, 1970 


235,125 Shares 


Rollins Burdick Hunter Co. 
Common Stock 


(No Par Value) 


Price $15 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained «ithin any State from any 
Underwriter who may lawfully offer these securities within such State 


William Blair & Company 
Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 
Robert Fleming 


F. S. Moseley & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
A. G. Becker, & Co. 
Legg, Mason & Co., Inc. 

F. S. Smithers & Co., Inc. 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. Robert W. Baird &Co., 
Boettcher and Company Loewi & Co. 


Meme penal 


Thomson & McKinnon Auchincloss Inc. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 
G.H. Walker & Co, 

Blunt Ellis & Simmons 
Rauscher Pierce Securities Corporation 
The Chicago Corporation 
Julien Collins & Company 

Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Mullaney, Wells & Company 


First of Michigan Corporation The Minois Company 


Howe, Barnes & Johnson, Inc. R. G. Dickinson & Co. 
McCormick & Co., McMaster Hutchinson & Co. 


Incorporated 


Burton J. Vincent & Co. 








Another Fact of Business Leadership 


In this critical business year advertisers 
have invested more in TIME B than they 
have ever put in a new edition of any 
magazine. Now TIME is offering its 
widely read and highly regarded An- 
nual Economic Review Issue — Decem- 
ber 28 —as an additional TIME B issue. 
(Also available, of course, for national 
and metro advertisers.) 


For further information call Dean Hill, Jr., 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020 (212) 556-2091 


TIME 
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job. To begin with, you lifted a case—the 


| one about Mrs. Louisa Alvaro—from my 


book The Negligent Doctor without re- 
alizing that although the story was true 
enough, her name was fictitious. But most 
important, the article recites all the cli- 
ches advanced by the American Medical 
Association without taking the trouble to 
check them out. 

And whether the number of malpractice 
cases is few or many. or whether doctors’ 
insurance premiums are high or low, is 
not nearly as important as what kind of 
care the American public is vetting. Af- 
ter all, the genesis of any such claim is 
the quality of treatment tnat is being ren- 
dered. To find the answer to this ques- 
tion, had you checked the superb  in- 
depth study on medicine you did in your 
issue of Feb, 21, 1969, you would have 
found that “for 25°, care is either in- 
excusably bad, given in humiliating cir- 
cumstances, Or nonexistent.” 

CHARLES KRAMER 
Manhattan 


Sir: It may be of small comfort to mod- 
em physicians affected by the malpractice 
mess to learn that their ancient coun- 
terparts suffered physical rather than finan- 
cial reprisa!s at times. 

According to the principle of /ex fa- 
lionis, or “an eye for an eye.” Law 218 
of Hammurabi’s Law Code (18th century 
B.C.) stipulates that: 

“If a physician performed a major op- 
eration on a citizen with a bronze lancet 
and has caused the citizen’s death, or he 
opened up the eye socket of a citizen and 
has destroyed the citizen's eye, they shall 
cut off his hand.” 

On the other hand, if the physician had 
been successful, he would have received ten 
shekels of silver, or what amounted to ten 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Miss/ Mrs./ Mr 


Name (please print) 
ava - tor change address) Apt. No 
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TO SUBSCRIBE 
TO TIME check 
below and fill in 
your name and 
address above. 
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541 North Fair- 
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The Rose’s Gimlet: 
It’s somewhere between 
the martini and champagne. 


It’s the best of all possible worlds. All the spirit of a 
martini with the elegant smoothness of champagne. Just 
mix one part Rose’s Lime Juice and four or five 
1 al J, ry . ‘* 

parts Gin or Vodka. That’s the Gimlet. Once you 
taste it, you'll find it really stands alone. 
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snowplow 
you wont find on the road 





No blinking blue light. No blinding clouds of snow. 
Only skill and judgment and a high degree of dedication. 


Ever watch a member of the National Ski Patrol System bring an 
injured skier down a steep, icy slope? No place for the novice. 
That's why the ski patrol is always training. 


First on the mountain, last to go home. The 20,000 members 
of the National Ski Patrol System make skiing safer for you! 


Chances are you'll never need the skills of the men and women 
who wear the gold and blue cross... butisn’t it nice to know they are there? 


NATIONAL 


SKI PATROL 
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months’ wages for the average working- 
man. Of course, the fact that medical fees 
have always been high is of small comfort 
to the modern patient. 

Epwin M. YAMAUCHI 

Associate Professor of History 

Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 


Sir: You suggest that the contingent fee 
is what allows poor people to sue. Is it 
not closer to the truth that such a fee al- 
lows poor lawyers to get rich? There are 
no penalties for malicious litigiousness, 
no deterrents to the nuisance lawsuit. 
The game of trying for the fast buck has 
no risk for the indifferent lawyer or the 
greedy client. The medical malpractice 
mess means only that a greed for gain 
and a fear of death and disease have 
been maximated into the neat game of a 
free lottery. And as a result, the shortage 
of doctors will increase, not decrease, 
SIDNEY VERNON, M.D. 
Willimantic, Conn. 


Meet Dr. Leonard 


Sir: The article on John Leonard of the 
New York Times [Nov. 2] was most in- 
teresting. As a longtime fan, I could only 
be pleased at this public recognition of 
his talents. 

However, I must confess great sympathy 
for frustrated Women’s Lib groups when 
an article attempting to encapsule a writ- 
ers background makes no mention that 
his wife is quite a person in her own 
right. No simpering housewife, Christiana 
Leonard was graduated cum laude from 
Radcliffe, holds a doctorate from M.L.T., 


It gives you the late 
and tells you h 


and is now engaged in teaching and re- 
search in her field of physiological psy- 
chology at Rockefeller University. As I 
happen to know full well, her contributions 
to her husband’s success have been in- 
calculable—and her own success in the sci- 
entific world—particularly in view of her 
sex—merits at least a word or two. 

(Mrs.) RutH W. SMITH 

(Dr. Christiana Leonard's 

mother-in-law) 

Lakewood, Calif. 





Salvation from the Future 


Sir: Bravo for Prime Minister Lynden 
O. Pindling [Oct. 19], who has the guts 
to try to preserve the Bahamas from the 
pending ecological disaster that we “pro- 
gressive” nations have ignorantly over- 
developed for ourselves and our world. 

He is trying to save his country, and 
his independent, self-respecting country- 
men from what would be their obvious fu- 
ture—occupational servitude to the well- 
heeled, thoughtless “guests” inundating the 
islands, demanding services and luxurious 
comforts. 





(Mrs.) ELEANOR R. LARSON 
Wayzata, Minn. 


Good News Is News 


Sir: You say in “American Notes” [Nov. 
2] that Saturday Review tried a “good 
news” section in the early "50s, but it fold- 
ed for lack of easy access to material. 
No doubt true, but Editor Norman Cous- 
ins’ judgment in 1949 still stands to- 
day: “If news is not really news unless it 
is bad news, then it may be difficult 


We call it the “Triple Play"—a combination 9” (diag.) mm 
TV, FM/AM radio, and digital clock, all wrapped : 
ToMIR- lam luleie-lellelm slelat-le)(-me-Wn7- lee UUialaliate Rel-t-i lel 4) 
Comes with ear plug, Daylight Picture Booster, 

even a switch that lets you shut off the radio or TV 
automatically for up to three hours after you 

set it. It's built right and backed in writing with the 

RCA Purchaser Satisfaction program covering 


both parts and labor. The Triple Play: 


if you're going to stay 
up late, do it with Lib] 
something beautiful. 


“TRIPLE PLAY" PARTS AND LABOR COVERAGE 
—BASIC WARRANTY PROVISIONS 


RCA’s new Purchaser Sat 


for shori—guarantees to the first retail purchaser that for 90 
days from the date of purchase RCA Corporation will pay all 
labor charges for repair of defects and will make available 
replacements for any defective parts of the Triple Play (AP108) 
on a ‘‘carry-in" basis; transportation to and from the service 
agency is the purchaser's responsibility. (if the picture tube 


becomes defective within one y 


it will be exchanged for 


a new or rebuilt picture tube.) Installation and set-up, foreign 
use, antenna systems and adjustment of customer controls 
| are not included. To obtain warranty benefits contact your 


RCA dealer or the service agency of your choice with your 
Warranty Regis nc 


A carrying case 


d the pedestal base are available as optional extras. 


to claim we are an informed nation.” 
As an A.P. bureau chief for 40 years I 
had similar failures, but recently some of 
us started a syndicated good-news column. 
We have 200 reporters and writers pour- 
ing in good stuff and 40 subscribing major 
newspapers and radio stations 
The news-reading public is thirsting for 
good news. There is plenty of it around, 
and the press just may be coming abreast 
of a new wave of good-news reporting. 
HUBBARD KEAVY 
South Laguna, Calif. 


The Way to Break In 


Sir: Those affected by “The New Face 
of Unemployment” [Nov, 2] deserve our 
sympathy, My sympathy is restrained, how- 
ever, with regard to the recent male grad- 
uate of Columbia College whom you de- 
scribe as forlorn because his $45-a-week 
unemployment compensation is running 
out, He is forced to live with his mother 
in order to meet car payments, and after 
100 interviews for positions in journalism, 
advertising or public relations, he is still 
jobless. | suggest he take a typing and 
shorthand course and seek a job as a sec- 
retary. Female college graduates have been 
told for decades that the way to break 
into business is through secretarial work. 
And I can personally assure the young 
man in your story that the sting of hu 
miliation deadens after the first five years 
with no promotion 
Herrit ALBO VENEZIANO 
Pittsburgh 


Address Letters to Time, Time & Lire Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Send for free Fun-Pak of vacation literature. Michigon od 
Tourist Council, Room 7211, Stevens T. Mason Bldg I 
Lansing, Michigan 48926 
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Athole Brose made with Dewar's “White 
Label” is a warm and sturdy brew. 
Against the cold of the winter months 

it will bring good cheer. And as happens 
with many things at this time of year, 

its long, authentic history seems to add a 
little comfort to the holiday season. 


DEWAR'S 
“White Label” 





Authentic. 


Athole Brose to you. 


Athole is a small town in the craggy mountains 
near Perth, Scotland. 


Brose is the Scottish word for brew. 


Athole Brose is a Scotch drink concocted many 
years ago to warm the festive soul on important 
occasions such as St. Andrew's Day (Scotland's 
patron Saint), Christmas and Hogmanay, or 
New Year's Eve. 
| cup honey (preferably 
heather honey from Scotland) 


1¥% to 2 cups heavy sweet cream 


2 cups Dewar's “White Label” 
Scotch Whisky 


Heat honey, and when it thins slightly, stir in 
cream. Heat together, but do not boil. Remove 
from heat and slowly stir in whisky. Athole 
Brose may be served hot or chilled. Makes 4 
to 6 servings. (If you would like even a little 
more touch of Scotland, soak | cup oatmeal 

in two cups water overnight. Strain and mix 
liquid with other ingredients.) 





Give the Scotch 


that never varies 
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KANFER WITH LILIAN & ETHAN IN MUPPETS’ DRESSING ROOM 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Merron, Tanse. 


BEFORE he discovered Sesame Street last year, Associate Editor Ste- 
fan Kanfer, like many parents, had little faith in the educational 
value of television. “My first reaction whenever I saw my kids in front 
of the set.” he recalls, “was to distract them somehow until I could shut 
it off. Then I noticed what they were watching, and pretty soon I found 
I was watching Sesame Street with them. When they peeled off to play 
from time to time, I was still there watching it. Now I even watch it 
when the kids aren't home.” 

Kanfer, who wrote this week’s cover story on TV's best children’s pro- 
gram, relied for much of his inspiration on Daughter Lilian, 9, and Son 
Ethan, 6. “I took them along to the studio for a show,” he says. “They'd 
been to TV shows before, even backstage. They were fairly blasé this 
time, too, until the Muppets came on. Then it was as if they were in the pres- 
ence of a genie. They were enchanted!” 

Equally Muppet-struck are Correspondent Mary Cronin and Researcher 
Patricia Beckert, who did the reporting for the story. Cronin set out to 
interview the puppeteer who manipulates Garbage-Can Resident Oscar 
the Grouch, but ended up conducting a canside dialogue with Oscar him- 
self. “In your off hours, do you ever talk to any kids?” she asked him. 
“Once I met a blind boy and he had heard the show,” Oscar recounted. 
“He felt my hair and I bit him. But I don’t have any teeth, so I can't 
hurt anyone. So we shook hands and we talked. Beautiful kid.” Beau- 
tiful Grouch. Naturally Cronin watches the show whenever she can. As 
for Beckert, she has become so entranced that “I've been getting up 
every morning for weeks to watch the show before coming to work.” 

What is it that makes a children’s program so addictive for adults? “It 
takes you back to childhood,” says Cronin. “Yet much of it is really 
geared to adults, There are double-entendre puns and jokes, but they 
don’t get in the way of the children’s enjoyment.” Adds Kanfer: “Deep 
down, we're all culturally disadvantaged. Because there’s not enough 
irony, humor and liberated nonsense for all us kids. There’s a profound 
wit that we've all lost track of since Edward Lear and the Alice books.” 

Whatever the attraction, Sesame Street's proven effectiveness in teach- 
ing basic skills to youngsters indicates that it will be a favorite of par- 
ents for years to come. “I've learned to count to ten,” says Kanfer, “and 
I'm much better at recognizing letters now.” 





The Cover: Photograph of Sesame Street's Big Bird by Bill Pierce. 
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NIXON WITH POMPIDOU AT ELYSEE PALACE 


THE NATION 





WITH DE GAULLE’S GRANDSON & SECRETARY ROGERS 





AMERICAN NOTES 
Life Without Heroes 


Americans were both bemused and be- 
wildered by Charles de Gaulle. He was 
often one of the most infuriating allies 
this nation has ever had. Like Krem- 
linologists, a priesthood of State De- 
partment experts devoted years to try- 
ing to penetrate his mind on NAKO and 
other issues. For a time during the ‘60s, 
many exasperated American laymen 
simply gave up French wines and trips 
to Paris. But nearly all of that irri- 
tation had vanished before De Gaulle 
died last week at Colombey-les-Deux- 
Eglises (see THE WORLD) 

De Gaulle still remained something 
of a mystery to Americans. He claimed 
a grandeur, a synecdoche of self and na- 
tion (“La France, c'est moi”), which in 
another man would have seemed mon- 
strously totalitarian, or at least extremely 





AMELIA EARHART (1926) 
MRS, IRENE BOLAM 





eccentric. America’s last comparable 
hero was Dwight Eisenhower, as Kan- 
san as De Gaulle was Cartesian, and it 
may be that Ike was the last man who 


could have said with any safety: “I am 
America!” Richard Nixon would not 
dare to try the formula—nor would 


Georges Pompidou, for that matter. The 
U.S. has accommodated itself to a life 
without national heroes. De Gaulle was 
splendidly archaic, and in any case, as 
Hawthorne said, “A hero cannot be a 
hero unless in an heroic world.” 


Will the Real Amelia. . . 


One of the 20th century’s more re- 
silient mysteries is the disappearance of 
Flyer Amelia Earhart in 1937 in the 
South Pacific near the end of a round- 
the-world flight. Almost the only claim 
not made by theorists over the years 
was that she was alive, well and living 
in New Jersey. 

That omission was rectified last week 
with the publication of Amelia Earhart 
Lives (McGraw-Hill; $7.95). In the book, 
Novelist Joe Klaas traces the ten-year 
pursuit of an idée fixe by Joseph Ger- 
vais, a former Air Force major. Ame- 
lia, they say, was really on a spy mis- 
sion for President Roosevelt, was in- 
terned in Japan during the war and 
traded back to the U.S. in 1945, where 
she has lived under an alias ever since. 
Their argument rests on a slithering 
foundation of fanciful codes, anagrams, 
leading but unanswered questions, and 
hints at deals among the Japanese, Roo- 
sevelt and an American industrialist 

The woman they name as Amelia is 


Mrs. Guy Bolam, widow of a_busi- 
nessman and now living in Monroe 
Township, N.J. She emerged long 


enough last week to ridicule the book 
as a “poorly documented hoax.” Hoax 
or not, the people’s appetite for myth 
and mystery seems insatiable. Before 
her press conference was over, the wom- 
an from New Jersey had convinced 
many she was not Amelia Earhart. But 
some wondered whether she was really 
Mrs. Guy Bolam, either. 


Great Escapes 

Feeling all choked up? Sakowitz’s 
department store in Houston is mar- 
keting a “home dome” that completely 
encloses houses and grounds in vinyl. 
Beneath the dome, which costs $7.50 
per square foot, 300 to 1,000 tons of 
electric air conditioning will maintain 
an Astrodomic 72° in summer, while 
the structure seals out smog and soot. 
For less well-heeled customers, Sako- 
witz offers a cheaper escape from the 
noxious fumes: a sequined gas mask 
for $6. 

In Dallas, Neiman-Marcus has an- 
other idea: if the air breeds black lungs, 
lift sail. For a fitting departure, the 
store will provide a $588,247 ark, “the 
perfect retreat from come-what-may.” 
At 50 cubits wide, 30 cubits deep and 
250 cubits long, it is slightly smaller 
than the biblical proportions, but still 
large enough to accommodate pairings 
of 92 mammals, ten reptiles, 26 birds, 
14 fresh-water fish and 38 insects on 
its kennel deck. The species are pre- 
sumably those that Neiman-Marcus 
deems necessary for setting up life in 
some as yet unpolluted corner of the 
globe. No rain required. 


Pillory 

Democracy depends upon the ac- 
ceptance by the minority of the ma- 
jority’s will, and most Americans ac- 
quiesce to election results with relative 
equanimity. Not so William Loeb, the 
ultraconservative publisher of the Man- 
chester, N.H., Union Leader. In the 
state’s gubernatorial election this fall, 
Loeb supported conservative Democrat 
Roger Crowley, hoping that a large 
voter turnout in Manchester would 
carry Crowley past the Republican in- 
cumbent, Walter Peterson, into the state- 
house. Crowley lost by 4,200 votes. 
Last week the Union Leader began pub- 
lishing the names of the 15,000 Man- 
chester voters who failed to show up 
at the polls. It ts they, says Loeb, 
who cost his man the election, 
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GREETING AUSTRIA’S PRESIDENT JONAS AT NOTRE DAME 


AT WHITE HOUSE WITH MEXICO’S ECHEVERRIA 


The President's Post-Election Agenda 


HE Nixon-Agnew fall campaign, by 

what it stressed and what it ignored, 
glazed the Administration with a more 
conservative patina than its actual pol- 
icies warranted. The approach lost more 
than it gained. Further, the President 
goes into his second two years with 
most of his program still unrealized. 
Hence Richard Nixon the policymaker 
and administrator now has considerable 
cause—and opportunity—to edge back 
toward the middle. 

He is not, of course, about to em- 
brace the Democratic liberals or make 
a willy-nilly alliance with the G.O.P 
left. For the sake of both appearances 
and tactics, the President must hold his 
right flank. Among the first politicians 
he saw after the election were leaders 
of Senator-elect James Buckley’s New 
York Conservative Party. Last week Spi- 
ro Agnew was still refighting the cam- 
paign, arguing that the only mistake 
was that “we undersold our message.” 

In-Flight President. Less visibly, Nix- 
on, other officials and Agnew himself 
were looking ahead rather than back. 
Nixon, the in-flight President, did not 
let his travels—from Key Biscayne to 
Washington to Paris and back to Wash 
ington—deter him from constant con- 
sultation with aides. Much of his flying 
time was spent on domestic affairs, in- 
cluding the budget and economic mes- 
sage he will submit to Congress in 
January. 

There were hints supporting earlier 
speculation that the Administration 
would now be more receptive to the pre- 
scriptions of liberal economists for un- 
employment and inflation. Treasury Sec- 
retary David Kennedy had generally 
taken a conservative tack in fiscal af- 
fairs. In Boston last week, he sounded 
positively benign about the large amount 
of red ink that is accumulating for the 
current budget year. Now he talked 
about “the kind of deficit that will start 
us back to growth.” 

Herbert Stein, a member of Nixon’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, stressed 
in Newport Beach, Calif., the importance 
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of keeping wage settlements at a rea- 
sonable level. The inflationary General 
Motors pact underscored that need (see 
BusINess). Then the Administration an- 
nounced that it would investigate an in- 
crease in crude-oil prices scheduled by 
Gulf and Atlantic Richfield. The in- 
quiry, together with Stein's statement, 
seemed to be at least a token move to- 
ward direct Government pressure to 
check wage and price rises. 

Salable Reform. The key question 
of how much fuel the Government plans 
to put into the economy is linked to 
both the unemployment problem and 
Nixon’s political stance. No matter how 
conciliatory a stance Nixon takes to- 
ward the liberals, he does not envision 
any new gush of spending for social pro- 
grams. Rather, Nixon intends to renew 
his emphasis on reforming the federal 
role to make Washington’s impact more 
effective. 

The Department of Health, Education 


and Welfare is attempting to revamp 
the family-assistance program in order 
to make welfare reform more salable 
in the Senate. There is now talk in 
HEW of designing some form of na- 
tional health insurance as well. Accord- 
ing to Agnew, the President's proposal 
for federal revenue sharing with the 
states will also be pushed. Nixon is un- 
likely to get much satisfaction from the 
lame-duck session of the 91st Congress 
convening this week. The members will 
be preoccupied with old but urgent busi- 
ness as well as internal politicking. Items 
> Seven appropriations bills are still 
pending, though the fiscal year is near- 
ly half over. 

> An effort will be made to override 
Nixon’s veto of the bill limiting spend- 
ing on political broadcasts. 

> Maneuvering is likely to begin over 
the Republican Senate leadership: some 
conservatives want to replace Pennsyl- 
vania’s Hugh Scott, and an open fight 


Nixon v. Kennedy in ‘72? 


OST likely to succeed in win- 

ning the Democratic nomina- 
tion in 1972? Edmund Muskie—ev- 
eryone knows that. Everyone, that 
is, but the sole Republican contender 
After scouting the opposition last 
week, Richard Nixon told his staff 
and most intimate political friends 
that he expects to run against Ed- 
ward Kennedy. 

Muskie, said the President, is “the 
George Romney of the Democratic 
Party.” Romney seemed to be in a 
commanding position after the 1966 
election, but faded even before the 
1968 primary season was seriously 
under way. Nixon said that Muskie’s 
candidacy, too, would not stand up 
under the extended attention of press 
and public. Hubert Humphrey, Nix- 
on went on, simply cannot rise again 
for a rematch, though Nixon still 


puts him in the top three. By the Pres 
ident’s estimate, that leaves only Ken 
nedy, who, Nixon thinks, will re 
ceive and accept the nomination 

As Nixon's prediction percolated 
through the White House, reaction 
was mixed. Some remembered that 
early in 1969, Nixon considered Ken- 
nedy nearly a sure thing. As was done 
with other potential rivals, a file was 
developed on Kennedy—material one 
might use against a political oppo- 
nent. Mary Jo Kopechne’s death fat- 
tened the file, but made it seem less 
relevant. The recollection of that int- 
tial approach made Nixon's recent re 
marks at least consistent. Another 
theory was less generous Building 
Kennedy up at this stage could be a 
way of dividing the Democrats, who 
seem to have achieved a fragile unity 
after this month's elections 











could worsen the tension between G.O.P. 
factions. Edward Kennedy's re-election 
as assistant Democratic leader may be 
contested by Senator Robert Byrd, a 
West Virginia conservative. 

> The trade bill, which some legislators 
want to expand into an omnibus of re- 
strictive quotas, could evoke a lively 
scrap—and another veto. 

Puckish Question. The foreign items 
on Nixon's post-election agenda present 
their share of problems. This week’s Na- 
tional Security Council session will con- 
sider reducing U.S. troop strength in 
Europe. Recent uncertainties about Rus- 
sian intentions complicate any cutback. 
Also, there is a feeling in Washington 
that the paring of Defense Department 
spending has gone about as far as pru- 
dence allows for the moment. 


Charles de Gaulle’s death took Nix- 
on to Europe unexpectedly last week, 
bringing him face to face with Soviet 
President Nikolai Podgorny, the highest- 
ranking Russian that Nixon has met 
since taking office. At an Elysée Palace 
reception, they eyed each other from a 
distance, then met halfway as if by sig- 
nal, Indira Gandhi puckishly asked: 
“Can a smaller country get in on a con- 
versation before the big two countries 
make all the decisions?” In fact, Nixon 
and Podgorny were making strained 
small talk about Russian ballet rather 
than discussing the Middle East or nu- 
clear-arms control. “My best wishes to 
you and your people,” said Nixon in 
parting. Likewise, said Podgorny. 

Nixon did have substantive discus- 
sions with President Georges Pompidou 





and with Ambassador David Bruce, head 
of the U.S, delegation to the Paris 
peace talks. So far the Communists 
have failed to react favorably to Nix- 
on’s October proposals. Washington has 
given no signal of what new move, if 
any, it now plans concerning the bar- 
gaining. It would not be surprising if 
Nixon simply accelerates the withdrawal 
of American forces. 

Back home, the President entertained 
Mexican President-elect Luis Echever- 
ria. The two leaders and a small num- 
ber of advisers lunched together at the 
White House and talked about inter- 
American affairs. They agreed that re- 
lations between the U.S. and Mexico 
“are the best they have been in the his- 
tory of the two countries.” 

At the United Nations, Communist 


And Now, the Spiro and Martha Show 


With Spiro Agnew and Martha 
Mitchell on the same bill, last week's 
$150-a-plate G.O.P. “Salute to the Vice 
President” in’ Washington’s Sheraton 
Park Hotel promised lively political en- 
tertainment, Time Correspondent John 
Austin, who attended along with 1,100 
other guests, wrote this review: 


HE tone of the evening hovered 

somewhere between shlock and slum- 
ber. The show got off to a nervous open- 
ing, with a somewhat tense local host in- 
troducing the master of ceremonies of 
the evening not once but twice as “Al 
Clap.” Cartoonist Capp ignored that, 
launching into a brief monologue that in- 
cluded the evening's best one-liners: 
“Who would ever have thought you 
could elect a conservative from New 


York [Senator-elect James Buckley]? It 
used to be that you only admitted to be- 
ing a conservative to your rabbi or priest 


or family doctor. Now it is legal to prac- 
tice conservatism between consenting 
adults,”’ 

Then Capp turned things over to the 
night’s real attraction, Martha, with the 
caveat: “World War I had its Sergeant 
York; World War II, George Patton. 
But we have a much more dangerous 
fighter in our battle with the left, and 
she is even sometimes dangerous to the 
other side.” 

7 

The crowd was ready for a tour de 
force. Dressed in a green evening gown 
with matching coat, Martha went to 
the podium, issued a little squeal and 
began her monologue. Pausing, she 
whipped out a little red telephone, 
dialed and said: “Hello, is this United 
Press International? Hurry and get me 
Isabelle Hall [one of Mrs. Mitchell's tele- 
phone friends]. Isabelle? This is Mar- 
tha. No, I'm not in a canoe. I'm at the 
Sheraton Park. I can’t talk very loud be- 
cause John is listening. 

“I'm just about to introduce the Vice 
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President. They won't let me say but 
ten words, so what can I say? He's 
what? You bet he’s cute! And . . . what 
is that? A peerless prince of positive pa- 
triotism? Let me write that down. Now 
I've got one for you—he is the most mar- 
velous man Maryland ever mothered 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Vice 
President of the United States.” 
Through all of this, Attorney General 
John Mitchell sat on the dais with a 
small smile on his face. 

. 

Agnew acknowledged the introduc- 
tion with the observation that Martha 
“must be making a lot of telephone calls 
—I understand Kosygin has asked for 
an unlisted number.” Then the Vice 
President presented a reworked version 
of his pre-election speeches; this time in- 
stead of saying that the Republicans 
would win, he argued that they had 
won. After his serious remarks, he noted 


that the dinner was renewed proof of 
his fund-raising talent, having raked in 
$150,000. Said Agnew: “I am glad to- 
night to practice my Irish routine—the 
gathering of the green.” 

Kentucky Governor Louie Nunn pre- 
sented the Vice President, the President 
(in absentia) and Mamie Eisenhower 
with samples of a “limited” edition of 
china bourbon decanters, shaped like el- 
ephants, from the Jim Beam people. 
The edition was so limited that only 
197 other decanters were awarded to 
“lucky letter” holders in the audience. 
As the evening closed, Martha Mitchell 
seemed especially reluctant to relinquish 
the stage. For 40 minutes, as impatient 
waiters flicked the ballroom lights on 
and off and collected the centerpieces 
from the tables, Mrs. Mitchell stood 
on the podium signing autographs, re- 
peating over and over, “I love it. I 
love it.” 


AGNEW, CAPP & MARTHA MITCHELL 
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China's entry is once more up for a 
vote. Washington still opposes Peking’s 
admission, but last week the U.S. re- 
formulated its position. At the General 
Assembly, U.S. Diplomat Christopher 
Phillips announced opposition to the 
expulsion of Taiwan, but did not take 
a stand explicitly against admitting Pe- 
king. He talked approvingly of in- 
creasing communication with the main- 
land regime. 

The shift away from outright op- 
position to Red China was a concession 
to reality; Peking has steadily gained sup- 
porters in the U.N. The Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s adjusted approach was an- 
other sign that it is willing to do busi- 
ness with China, provided that the price 
is within reason. As a Republican, Nix- 
on can make such a move with fewer po- 
litical risks at home than a liberal Dem- 
ocratic President would run. He holds 
the same advantage in domestic pro- 
posals like welfare reform. During the 
mid-term election campaign, Nixon 
chose to underplay his own program. 
That fight is over, and the next one 
will be waged directly on the presidential 
record: Nixon’s public policy and his po- 
litical needs looking toward 1972 now 
closely coincide 


WELFARE 
The Spreading Dole 


In Washington, they call it the “wel- 
fare syndrome.” Largely because of the 
work of groups like the National Wel- 
fare Rights Organization, which now 
has chapters in all 50 states, the poor 
no longer feel that any stigma Is al- 
tached to applying for welfare. Tens of 
thousands of persons who were once 
too timid or too ashamed to go on the 
dole are now rapping on the doors of 
their local welfare offices and demanding 
the payments they consider to be their 
right. Coupled with liberalized require- 
ments and high unemployment, this has 
resulted, according to Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare figures, 
in a swelling of the welfare rolls to 
12.7 million, a staggering 22% increase 
over last year. 

Hardest hit have been states that in 
the past have been stingiest in dispens- 
ing relief payments. Texas, which last 
year raised its constitutional limit on wel- 
fare spending, experienced a 67% rise 
in the number of recipients last year; In- 
diana’s welfare rolls grew 53%. New 
York, on the other hand, experienced a 
relatively small 12.4% increase in the 
same period, since its welfare program 
has long been one of the more gen 
erous in the U.S. 

At all levels of government, the wel- 
fare explosion has led to budgetary cri- 
ses. The U.S. Government finances 52% 
of all welfare payments, and has bud- 
geted $8.7 billion for fiscal 1971. Fed- 
eral officials now expect that they will 
have to spend an additional $1 billion, 
while state and local governments may 
have to spend another $1 billion more 
than anticipated. 
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The High Cost of Democracy 


HE men and women who went to 

the polls on Nov. 3 were wooed at 
a pitch and a price that surpassed any off- 
year election in history. The immense 
cost must seem too high in any fa- 
tional ordering of America’s priorities 
and resources. TIME correspondents 
across the U.S. and other election an- 
alysts estimate the total outlays for Sen- 
ate. House and Governor races at $200 
million, only a part of which will ever 
be reported. 

Exact figures will never be fully 
known. Seven states have no laws at 
all requiring political candidates to item- 
ize the expenses of their campaigns. 







KEN REGAN—-CAMEMA S 


OTTINGER ($3,500,000) 


REAGAN ($2,400,000) 


the stakes are high in close races in heav- 
ily populated states, the costs can be 
far higher than average. 

Spending in four representative states: 


NEW YORK. Leading the Republican ticket, 
and the nation’s big spenders, was New 
York Governor Nelson Rockefeller. 
Rockefeller, who faced no primary, 
spent between $7,000,000 and $10 mil- 
lion to win re-election to a fourth term. 
His Democratic opponent, Arthur Gold- 
berg, spent $2,000,000; Conservative 


Paul Adams ran on a miserly bankroll 
that totaled just $50,000. With the Dem- 
ocratic primary expense of unsuccessful 


Wooing at an unsurpassed pitch. 


Where laws exist, many statutes permit 
politicians to make superficial disclo- 
sures. Each candidate for the Senate 
and House is required by federal law 
to list funds received and spent “by 
him or by any person for him with his 
knowledge or consent.” Taking pains 
not to have knowledge or give consent 
(by leaving fiscal matters to specially cre- 
ated committees) enables big spenders 
quite honestly to have nothing to re- 
port. Hidden costs—the loan of a sec- 
retary from a business executive, the 
use of a corporate plane, access to com- 
puters—are seldom disclosed. 

Even so, some generalizations can be 
made about the price of office: the av- 
erage cost in a House race is $40,000 
to $70,000 for winner and loser alike 
The battle for a Senate seat in a major 
state comes to an average $1,500,000 
per candidate. A would-be Governor in 
a populous state must be prepared to 
spend at least $1,000,000 to win the 
statehouse. These huge sums, despite 
the traditional claim of politicians that 
every dollar came in crumpled bills 
from the man on the street, are raised 
from the wealthy few: it is estimated 
that 90% of political funds are do- 
nated by 1% of the population, When 


Howard Samuels ($1,000,000) added in, 
the Governor's chair in Albany this year 
bore a $12-million price tag. 

In the race for the Senate, Democrat 
Richard Ottinger, backed primarily by 
his mother, spent $3,500,000; Republi- 
can Charles Goodell, who found himself 
cut off from some of the party's biggest 
contributors, invested $1,000,000. Con- 
servative James Buckley, the first third- 
party Senator elected in 30 years, spent 
$1,500,000. Three unsuccessful contend- 
ers for the Democratic nomination in- 
creased the campaign inflation by $234,- 
000, bringing the total spent in the Sen- 
ate race to over $6,000,000, 

WYOMING. Voters in sparsely populated 
(332,000) Wyoming elected one Senator, 
a Governor, and their single, at-large 
member of the House of Representatives 
this year. Though each candidate sus- 
pects his opponent of spending more 
than claimed, the campaigns for these of- 
fices came to perhaps $2 for every per- 
son in the state, $6 for each vote cast 
Noy, 3. Incumbent Senator Gale McGee 
spent $150,000 (the Democrats say) to 
$300,000 (the G.O.P. says) to retain his 
seat. His G.O.P. challenger, John S. 
Wold, aided by a fund-raising dinner that 
featured Vice President Spiro T. Agnew, 


in 


ROCKEFELLER ($7,000,000-+) 








put $150, 000 to $250,000 into his cam- 
paign. The gubernatorial race was cheap 
compared with other states: Democrat 
John Rooney, the loser, spent $15,000; 
winning Republican Stanley Hathaway 
outspent Rooney by 100%—a total of 
$30,000. Teno Roncalio sank $29,000 
into his successful race for the House, 
some of it in long-term loans; G.O.P. 
Candidate Harry Roberts spent $50,000 
(the G.O.P. says) to $90,000 (the Dem- 
ocrats say). The total expenditure for 
campaigns that attracted less than 121.- 
000 voters: from $424,000 to $714,000, 
GEORGIA. The Southern Strategy is ex- 
pensive for both parties at election time. 
With the demise of the one-party sys- 


Twenty-six years ago, with the pub- 
lication of An American Dilemma: The 
Negro Problem and Modern Democracy, 
Swedish Social Scientist Gunnar Myr- 
dal forced America’s face to a mirror. 
The image, drawn with the most ex- 
haustive research ever done into the 
lives of blacks in the U.S., was of shock- 
ing racism. It was tempered only by Myr- 
dal’s declaration of faith in a nation he 
admired—that Americans were funda- 
mentally decent and moral, and would 
overcome racism by working toward 
their ideals. 

Myrdal, now 71 but as active a schol- 
ar as ever, last week completed a brief se- 
ries of college lectures in Georgia—his 
first visit to the South since his classic 
work appeared. He has watched the ra- 
cial problem unfold from afar, he says, 
and does not pretend that “after ten 
days in Georgia I have got to the bot- 
tom of the South.” But in an interview 
with Time Correspondent Karsten Pra- 
ger, Myrdal recorded his impressions 
of what was not a nostalgic return: 


HE South, as I knew it then, was a 

hell of a place. One cannot be nos- 
talgic about that South, although that 
does not mean I did not meet good peo- 
ple then. Things are improving: things 
are changing much more rapidly than 
can be seen by the outsider who reads 
the newspapers. When ‘54 came [the Su- 
preme Court decision on school de- 
segregation], | knew that change would 
not come overnight. I foresaw the strug- 
gle you have had, but if anything, the de- 
velopment has gone faster than I an- 
ticipated, and it will continue, You for- 
get to see how much you actually have 
changed by law. 

The South, as I see it, is sometimes 
bad but sometimes better than the Yan- 
kee North. If Young [Andrew Young, 
a black who lost a congressional race 
in Atlanta] had been elected, there would 
have been many besides those who vot- 
ed for him who would have been proud. 
“Look here,” they would have said, 
“look what the South has done.” I be- 
lieve that many white Southerners who 
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tem have come party primaries and chal- 
lenges to longtime incumbents that strain 
pocketbooks unaccustomed to opposi- 
tion. There was no senatorial contest in 
Georgia, but candidates for Governor 
and the House spent more than $5,000,- 
000. The biggest spender was former 
Governor Carl Sanders, who invested 
$2,000,000 in a losing race for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination. Democratic Gov- 
ernor-elect Jimmy Carter spent $1,000,- 
000. On the Republican side, the big- 
gest spender also came up short on 
votes: James Bentley ($900,000) lost 
the primary to a more tightfisted cam- 
paigner, Hal Suit, who spent $300,000. 
House candidates for six contested seats 


Professor Gunnar Myrdal Returns to the South 


WAYNE WILSON=—LEVITON-ATLANTA 


MYRDAL AT UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


do not like school desegregation would 
probably take me to a desegregated 
school and be proud of it. There's this 
thing of the fait accompli: once ac- 
cepted, it seems to me, it is often ac- 
cepted with pride. That is one of the 
reasons why the outsider cannot ap- 
preciate what has really happened. 
° 

I spent one day with my wife doing 
something that I could not have gotten 
from the literature: seeing the poverty 
program in action in a big city. What I 
saw was tremendously important. I vis- 
ited a legal-aid agency—an implemen- 
tation of one of the proposals I made 
26 years ago—and I met an enthusiastic 
young lawyer there. His only trouble 
was that the program was too small. 

This high-level university, the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, for instance—in 
many ways an old-fashioned university 
—is desegregated, and in a_ sense 
more desegregated than universities 
in the North. There are no statistics 
kept here on black students, and separa- 


in the state spent nearly $888,000, 
CALIFORNIA. More than $12 million was 
consumed in electing California’s Gov- 
ernor and congressional delegation. Gov- 
ernor Ronald Reagan spent a minimum 
of $2,400,000 trying to increase his 
1966 margin and carry Senator George 
Murphy in on his coattails. Murphy 
lost, but spent $1,500,000 of his own 
war chest trying. It took John Tunney 
$1,700,000 to unseat Murphy, while 
the unsuccessful Democratic guberna- 
torial nominee, Jess Unruh, was financed 
with $1,100,000. Candidates vying for 
California’s 38 House seats spent 
$5,300,000 in both primaries and the 
general election. 


tism is certainly not visibly the case. 

We had separatism then, and we have 
it now. But I do not think it is wise 
from a policy point of view nor from a 
long term point of view. It plays too 
much into the hands of white reac- 
tionaries and those liberals who want 
cheap solutions—quick black studies 
programs, that sort of thing. Negroes 
should never forget that separate can- 
not be equal—Martin Luther King was 
so clear on this—that black and white 
must work together. That is what has 
to happen in the end. 

I have been to some Northern uni- 
versities and I have seen that separation 
beginning to take place—almost apart- 
heid—blacks and whites not eating to- 
gether, and so on. Separatism cannot 
be the end of the vision. 

. 

I am still basically optimistic about 
America. True, America is in a worse cri- 
sis than it was in the Civil War. Then 
why am I optimistic? I think I come 
back to America’s Puritan tradition. The 
legacy of Puritanism is not entirely 
wholesome in this country. There is, 
for instance, a self-righteousness that 
makes us in the rest of the world an- 
gry. But one good thing in the legacy 
is the possibility of conversions. Take 
Reconstruction and the moving away 
from it, take Prohibition and abandoning 
it, take the example of Americans en- 
tering World War II as extreme iso- 
lationists and ending it as extreme in- 
terventionists. I know of no nation in 
the world that can change its funda- 
mental attitudes so rapidly as America. 
And I have the feeling that conversions 
are possible in the racial crisis. 

No historical development goes in a 
straight line. This is a down, a trough, 
and there will be an up. I have never 
been one of those who believed that 
your country would go fascist. It could 
not be at peace with its soul, with ide- 
als that are more explicit in America 
than anywhere. There is still time, and 
there will be time if the right direction 
is laid down. And the right direction 
should be toward an equal society. 
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NTIL the spring of 1968, Renault 
Robinson was considered a model 
policeman. After four years on the Chi- 
cago force, he had a 97% efficiency rat- 
ing and had won more than 50 ci- 
tations for outstanding work. Then Rob- 
inson and seven other black policemen 
formed the Afro-American Patrolmen’s 
League, an organization aimed at im- 
proving police service to the black com- 
munity and at getting more blacks into 
policymaking positions in the depart- 
ment. Robinson has been suspended five 
times since; anonymous telephone call- 
ers have repeatedly threatened his life 
and those of his wife and three chil- 
dren. He is now up before the five-man 
civilian police board on charges rang- 
ing from sleeping on duty to insubor- 
dination, with a decision expected per- 
haps this week. Robinson believes firm- 
ly that he will be dismissed from the 
force. 

Renault Robinson’s case is an ex- 
treme example of the difficulties that 
confront black cops around the U.S. 
They often face the hostility of their 
white comrades-in-arms and the enmity 
of black militants, who consider them 
Uncle Toms, plus the indifference of 
other blacks who regard only white 
cops as “re-el police.” Says Octave Rich- 
ard, a black patrolman on Chicago's 
South Side: “We're in the middle.” 

James Smith, a black Omaha _po- 
liceman, puts it this way: “The whites 
say we don’t enforce the law, that we 
let everybody go. The blacks say we're 
just doing the white man’s dirty work.” 
Adds one veteran black policeman, now 
a federal official: “The black cop is 
being told to choose between the de- 
partment and the black community. He 
is choosing the community.” But the pat- 
tern is mixed. While many black cops 
feel they must fight for their black fel- 
low citizens against what they often see 
as the incomprehension and aggression 
of white cops, they are also trying to de- 
velop new and healing approaches to 
ghetto problems of law and justice. 

Obscene Captions. Black cops in 
many U.S. cities are now creating ac- 
tivist organizations of their own. 
The Afro-American Patrolmen’s League 
claims 1,000 members, nearly half the 
blacks on the 13,000-man Chicago force, 
though one department spokesman says 
he has heard that the dues-paying cops 
in Robinson's group number no more 
than 50, In San Francisco, which has 
1,800 policemen, all 85 of the blacks be- 
long to Officers for Justice, founded 
two years ago to redress black griev- 
ances. Among them: the regular police 
organization refused legal aid to black 
cops charged with off-duty offenses, but 
hired Jake Ehrlich—a well-known Cal- 
ifornia criminal lawyer—to defend a 
white cop accused of manslaughter. The 
Guardians, once only a social organi- 
zation of black patrolmen, but now in- 
creasingly militant, have chapters in 
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many cities. In New York City, for ex- 
ample, they count 75% of the 2,400 
black cops on a force of 32,000. The Chi- 
cago group has a store-front office on 
the city’s South Side to help residents 
who have problems with the police. All 
the organizations defend black cops ac- 
cused of violating departmental regu- 
lations and work at increasing black 
police recruiting. 

The new black police activism has ex- 
acerbated an uneasy relationship be- 
tween blacks and whites wearing blue. 
Renault Robinson's caricature, cap- 
tioned with obscenities, adorns the bath- 
raom walls of more than one Chicago 
station house. In Omaha last year, af- 
ter Officer John Loder, son of Actress 
Hedy Lamarr, was accused of killing a 
14-year-old black girl, white officers 
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AFRO-AMERICAN PATROLMEN’S LEAGUE OFFICE IN CHICAGO 
Caught in the middle. 





started a defense fund for Loder—while 
black police took up a collection for 
the girl’s family. (Loder was acquitted.) 

About 20 of Hartford's 57 black cops 
took part in a sick-out last year over as- 
signment and promotion grievances. This 
summer, blacks and whites exchanged 
punches at the annual Fraternal Order 
of Police picnic in Pittsburgh. Black 
and white cops have drawn guns on 
one another in Washington, D.C. Ata 
convention of the black National Coun- 
cil of Police Societies in Atlantic City 
this summer, the delegates agreed to 
try to prevent the killing of blacks by 
white policemen; if necessary, black cops 
would arrest white cops. 

The Badge Is Enough. Many black po- 
licemen echo Renault Robinson’s com- 
plaint in Chicago: “The police depart- 
ment is basically concerned with pro- 
tecting white property, not the safety 
and well-being of black people.” Often 
the accepted way for a black policeman 
to get ahead has been to accumulate a 
record of harsh treatment of his own 
people; there are countless tales of bru- 


tal beatings of black suspects by black 
cops in dark alleys, paddy wagons and 
station-house cells. 

The special hostility between black 
cops and black criminals is not hard to 
account for. In times past, says James 
Draper, a Cleveland narcotics detective, 
the black community respected a black 
policeman “because he was a symbol 
of someone who made it.” Now, “gen- 
erally, a black policeman doesn’t boast 
about his occupation. The job is dan- 
gerous enough, and there are some el- 
ements—you may not know them im- 
mediately—that don’t see color. The 
badge is enough.” In Detroit last month 
in front of the headquarters of a group 
associated with the Black Panthers, one 
black patrolman, Glenn Edward Smith, 
was killed in a shootout, and another, 
Marshall Emerson, caught a bullet frag- 
ment in one hand. “Black people put 
us all in one bag now,” says Emerson. 
“I’m not out there to be an oppressor, 
but to the community I'm just a pig.” 
Chicago’s Octave Richard insists that 
some blacks “are against authority and 
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CONFRONTATION IN NEW ORLEANS 
Language is the biggest barrier. 


against the police department, but I 
don't think they are against black po- 
licemen in general.” 

Traitors and Prostitutes. Inevitably 
the Panthers have complicated—as well 
as imperiled—the lives of black cops. 
Black undercover cops infiltrated the 
Panther organization in New York, lead- 
ing to the arrest and current trial of 13 
Panthers for conspiracy to bomb police 
Stations and public buildings. To Leon- 
ard Weir, head of the National Society 
of Afro-American Policemen, such black 
cops are “traitors and prostitutes.” 

By no means do all blacks feel that 
way. Sergeant William Perry Sr. of 
the New York Guardians group says 
he would not encourage his members 
to do that kind of police intelligence 
work, “but we also won't hold it against 
them.” He adds: “If a unit has to in- 
filtrate the Panthers or the Young Lords, 
then perhaps the bosses ought to be 
black so that the attitudes are correct, 
so that you have control over what's 
going on.” Assistant Chief Inspector El- 
dridge Waith, highest-ranking black of- 
ficer on the New York force, suggests: 
“Infiltration by blacks can help because 
it sometimes makes for more objective 
police work.” 

Since much black crime is committed 
against other blacks, there is good rea- 
son why ghetto populations, instead of 
feeling hostile to black cops, should wel- 
come more of them. Indeed, one of the 
major aims of the new militant black po- 
lice organizations is to increase the num- 
bers of black cops on duty in the ghet- 
to. Blacks remain underrepresented in 
big-city police forces in the U.S. Some 
departments are working hard at in- 
creasing the proportion of blacks in 
their ranks. Washington's Chief Jerry 
Wilson, with a 73% black population 
in the city, has upped the number of 
black cops from 25% in 1968 to 35% 
today. Nowhere yet, though, is the per- 
centage of black cops in U.S. cities pro- 
portionate to the local black population. 
In Pittsburgh, which is 22% black, 7% 
of the police are blacks. Detroit has a 
black population of more than 45%, 
but the police force is only 11% black. 

Recruiting blacks to redress that im- 
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balance is not easy. Black youths are re- 
luctant to join a force that many of 
their peers consider the enemy; some 
of those who do apply are ill-qualified 
by education or sometimes barred be- 
cause of a criminal record. Inevitably, 
some blacks charge that a double stan- 
dard is applied to applicants, making it 
tougher for blacks to join the force 
than whites. 

The black cops’ chief argument for 
a bigger role in ghetto law enforcement 
is that they can do it better—more fair- 
ly and more intelligently. Says Deputy 
Chief Inspector George Harge, top-rank- 
ing black cop in Detroit: “Language is 
the biggest barrier. White policemen find 
it hard to differentiate between riot lan- 
guage and horseplay language. Some 
black talk implies an imminent riot to 
whites, but to blacks it is a way of life. 
A rash decision by a patrolman based 
on language that he believes is offen- 
sive can precipitate instead of quash a 
riot.” Leon Fisher, a black cop assigned 
to the juvenile bureau in St. Louis, is 
hopeful. “We are entering a new era,” 








AT MELEE IN LOS ANGELES 
Instead of the dope pusher. 





he says. “The image of this department 
is changing from the brutal sort of 
thing to a role of assistance. We are as- 
sisting people.” 

Los Angeles’ Oscar Joel Bryant As- 
sociation, named after a black policeman 
killed on duty, succeeded in obtaining 
the transfer of a captain and a com- 
munity relations officer whom it dem- 
onstrated to be insensitive to the needs 
of Venice, a Los Angeles district pop- 
ulated largely by blacks, Chicanos and 
hippies. According to one Bryant As- 
sociation organizer, Police Chief Edward 
Davis has been “amenable to many—I 
wouldn't say most—of our ideas.” 

Pull No Wool. Another encouraging 
development is the effective use of all- 
black or white-black “mod squad” pa- 
trols in the ghetto—as in New York 
and Detroit. But New York's Eldridge 
Waith was chastised by the Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent Association for allowing 
himself to be frisked when he entered 
a church held by the Puerto Rican 
Young Lords, though by doing so Waith 
managed to help defuse a potentially 
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dangerous situation. “We are not say- 
ing we are going to work with them,” 
Waith notes, “but there’s no doubt that 
in terms of the community there are 
areas where our goals are the same.” 
John Grimes, a young black, has spent 
nearly eight years as a New York City 
cop and is now a student at Harvard 
Law School. Says Grimes: “It’s really 
a matter of communication.” If black cit- 
izens “know where your heart is and 
that you really want to talk to them 
and not pull some wool over their eyes, 
then there’s no problem.” Grimes, who 
has written a master’s thesis on “The 
Black Man and Law Enforcement,” ar- 
gues that assignment to black districts 
should be voluntary duty for the best- 
trained officers, who would get extra 
pay. “The black officer must be some- 
one that black youth can look up to in- 
stead of looking up to the dope push- 
er.” says Grimes. Ironically, last week 
Grimes resigned from the N.Y.P.D. af- 
ter a dispute over his taking an extra 
leave of absence to attend law school. 
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“We will begin in the west and cut toward the rising sun 
and when we reach the end of our lands, 

we will turn about and cut toward the setting sun. 

We will take only the full grown trees. 

In this way our forest will stand forever.” 





That’s how the Menominee 
Indians described their forest man- 
agement plan nearly one hundred 
years ago. Today, foresters call it 
sustained yield logging. In 1914 
there were one billion board feet of 
timber standing in the Menominee 
forest. Today, after more than fifty 
years of selective harvesting there 
are one billion and a half, and their 
forest is the finest stand of pine and 
northern hardwood in the Great 


Lake States—a textbook example, 


of good forestry. 
Nine years ago, these proud 


and gentle people gave up reserva- 
tion status to become Wisconsin’s 
72nd county, the first Indian 
owned and operated county in the 
United States. Their own corpora- 
tion, Menominee Enterprises 
(3270 Indian stockholders) is the 
county's largest business opera- 
tion, There are many problems to 
be solved—but conservation ts not 
one of them! 

In a nation startled into a 
concern for ecology, the “People 
of the Wild Rice’ continue to 
live at peace with the earth. Brook 


trout flourish in their streams and 
the surging Wolf River leaves 
their county cleaner than when it 
pours in. 

Menominee County and 
Menominee Enterprises are unique 
concepts—something never before 
tried. ‘We will make it,” reads the 
sign as you enter the county. We 
can help them. Because we do our 
job right for them in workmen’s 
compensation and other business 
insurance, they can do their job 
right 

That’s the Wausau Story. 
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A Glimpse of 


All my life, 1 have had a certain 
idea of France. The emotional side of 
me naturally imagines France as the 
princess of the fairy tales or the Ma- 
donna of the frescoes, as though ded- 
icated to a lofty and exceptional des- 
tiny. In short, in my view, France can- 
not be France without grandeur. 


IS banner, emblazoned with the 

Cross of Lorraine, was drawn from 
the frescoes of history, and under it 
Charles de Gaulle waged a 
lifelong battle for the glory 
of France. Like the Christian 
crusaders who set out from 
medieval cathedrals, De 
Gaulle was on a journey that 
was both spiritual and tem- 
poral. He rescued his nation 
not once but twice—the first 
time from the shame of its ca- 
pitulation to the Nazis in 
World War II, the second 
from its own quarreling fac- 
tions. With the Fifth Republic, 
he gave France its first strong 
governmental framework 
since the days of Louis Na- 
poleon. He was _ indeed 
“lhomme du destin,” as Win- 
ston Churchill once called 
him, and even his name, sug- 
gestive of both Charlemagne 
and ancient Gaul, was _ per- 
fectly suited to the role he 
took upon himself. When De 
Gaulle died last week, just 
13 days before his 80th birth- 
day, President Georges Pom- 
pidou summed up the cru- 
sade: “He gave France her 
governing institutions, her in- 
dependence and her place in 
the world.” 

André Malraux, the writer 
and intellectual who served 
as De Gaulle’s Minister of 
Culture, called him “a man 
of the day before yesterday 
and the day after tomorrow.” Like most 
crusaders, De Gaulle was extraordinarily 
farsighted but sometimes, maddeningly, 
he deliberately seemed to narrow his vi- 
sion. From the day he proclaimed a 
French government in exile during 
World War Il, his imperious manner 
and fragile sensibilities frequently in- 
furiated his nation’s closest allies. In a 
vain effort to force French leadership 
on Europe, he twice vetoed Britain's 
entry into the Continent’s first economic 
cooperative, the Common Market. At 
home. he stinted on public welfare, in 
the form of new roads, telephones and 
a thousand other needed improvements, 
to pay for symbolically important but ul- 
timately hollow shows of prestige like 
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Glory, a Shiver of Grandeur 


the nuclear force de frappe. When his _ history. Le Monde called it “a plan- 


countrymen rejected him in 1969 by vot- etary mourning.” Flags were lowered 
ing down some comparatively minor to half-mast not only in Paris but also 
constitutional changes, he declared: in London and far-off Peking. Among 


“One must understand that the march thousands of condolence messages that 
toward and on the heights cannot last reached Madame de Gaulle was one 
without some respite,” and retreated to from China's Chairman, Mao Tse-tung, 
his country home. Never again did he — who also sent a funeral wreath. 
return to Paris or make a_ public For De Gaulle, who often described 
appearance old age as a “shipwreck,” it was a mer- 
In the end, both his nation and the — ciful end. He spent Monday, Nov. 9, as 
world sensed the magnitude of their he had spent almost every other day 
since leaving office 18 months 
before. He took two strolls, 
one alone and one with his 
wife Yvonne, around his be- 
loved nine-acre country estate, 
La Boisserie (the woodland 
glade), in the tiny farming vil- 
lage of Colombey-les-Deux- 
Eglises, 120 miles southeast 
of Paris. At noon, he ate a ro- 
bust lunch, topped off by one 
of his favorite cream pastries 
and his usual cup of extra- 
strong coffee. He chatted with 
a neighboring farmer, René 
Piot, about fencing an ad- 
joining piece of land that he 
had recently purchased. 
Much of his time was de- 
voted to his memoirs. To the 
few visitors he received at Co- 
lombey, De Gaulle said: “I 
will finish three books, if God 
grants me life.” The Renewal, 
Volume I of the projected 
three-volume Memoirs of 
Hope, appeared six weeks 
ahead of schedule in October, 
and immediately became the 
fastest seller in French pub- 
lishing history. Last week De 
Gaulle was working on the 
third chapter of the second 
book, which was due to be 
published late next year. As 
DE GAULLE GIVING VICTORY SALUTE (1968) usual, he dictated to his sec- 
Touches of Charlemagne and ancient Gaul. retary from notes, frequently 
staring out the window at La 
loss. At the tiny country churchyard — Boisserie’s ancient trees while searching 
where he was buried and along Paris’ for details in his prodigious memory. 
Champs-Elysées, hundreds of thousands — In the late afternoon, he looked over 
of Frenchmen paid him homage. The _ the typewritten manuscript, editing heav- 
world’s dignitaries journeyed to Paris — ily ina firm hand. 
for a memorial service in greater num- While waiting for the 7:45 p.m. tele- 
bers than for any other event in French — vision news, he played a game of 


——— 


Foreign dignitaries assemble in front seats. First row, from right: Polish Council of 
State Chairman Marian Spychalski; President Nixon; Grand Duke Jean of Lux- 
embourg; Israeli President Zalman Shazar (partly hidden); Austrian President 
Franz Jonas; President Hamani Diori of Niger; President Leopold Sedar Senghor 
of Senegal; President Félix Houphovét-Boigny of the Ivory Coast; President Phi- 
libert Tsiranana of the Malagasy Republic. Second row: Rumanian Vice President 
Emil Bodnaras (behind Nixon); President Etienne Eyadema of Togo; former President 
Hubert Maga of Dahomey; and, to the far left, beyond uniformed guards, the 
Prince of Wales and Crown Prince Harald of Norway. 
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An armored car, above, carries De Gaulle’s flag-draped cas- 
ket down a wooded lane near his home in Colombey-les-Deux- 
Eglises to the funeral service. At right, the General is borne 
to his final resting place in the churchyard. 








solitaire in the living room, then stood up 
to get the TV programming guide. Sud- 
denly grimacing, he clutched his 
“What is the matter with me?” he cried 
aloud. Slumping on the couch, he whis- 
pered: “Yvonne, I hurt my right 
side. Call a doctor.” Madame de Gaulle 
ordered the servant to telephone for 
both a doctor and a priest. Abbé Claude 
Jaugey, the De Gaulles’ family priest, 
found the general in “great pain.” While 
the last sacraments were being admin- 
De Gaulle sank into uncon- 
sciousness. Shortly after Dr. Guy La 
cheny arrived, he was pronounced dead 
of a massive rupture of the aorta 

With glacial calm, Madame de Gaulle 
asked that news of the General’s death 
be withheld “until I can notify my fam- 
ily.” She quickly reached her daughter 
Elizabeth in Paris, who set out for Co- 
lombey with her husband General Alain 
de Boissieu. Son Philippe, a navy cap 
tain stationed in Brest, more dif- 
ficult to locate. As a result, Pompidou 
was not notified until 4 a.m., and it 
was not until 174 hours after his men- 
tor’s death that he finally went on tele- 
vision, “General de Gaulle is dead,” he 
said, “France is a widow.” 


The Last Effect 


Nearly 19 years ago, De Gaulle had 
given Pompidou a sealed envelope to 
be opened after his death. Its contents 
proved to be an extraordinary last com- 
mand. De Gaulle once wrote that 
leaders have always stage-managed their 
effects.” Clearly, he was determined for 
his own last effect to be one of gran- 
deur in sheer understatement. De Gaulle 
insisted on an “extremely simple” fu 
neral, “without the slightest public cer- 
emony.” The gravestone, he 
should read only CHARLES DE 
1890- He was to be buried in the 
churchyard of Notre Dame de Colom- 
bey, next to his daughter Anne, who 
was born retarded and died in 1948 at 
the age of 20. He had always had a 
deep and very special love for his hand- 
icapped daughter. “He walked with her 
hand-in-hand around the property,” re- 
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ENTERTAINING THE KENNEDYS AT THE ELYSEE PALACE (1961 


calls one Colombey resident, “caressing 
her and talking quietly about the things 
she understood.” 

Like Georges Clemenceau, who was 
buried with rites of spartan simplicity 
in the Vendée 41 years ago, De Gaulle 
sternly prohibited any trace of pomp 
Wrote De Gaulle: “I want no national fu- 
neral. Neither President nor Ministers 
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CONFERRING CROSS OF LORRAINE ON CHURCHILL 


VISITING THE EISENHOWERS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


MEETING WITH ADENAUER 


nor Assembly committees nor public au- 
thorities.” But, he added, “the men and 
women of France and of other coun- 
tries may, if they wish, do my memory 
the honor of accompanying my body 
to its last resting place.” 

Those instructions left Pompidou with 
the uncomfortable job of tending the 
Presidents and Kings who genuinely 
wanted to honor De Gaulle. At an emer- 
gency Cabinet meeting, Pompidou de 
cided on a memorial service, to be held 
on the same day as the funeral, in the Ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame 

Few men could have drawn the his- 
toric parade of national leaders, includ 
ing 63 present former heads of 
State Or government and princes. who 


and 


walked down the 260-ft. main aisle of 
Notre Dame. President Nixon decided 
to fly to Paris almost as soon as he 


learned of De Gaulle’s death mes- 
sage to Pompidou, he noted that “great- 
ness Knows no national boundaries 
Other mourners included Soviet Pres 
ident Nikolai Podgorny, India’s Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, President Giu 
seppe Saragat of Italy, Archbishop Ma 
karios of Cyprus and Britain’s Prime 
Minister Edward Heath 

There were six reigning monarchs: 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, the 
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Shah of Iran, Queen Juliana of The 
Netherlands, King Baudouin of Belgium, 
Prince Rainier of Monaco and Grand 
Duke Jean of Luxembourg. Charles, 
Prince of Wales, was seated among oth- 
er young royalty, including Norway's 
Crown Prince Harald and Sweden's 
Crown Prince Carl Gustav. From what 
was once French Africa came leaders 
and statesmen from 17 now independent 
nations, including Senegal’s Léopold Se- 
dar Senghor and the Ivory Coast’s Félix 
Houphouét-Boigny, who revered De 
Gaulle as the father of their freedom. 
Several faces from the past turned up, 
notably Israel's Elder Statesman David 
Ben-Gurion, former British Prime Min- 
isters the Earl of Avon (Anthony Eden), 
Harold Macmillan and Harold Wilson, 
and former West German Chancellors 
Ludwig Erhard and Kurt-Georg Kie- 
singer. Seated among the 6,000 mourn- 
ers in Notre Dame was Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy, who remembered De 
Gaulle’s immediate decision to attend 
the presidential funeral of his brother 
John in 1963. In the north transept, eas- 
ily recognizable despite dark glasses 
and a dark kerchief, was Marlene Die- 
trich. Notable absentees: any high- 
level members of the Nigerian gov- 
ernment, which is still bitter over De 
Gaulle’s support of the breakaway 
state of Biafra; and Canadian Prime 
Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau. It was 
impossible to know whether Trudeau, 
a staunch Canadian federalist, stayed 
away because he was still furious 
over De Gaulle’s famous cry “Vive la 
Québec libre! during a 1967 visit 
there, or simply too burdened by the 
emergency caused by separatist  ter- 
rorism. The former seems probable. 


Simplicity at Colombey 


Within the cathedral, the dark clothes 
of the mourners contrasted with the bril- 
liant red trimmings on the uniforms of 
the Garde Républicaine. A soft light 
from the huge circles of the rose win- 
dows was obscured by scores of arc 
lights for color-TV coverage. In the 
apse behind the choir hung an enor- 
mous ceiling-to-floor tricolor. When 
Pompidou and his wife entered, the 
white-robed cathedral choir began a cho- 
rale from Bach's St. Matthew Passion 
Within an hour, the service ended with 
a Magnificat. The same anthem had 
closed the Notre Dame service in which 
De Gaulle offered a prayer of thanks- 
giving after his triumphant return to 
Paris in 1944, 

At Colombey, De Gaulle’s request 
for an “extremely simple” service was 
followed to the letter. Carpenter Louis 
Merger, 59, said that Madame de Gaulle 
“asked for the same kind of casket I 
make for everybody else. When I asked 
if she didn't want something military, 
she said ‘Non.’ Pointing to the extra- 
length (6 ft. 11 in.) oak coffin, lined 
with white quilt and trimmed with an 
aluminum cross, Merger added: “He 
was right. Who would need anything 
more?” Total cost: $72, or $9 more 
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usual, because of the 


than 
size. 
In and around Colombey 


were thousands of cars, 
parked along roads and in 
fields. Nine special trains 
brought other mourners. All 
together, some 40,000 men 
and women—many of them 
carrying blankets and picnic 
baskets—converged on the 
small square outside Notre 
Dame de Colombey. The 
crowd was packed so tightly 
that those who fainted had 
to be passed overhead toward 
first-aid stations. 

Promptly at 3 p.m., an armored re- 
connaissance car pulled into the church 
square, carrying De Gaulle’s tricolor- 
draped casket. It was borne into the 
church by ten local young men, in- 
cluding a farmer, a cheesemaker and 
three college students. Inside, wearing 
a black veil, Madame de Gaulle took 
the second-row pew that she had shared 
with the General at countless 11:30 
a.m. Sunday Masses over the years. 
She was flanked by Philippe, who at 
48 bears a striking resemblance to the 
tall, angular brigadier general his fa- 
ther had been years ago. Around her 
were some 250 compagnons in the Or- 
der of the Liberation and a few of- 
ficials from De Gaulle’s reign, including 
Malraux and his last Premier, Maurice 
Couve de Murville. In addition, about 
50 seats were filled with regular pa- 
rishioners—men in shiny Sunday serge, 
women wearing simple peasant scarves. 
After the requiem Mass, the casket was 
carried the last few yards and lowered 
into the plot beside Anne's, which De 
Gaulle and his wife, who will also be bur- 
ied there, visited every week. Each mem- 
ber of the family sprinkled holy water 
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THE MANY FACES OF DE GAULLE 
“A man of the day before yesterday 


from an aspergillum on the lowered 
casket. 

Throughout the night and until week's 
end, a steady stream of mourners filed 
by the graveside, turning it instantly 
into a national shrine. Perhaps the most 
eloquent aftermath occurred in Paris. 
At the height of the evening rush hour, 
several hundred veterans of De Gaulle’s 
Free French Army—wearing the faded 
red berets of the Spahis, a North Af- 
rican unit, and the moth-eaten blue caps 
of the colonial regiments that became 
the General's first followers—began 
marching up the Champs-Elysées toward 
Etoile. Though a drenching rain was 
falling and the chill November wind rus- 
tled in the chestnut trees, throngs of de- 
parting office workers and other pass- 
ers-by joined the silent, stately pro- 
cession. By the time it reached the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier in what had 
been known as Place de l'Etoile but 
last week was rechristened Place Charles 
de Gaulle, the crowd numbered a quar- 
ter of a million people. There were busi- 
nessmen and young army draftees, girls 
in maxicoats from the Left Bank and 
old women in black, factory workers 
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‘S SEEN AT PRESIDENTIAL NEWS CONFERENCES 
ind the day after tomorrow.” 


and elegant matrons, and whole fam- 
ilies walking under a single umbrella. 
They sang the Marseillaise and deposited 
mounds of wet flowers at the tomb. By 
the end of the parade, the mimosas 
and roses, carnations and violets had 
been piled five feet high, in the shape 
of a giant Cross of Lorraine. 


Thucydides at Bedtime 


That cross, symbol of Joan of Are 
as well as De Gaulle’s Free French forc- 
es, Was a supremely appropriate final 
tribute to a man who had courted glo- 
ry all his life. “Glory,” he wrote in 1934, 
“gives herself only to those who have al- 
ways dreamed of her.” From childhood, 
De Gaulle cherished his own dream of 
glory for France as well as for himself. 
The son of a philosophy professor who 
taught in a Jesuit school, Charles de- 
veloped an almost mystical association 
with his country. 

As a young student, he was impressed 
by the teaching of Auguste Comte, 
whose positivism renounced flowery 
philosophical argumentation in favor of 
deductions based on observable facts. 
But he was also influenced by Nobel 
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Bergson, 
who emphasized the impor- 
tance of intuition; by the 17th 
century playwright Corneille, 


Prizewinner Henri 


who said man’s overriding 
duty was to place reason 
above emotion; and by the 
flowing richness of the lan- 
guage of Racine, Bossuet, Vic- 
tor Hugo and Chateaubriand. 
In later life, he was a vo- 
racious and catholic reader, 
consuming everything from 
gardening books to German 
military tracts in the original. 
He considered Thucydides 
good bedtime reading. 

De Gaulle chose the army as his pro- 
fession and, when he entered Saint- 
Cyr, wrote on his copybook Hugo's 
maxim: “Concision in style, precision 
in thought, decision in life.” At Saint- 
Cyr, De Gaulle’s lean, 6-ft. 4-in. frame 
won him the nickname “Asparagus.” 
Graduated 13th in a class of 212, he 
joined Colonel Philippe Pétain’s 33rd In- 
fantry. When World War I broke out 
two years later, De Gaulle, a company 
commander, was wounded three times. 
Near Verdun, he was struck by shell 
fire and captured by the Germans. The 
French at first thought he was dead. 
He made three unsuccessful escape at- 
tempts, finally submitted to captivity 
and began collecting material for his 
first major book, Discord Among the 
Enemy, which blamed imperial Ger- 
many’s downfall on the army’s refusal 
to obey civilian authority. 

In 1921, De Gaulle married Yvonne 
Vendroux, whose family owned a bis- 
cuit company. After attending France's 
war college, De Gaulle was appointed 
Marshal Pétain’s aide-de-camp. As 
France withdrew politically and mil- 
itarily behind the supposedly impreg- 


nable Maginot Line, De Gaulle protested 
against the purely defensive strategy that 
it epitomized. “Colonel Motor,” as his 
critics called him, published a prescient 
book, The Army of the Future, in which 
he argued for a 100,000-man_profes- 
sional army built mainly around ar- 
mored divisions. 

De Gaulle’s theories were vindicated 
in 1940 when Hitler's fast-rolling pan- 
zers outflanked the Maginot Line and 
knifed into France. Given command of 
a newly formed armored division, De 
Gaulle managed to inflict a setback on 
the invaders before he was appointed a 
junior Cabinet Minister. As France's mil- 
itary leaders contemplated surrender, De 
Gaulle escaped by Royal Air Force 
plane to London. On June 18, 1940, 
the day after Marshal Pétain announced 
that he was seeking an end to the fight- 
ing, Charles de Gaulle spoke to the peo- 
ple of France from London. “Has the 
last word been said?” he asked. “Is our 
defeat final and irremediable? To those 
questions, I answer no! Whatever hap- 
pens, the flame of French resistance 
must not and shall not die.” 

De Gaulle had neither following, 
funds nor authority. The collaborationist 
Vichy regime condemned him to death 
as a traitor. No matter. He imperiously 
insisted that he was the acting chief of 
a great power and demanded an equal 
voice with the other Allied leaders. “I 
am too poor to bow,” he told Chur- 
chill. De Gaulle’s attitude rankled Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who shared British 
Novelist H.G. Wells’ opinion of him as 
“an utterly sincere megalomaniac.” 
Churchill moaned that “of all the cross- 
es I have had to bear, the Cross of Lor- 
raine was the heaviest.” By the time 
De Gaulle returned to France in the 
wake of the Allied invasion in June 
1944, he was a national legend. 


Political Comeback 


Under De Gaulle’s guidance, France 
began to set up the Fourth Republic 
and the old political parties reappeared. 
Le Général would not lower himself to 
join one. “De Gaulle is not on the 
left,” he said. “Nor on the right. Nor 
in the center. He is above.” As pro- 
visional Premier, De Gaulle became in- 
creasingly annoyed by the revival of 
the bickering that had paralyzed pre- 
vious governments. He summoned his 
Ministers to a Sunday meeting in 1946 
and turned up in full uniform, “You 
have espoused the quarrels of your var- 
ious parties,” he told them. “I disap- 
prove of this, but unless I establish by 
force a dictatorship, which I don’t want 
and which would no doubt end up 
badly, I haven't the means to prevent 
this experiment. Therefore, | must with- 
draw . If you fail, at least I shall re- 
main intact.” Brushing aside all dis- 
cussion, he strode regally from the room. 

The next year, De Gaulle attempted 
a political comeback by founding his 
own party, Rassemblement du Peuple 





Frangais (RPF), but it failed to gain 
sufficient strength to bring him to 
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power. In 1955, De Gaulle once more 
announced his retirement from public 
life. “I say farewell to you,” he declared. 
“We shall not meet again until the tem- 
pest again looses itself on France.” 

By 1958, a tempest born in Algeria 
threatened to engulf France in civil 
war. French military leaders, stung by 
defeats in Indochina and feeling be- 
trayed by the politicians, were deter- 
mined to put down the Arab revolt 
even if they first had to seize Paris and in- 
stall a new government. The army, joined 
by longtime French settlers in Algeria 
and powerful economic interests in 
France, clamored for the return of De 
Gaulle to power in the belief that he 
would hold on to the colony. As the con- 
dition for his return, De Gaulle de- 
manded emergency powers, including 


rule by decree in selected areas. De 
Gaulle’s definition of the new system: 
“The Assemblies debate, the Ministers 
govern, the constitutional council thinks, 
the President of the Republic decides.” 
War-weary Frenchmen, fed up with 
continual government crises, were hap- 
py to let De Gaulle do the deciding 
By an overwhelming margin, they ap- 
proved the new constitution in a ref- 
erendum and elected De Gaulle the 
first President of the new Fifth Re- 
public. He quickly took firm control. 


Against the Tide 


Foreigners, including France's closest 
and oldest allies, soon discovered that a 
strong France was not going to be easy 
to live with. Postwar developments 
shaped a close alliance between the Con- 


most precious of metals.” He declared 
that the U.S. commitment to defend Eu- 
rope against Soviet attack was mean- 
ingless, arguing that Washington would 
never risk Russian nuclear retaliation 
against American cities to save its al- 
lies. Finally, in 1966, he withdrew 
France from military participation in 
NATO but retained political membership 
in the Atlantic Alliance 

Though De Gaulle sought a system 
of economic and political cooperation 
in Europe, he balked at the development 
of the supranational agencies, which 
were essential to bring about such co- 
operation. To De Gaulle, the only le- 
gitimate political entity was the nation- 
state. The Common Market, the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community, and 
Europe’s other international agencies 





CROWDS MARCHING AT PLACE CHARLES DE GAULLE (FORMERLY PLACE DE L’ETOILE) 
A lifelong crusade under a banner emblazoned with the Cross of Lorraine. 


the right to rule by decree for six months 
Four days after the National Assembly 
acquiesced, he flew to Algiers and told 
a cheering French crowd, “I have un- 
derstood you.” 

He understood them, but he did not 
heed them. He had long been con- 
vinced that France must free itself of 
the burden of colonial possessions. As 
early as 1934, he had written: “What 
real and lasting profit can be had by 
such annexations?” Turning first to 
France’s twelve Black African colonies, 
he offered them immediate independence 
and the possibility of a voluntary eco 
nomic association with France. Then 
De Gaulle cracked down on the re- 
bellious French military and made peace 
with Algerian rebels 

In September 1958, De Gaulle made 
another major move, submitting a new 
constitution to the French people. It 
changed the country from a parliamen- 
lary system to a presidential one, grant- 
ing the chief executive the right to 
dissolve the National Assembly and to 
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tinent and the U.S., but De Gaulle want- 
ed to organize a “Europe of fatherlands” 
that would look East as well as West, 
and would implausibly stretch from the 
Atlantic to the Urals. He wanted a Eu- 
rope free of domination by either the 
U.S. or the Soviet Union, a third force 
that could arbitrate, if need be, be- 
tween the two opposing blocs. 
Because of the force of De Gaulle’s 
imposing personality and keen insight, 
France came to wield disproportionate 
power (in 1959, it had a medium-size 
population of 47 million and a G.N.P 
of $48.6 billion). He recognized earlier 
than most that the nuclear standoff be- 
tween the U.S. and Russia afforded 
other countries considerable room for 
maneuver. While enjoying the protection 
of the U.S. nuclear umbrella, he at- 
tacked American economic penetration 
of Europe, and unsuccessfully sought 
to undermine American 
pansion by trying to persuade other 
countries to reject the dollar in favor 
of a return to the gold standard—"that 


business ex- 


were repugnant because they adulterated 
the essence of national identity. His 
stand against European unity may well 
have cost him the opportunity to be Eu- 
rope’s first President 

He did move, however, to erase the 
old enmity between French and Ger- 
mans, Though De Gaulle was raised 
on his father’s stories of his wounds 
and France's disgrace in the Franco- 
Prussian War, le Général had a pro 
found respect for the abilities of the 
Germans. On a visit to the Soviet Union 
in 1945, De Gaulle stopped off to see 
the battlefield at Stalingrad. For a long 
time, he stood mute before the incred- 
ible destruction. Molotov waited for his 
comment. Finally it came. “Un grand 
peuple,” De Gaulle said somberly, “Un 
grand peuple—les allemands.” 

De Gaulle regarded London's appli- 
cation to join the Common Market as 
a Trojan horse that would give the 
U.S. an entrée to Europe—“the Amer- 
ican hand in the British glove,” 
it. As a result, he vetoed 


he called 
Britain's 
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application in 1963, setting back the 
rest of Europe's then bright dreams of 
eventual political federation. 

Despite his conservative attitude to- 
ward the concept of Europe, De Gaulle 
pursued venturesome policies elsewhere. 
In 1964, France became the first West- 
ern power since the Korean War to ex- 
tend recognition to Peking. He became 
the first Western statesman who ac- 
tively sought to build ties with the East 
Bloc and to overcome the rigidities of 
the cold war. He proposed a gradual eas- 
ing of tension by a process he de- 
scribed as détente, entente, coopération. 
He recognized the Oder-Neisse line as 
Poland’s western border and urged Bonn 
to do the same. He also urged inter- 
national acceptance of East Germany. 
The basic outlines of Willy 
Brandt's Ostpolitik were 
traced several years earlier 
by De Gaulle. In the Mid- 
dle East. De Gaulle dropped 
his support of Israel follow- 
ing the 1967 war. Then, after 
reprimanding the Jews as an 
“elite, domineering people,” 
he made overtures to the 
Arabs that were intended, 
his apologists maintain, to 
retain Western influence in 
an area that had only Rus- 
sia as an alternative. 

Always, De Gaulle de- 
ported himself according to 
the stern precepts of lead- 
ership he laid down in 1934 
in a small book called The 
Edge of the Sword. “Noth- 
ing demonstrates authority 
better than silence,” he 
wrote. “There can be no 
prestige without mystery, for 
we have little reverence for 
that which we know too 
well.” De Gaulle — rarely 
granted private press inter- 
views and seldom appeared 
in public. At his press con- 
ferences, held about every 
six months, 1,000 or so jour- 
nalists would sit on frail gild- 
ed chairs in an ornate re- 
ception hall in the Elysée 
as De Gaulle answered the 
questions that suited him 
and invariably passed over the others. 

His bulky form made him a tempt- 
ing target for assassination, and the die- 
hard Secret Army Organization, which 
despised him for giving up Algeria, was 
gunning for him. In all, there were at 
least ten plots and two actual attempts 
to kill him. Once, on a road near Paris, 
his black presidential Citroén was rid- 
dled with bullets. But De Gaulle and 
his wife remained sitting erect in the 
back seat, refusing even to duck. After 
all, he once wrote: “Adversity attracts 
the man of character . . . He seeks out 
the bitter joy of responsibility.” 

If De Gaulle’s speech was stately 
and oracular in public, it was often 
earthy in conversations with friends. 
Like Lenin, he seems to have com- 
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mented on everything and everybody. 
On John F. Kennedy: “[{a President] 
with the style of a hairdresser’s assistant 
—he combed his way through prob- 
lems.” On Jackie Kennedy, after John 
Kennedy's death: “She'll end up on an 
oilman’s yacht.” On Harry Truman: “a 
merchant.” On Richard Nixon, 1963: 
“This man has a great future in store 
for him.” 

When De Gaulle was out of power. 
he liked to describe the continual shifts 
of Ministers in the Fourth Republic's 
Cabinets by saying, “Chose, machin, 
chouette |thingamabob, _ thingamajig, 
whosit] are being replaced by chouette, 
machin, chose.” He often referred to 


members of the National Assembly as 
pisse froid or pisse vinaigre. In private, 





DE GAULLE & WIFE AT DAUGHTER'S GRAVE (1969) 
Restoration of pride. 


he often called France “vacharde”—in- 
ert or uninspired. The fact was that 
France offered De Gaulle too limited a 
scope and power base. Try as he might, 
he could not change the basic reality 
that France simply lacked the specific 
gravity to offset the force of a 
superpower. 

De Gaulle’s narrow victory in the 
1965 presidential election should have 
warned him that his popularity was not 
boundless. He shrugged off the growing 
disorders in early spring of 1968 to fly 
off for a chat with Rumania’s Nicolae 
Ceausescu. While he was being feted in 
Bucharest, much of France erupted in 
chaos, as students battled police and 
striking workers seized plants. Shaken, 
De Gaulle returned and, after making 


certain of the army’s support, finally ral- 
lied his country. After a ringing speech 
(“I shall not withdraw. I have a man- 


date from the people.”), a million 
Frenchmen marched down the Champs- 
Elysées in support of De Gaulle. 

The following year, De Gaulle chose 
to turn a referendum on the estab- 
lishment of regional governments (a rel- 
atively popular issue) and the down- 
grading of the Senate (an unpopular 
one) into a vote of confidence on his 
presidency. As the returns showed that 
the trend was running irreversibly 
against him, De Gaulle sent a two-sen- 
tence message to Paris from Colombey: 
“I am ceasing to exercise my functions 
as President of the Republic. This de- 
cision takes effect at noon today.” 

Though the dimensions of 
De Gaulle’s place in French 
history are already evident, 
years must pass before a 
conclusion can be reached 
on such questions as whether 
Europe was actually better 
served by keeping Britain 
out in the cold a while long- 
er. Harvard Political Sci- 
entist Stanley Hoffmann, for 
one, believes that if utopian 
federalists had managed to 
achieve some sort of Eu- 
ropean unity ten or 15 years 
ago, it would have been “a 
merger of confused peoples 
not knowing what they were 
doing. The kind of Western 
Europe that is emerging now 
is a very pragmatic Europe, 
cooperating step by step in 
areas where they are indeed 
highly interdependent. This 
is what De Gaulle had in 
mind.” But others point out 
that De Gaulle’s “no” killed 
a certain spirit, born of the 
war and the Communist 
takeovers in Eastern Europe, 
that provided a supranation- 
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al impulse toward rapid 
federation. 
Whatever the historical 


judgment on his leadership, 
De Gaulle demonstrated the 
importance of those great in- 
tangibles in the calculus of 
power—moral force, will, style, vision. 
To many men, these are only words; they 
were realities to De Gaulle, realities that 
the world often distrusts and yet yearns 
for more than ever today. These quali- 
ties, as much as any specific accomplish- 
ments, will make his figure endure, just 
as the memory of another great—and 
even more controversial—Frenchman 
has survived through the years. As a 
young man, Charles de Gaulle composed 
a tribute to Napoleon Bonaparte that 
could serve as his own epitaph: “In spite 
of the time that has gone by, of opposing 
sentiments and new subjects for mourn- 
ing, crowds from every part of the world 
render homage to his memory and near 
his grave abandon themselves to a shiver 
of grandeur.” 
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Middle East: A Secret Rendezvous 


USK had just descended on the flat, 
lonely Arava wilderness north of 
Elath when the two convoys of cars ap- 
proached each other at a border point 
where Israel and Jordan meet. Prear- 
ranged signals were flashed, and the con- 
voy from Jordan sped into Israel. Some 
of the Jordanians joined the Israeli con- 
voy, which moved to a secluded spot. 
For 90 minutes, Jordan’s King Hussein 
and Israel's Deputy Premier Yigal Al- 
lon carried on an undisturbed conver- 
sation in an air-conditioned car. Israeli 
security men maintained a lookout, and 
Israeli army units near by went on the 
alert, without being told why. 

The meeting was the latest of ten or 
so that have been held since September 
1968, when Hussein met Allon and Is- 
racli Foreign Minister Abba Eban in 
London. The King has conferred at 
least once during that period with Is- 
rael’s Premier Golda Meir. 

Stronger Throne. During the parley, 
Hussein and Allon conversed in Arabic 
and English. The opening topic was 
peace. In the past few weeks, Israel has 
held a cursory discussion with United 
Nations Mediator Gunnar Jarring. Allon 
asked the King whether Jordan might be 
interested in carrying on peace talks with 
Israel, either through Jarring or directly. 
Hussein acknowledged that conditions 
have changed since the death of Egypt's 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, and that his throne 
is stronger as a result of Jordan’s civil 
war. But he held that the time was not 
ripe for unilateral discussions. Even so, 
one result of the border meeting is that 
broader negotiations With Tepresenta- 
tives of other Arab states can be expect- 
ed to follow. 

Turning to the question of the guer- 
rillas, the two leaders agreed that the 
fedayeen were a nuisance to both coun- 
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tries and that coordination was necessary 
to neutralize them. The King received 
promises of Israeli help. 

Hussein and Allon also agreed to ex- 
pand economic relations. At the same 
time, however. Hussein protested that 
Mrs. Meir was undercutting him by ob- 
serving during her latest U.S. visit that 
Palestinian statehood was only a ques- 
tion of redrawing Jordan’s boundaries. 
The King was prepared to grant Pal- 
estinian autonomy of a sort, he said, 
but under his rule, and not as the nu- 
cleus of an independent Palestinian state. 

Seeking the Mantle. On that note of 
amiability the meeting ended. Both sides 
kept the discussion secret, but Israel 
was particularly sensitive. Mrs. Meir’s 
government has publicly insisted that it 
will not talk with the U.N.’s Jarring 
until Egypt removes its newly emplaced 
Soviet-built missiles from the Suez Ca- 
nal Zone. Israel’s Cabinet was startled, 
therefore. when an opposition member 
said in the Knesset last week that he 
had heard about the Hussein-Allon talks 
and demanded to know why Israel's par- 
liament had not been briefed on them. 
His question was erased from parlia- 
mentary records, and censors refused 
to let newsmen report it. 

There was speculation that the ques- 
tion had been planted by supporters of 
Defense Minister Moshe Dayan. With 
key Labor Party elections set for mid- 
December, Dayan is locked in an in- 
creasingly bitter battle with Allon, Eban 
and Finance Minister Pinhas Sapir, the 
party’s kingmaker, over who should be 
designated heir apparent to Mrs. Meir, 
72. Dayan wants the mantle; so does 
Allon, an Oxford-educated Kibbutznik 
who was a military hero (in the 1948 
War of Independence) before he shift- 
ed from the army to politics. 





JORDANIAN VISITOR HUSSEIN 
Amiable exchange in an air-conditioned car, 





DEFENSE MINISTER DAYAN 
Cross words over the Premier’s phone. 


To make himself more acceptable to 
party moderates and to demonstrate in- 
dependence, Dayan is striving to change 
his hawkish image. In recent months, 
for example, he has proposed that both 
Israel and Egypt pull back 13 miles 
from their Suez Canal fortifications so 
that the canal can be reopened. Two 
weeks ago, at a Labor Party meeting in 
Haifa, Dayan also suggested that Israel 
reopen the Jarring talks in earnest. To 
end the Arab conflict, he said, “we 
must plunge into some very cold water, 
because we are not interested in con- 
tinuing the war.” 

Furious, Mrs. Meir telephoned Dayan 
and reminded him that her government 
was still publicly opposed to talks be- 
cause of Egyptian and Soviet missile 
movements near Suez, and that the 
U.S. was increasing its arms shipments 
to Israel to counterbalance those move- 
ments. In fact, both the U.S. and Israel 
have quietly decided that “rectification,” 
or rollback, of the missiles is a dead 
issue. Even so, when Dayan told Golda 
that he had been misquoted, the Pre- 
mier hung up on him. 

After that conversation, articles crit- 
ical of Dayan began to appear in major 
Israeli newspapers last week. They were 
almost certainly inspired by anti-Dayan 
leaders of the Labor Party. Dayan’s en- 
emies are not all congregated in the 
Labor hierarchy. Earlier, the magazine 
Ha’olam Hazeh (This World) had pub- 
lished a highly suspicious story claiming 
to document an attempt to recruit the 
Defense Minister into the CIA in 1959, 
when he was a private citizen. The mag- 
azine reproduced a letter, purported to 
be from the Pentagon to a U.S. mil- 
itary attaché in Tel Aviv, which or- 
dered him to arrange Dayan’s enlistment 
with the local CIA station chief. In the 
same issue of Ha’olam Hazeh was an- 
other story, which took laudatory note 
of Allon’s “heavy work schedule.” 
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Eglibdan? Sudeglib? 
Or Libdangypt? 


For a dozen years, Egypt's late Pres- 
ident Gamal Abdel Nasser tried repeat- 
edly to achieve some sort of Arab unity. 
He failed every time. In 1958, he forged 
a union with Syria and Iraq that endured 
for three contention-ridden years and is 
commemorated only by Egypt’s contin- 
uing official designation as the United 
Arab Republic. At the same time he con- 
ceived of a looser association between 
Egypt and Yemen, but the plan got no- 
where. Nasser’s most realistic attempt, 
dreamed up a year ago, involved Egypt 
and its revolutionary neighbors, Libya 
and Sudan. In Cairo last week, rulers of 
the three countries met to see how much 
farther they could carry the idea. 

Instant Power. Last December, when 
Nasser traveled to Khartoum and Trip- 
oli to promote the three-way federation, 
he was met by frantic crowds screaming: 


Ow 


Benghazi 





“One people, one people, one people!” 
Until his death, Nasser met regularly 
with Sudanese Leader Jaafar Numeiry 
and Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi. At last 
weck’s meeting, Numeiry, Gaddafi and 
Nasser’s successor, Anwar Sadat, pro- 
duced a communiqué pledging to seck 
eventual political federation. To this end, 
they set up a “Tripartite Political 
Command.” 

If the three countries ever did unite 
—an enormous if—the resulting North 
African nation would become a power to 
be reckoned with. It would be the world’s 
15th largest nation in population (50.5 
million) and seventh in size (2,033,000 
sq. mi.). Economically, it would have a 
solid base in Libya's $1 billion-a-year oil 
industry, Sudan’s considerable agricul- 
tural potential and Egypt's manpower re- 
serves. Militarily, the union could pro- 
vide additional manpower and protected 
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defensive positions in any new war with 
Israel. 

Under present conditions, the West 
would be leary of this federation. The 
newer revolutionary governments of Lib- 
ya and Sudan are more belligerent than 
the often embattled Egyptians. Gaddafi 
is particularly bellicose, not only toward 
Israel, but toward conservative Arab 
governments as well. 

Second Thoughts. Gaddafi might goad 
the triumvirate into trouble. He has al- 
ready ordered 110 French Mirage jets 
—and intimated that they might be 
turned over to Egypt. The French, who 
included a clause forbidding third-party 
use of the planes, are consequently be- 
ginning to drop hints of nondelivery. The 
Soviets, however, have already provided 
MIGs for Sudan and may well move in 
if the French renege. 

Britain, too, is having second thoughts 
about the proposed sale of 188 Cen- 
turion tanks to Libya. British public 
opinion, already roiled by the prospect 
of a resumption of sales to South Af- 
rica, would strongly condemn the de- 
ployment of Centurions against Israel. 
But once again, Moscow may take up 
the slack if the British kill the sale. 

The federation plan has already had 
a noticeable impact on other Arab states. 
Algeria, loath to see a huge new power 
rise On its eastern border, will court 
Libya next month, when President 
Houari Boumedienne visits Tripoli. 

Syria, as a result of a coup in Da- 
mascus last week, may seek to join the 
new federation despite its geographic 
separation from the three other mem- 
bers. Defense Minister Hafez Assad, 
40, staged the coup by quietly dispatch- 
ing his intelligence agents to arrest Pres- 
ident Noureddine Atassi and General 
Salah Jadid, who had been the strong- 
man of Syria’s extremist Baathist party. 
The more moderate Assad, who ap- 
parently moved to get Jadid before Jadid 
could get him, had been ordered to re- 
sign as Defense Minister by the Baath- 
ist congress. If he can keep control of 
the government, Assad might not only 
cooperate with the Cairo government, 
which the radical Baathists dislike, but 
might also amend Syria's adamant 
stance against peace with Israel. 

Just Foreigners. For the moment, 
the other Arab states and the West as 
well can enjoy the luxury of skepticism 
about the federation. The obstacles in 
the way of the union are numerous. 
Both Numeiry and Gaddafi realize that 
an Egyptian President, whoever he is, 
would always dominate the alliance. Su- 
dan fears that Cairo will dump its ex- 
cess population on the spacious land. 

Libya is already subsidizing Egypt out 
of oil incomes at a rate of $55 million an- 
nually, and Cairo is hungry for more. 
Libyans have been heard to murmur, 
moreover, that the Egyptian technicians 
sent to Tripoli last year are “just foreign- 
ers—as bad as the Italians, the British or 
the Americans.” In view of such feelings, 
the will-o’-the-wisp of Arab unity may 
prove as elusive as ever. 


The Champagne Spy 


Egyptian generals and Cabinet mem- 
bers in the early 1960s knew Wolfgang 
Lotz as a wealthy German horse breed- 
er with an engaging habit of sending 
champagne and other lavish gifts to well- 
placed friends. They thought of him as 
an ex-Wehrmacht captain in Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps who later made a for- 
tune in Australia. Some whispered that 
he was actually a former lieutenant col- 
onel in Hitler's dread SS who had 
joined Egyptian intelligence. 

To the astonishment of his Egyptian 
friends, the rusty-haired Lotz was dis- 
closed in 1965 to be an Israeli spy. 
Lotz’s explanation was persuasive 
enough to save his life. He joined the 
Israelis, he said, because they had threat- 
ened to reveal his Nazi past to the 
Bonn authorities. Besides, there was 
the convincing detail that he was un- 
circumcised. The court let him off 





WOLFGANG LOTZ 
High exchange rate. 


with a 25-year sentence, and only 
three years later Lotz and his Ger- 
man wife Waldrud were turned over 
to the Israelis in an exchange of pris- 
oners. Along with nine Israeli captives, 
the Lotzes were swapped for more 
than 4,000 Egyptian prisoners, including 
nine generals. 

Last week Israeli officials allowed the 
full extent of Lotz’s subterfuge to be re- 
vealed by official sources for the first 
time. Far from being an ex-Nazi sol- 
dier, Lotz was a Jew, an Israeli citizen 
and an officer of Israel's army. He was 
born in Germany in 1921, to be sure, 
but emigrated to Palestine with his Jew- 
ish mother in 1933. He later spent 
seven years in the British army (in- 
cluding four in Egypt, where he learned 
fluent Arabic). He served in the Sinai 
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campaign of 1956 as the commander 
of an Israeli infantry company. 

Radio in a Boot. In 1960, Lotz turned 
up in West Berlin, where he applied for 
and received West German citizenship. 
A year later, he arrived in Egypt, set up a 
riding school and horse farm, and began 
impressing important people by giving 
away tape recorders and cameras, refrig- 
erators and washing machines. 

Through his new friends in the Gez- 
ira Sporting Club, Lotz was able to 
set_ up a stable in the Abassiye Gar- 
rison and get a permanent pass to the 
camp. Later he trained his horses at a 
practice race track beside the armor 
depot near Heliopolis. All the while, 
he was relaying his gleanings back to 
Israel on a tiny transmitter he kept in 
a riding boot. Through German friends, 
he established that Egyptian rockets 
were not an immediate menace because 
their guidance systems were unreliable. 
He also learned that the Egyptians’ HA- 
300 jet interceptor—a great worry to 
the Israelis at the time—was a dud. 

Lotz’s greatest accomplishment: was 
his verification that the Shaloufa rock- 
et site, near Great Bitter Lake on the 
Suez Canal, was a genuine base and 
nota dummy. Posing as tourists on a fish- 
ing trip, the Lotzes drove toward the 
camp and managed to get themselves ar- 
rested. “I was afraid they would simply 


send us away,” says Lotz. “Fortunately, 
they took us straight into the base.” 
Once there. Lotz talked the commandant 
into calling his old friend Brigadier Gen- 
eral Fuad Osman, a highly placed Egyp- 
tian intelligence officer. The conversa- 
tion, as Lotz recalls it: 

Osman: Rusty, do you want to rot in 
jail, or will you pay up with a bottle of 
champagne? 

Lotz: Egyptian or French? 

Osman: Now don’t act like a Jew. 
French champagne, of course. 

As Lotz entered a party a few days 
later, the brigadier shouted: “Here comes 
the Israeli spy who tried to get into 
our rocket base.” Everyone laughed, in- 
cluding Lotz. He had already reported 
to his Israeli colleagues—who still re- 
fer to him as “the champagne spy” 
—that the Shaloufa base was being 
made ready for Soviet missiles. 

In 1965 the Egyptians rounded up 
a number of West Germans as a pre- 
cautionary measure before a visit by 
East German Boss Walter Ulbricht 
When the police searched Lotz’s home, 
they discovered that he had been spy- 
ing for the Israelis. Since the 1968 pris- 
oner exchange, Lotz has lived modestly 
in Tel Aviv as an Israeli air force 
major. He has grown paunchy despite 
his daily riding, and sometimes admits 
that he misses the high life in Cairo. 





SOVIET UNION 
A Voice Silenced, 
A Voice Raised 


“When I was writing my books,” An- 
drei Amalric said last February, “I re- 
alized I was risking prison.” Risk be- 
came reality last week. In Sverdlovsk, 
850 miles from Amalric’s home in Mos- 
cow and well out of bounds to nosy 
Western correspondents, the Russian so- 
cial critic, 32. was sentenced to three 
years at hard labor for having “dis- 
tributed fabrications defaming the So- 
viet state.” Among his “fabrications” 
were two books published only in the 





West: Involuntary Journey to Siberia, a 
an account of the 18 months he served bs 


in exile, and Will The Soviet Union 
Survive Until 1984?, a grim, apoca- 
lyptic view of Russia's future (TIME, 
Dec. 19). 

Even though the trial was deliberately 
held far away in the Ural Mountains, de- 
tails leaked out. It was learned that 
Amalric, frail and hollow-cheeked, had 
pleaded not guilty and declared the tri- 
al illegal in a one-hour statement to 
the court. Amalric’s friends fear he may 
not survive his harsh sentence, for he suf- 
fers from heart disease. His wife Gi- 
selle, in a statement given to Western 
correspondents, said: “I know that my 





A Dictionary Headed 
For die Bestsellerliste 


HE traveler leaving his plane at Munich air- 

port may well wonder what country he is vis- 
iting. A helpful Groundhostess will guide den 
Globetrotter to cinem Duty Free Shop, where 
he can use den Travelerscheck. His wite will 
learn of a nearby Beautyfarm, where das Glam- 
ourgirl can enjoy das Bodybuilding or ein Face- 
lift. On her way back, she will be able to do 
some one-stop-shopping in dem Basementstore 
or in dem Supermarket. While she is occu- 
pied, her husband, if he happens to be eis Play- 
boy or ein Ladykiller, may have cinen Long- 
drink Extra Dry and chase eine Sexbombe 

In France, the late Charles de Gaulle made 
every effort to rid the language of franglais ex- 
pressions, with only mixed success, The Ger- 
mans are hesitant to embark on a_ similar 
campaign of linguistic purification, One reason 
is that Hitler tried to purge German of all non- 
Teutonic expressions, and an attempt today 
might smack of Nazism. 

The result is that German has become pep- 
pered with what might be called deurtschlisch 
words and phrases. Many of the hybrid words 
come from the aeronautic or computer fields, 
but many more are general terms like die Es- 
kalation, die Antibabypille, der Selfmademan 
and der Allroundman. 

At cine Cocktailparty in Munich two years 
ago, a bookseller complained about the prev- 
alence of Americanisms to Fritz Neske, an au- 
thor, and his wife Ingeborg, a linguist. The 
Neskes decided to catalogue the terms that 
had become common. Their recently published 
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DIE SEXBOMBE 


Dictionary of English and American Expres- 
sions in German (Deutscher Taschenbuch Ver- 
lag. 314 pages: $1.85) contains 3,000 of them. 
Sales of the dictionary have been brisk, even 
though it has not yet made die Bestsellerliste. 

As the Neskes’ book attempts to explain 
Americanisms to Germans, a forthcoming 50- 
page handbook put out by Bristol's Abson 
Press will try to make Briticisms comprehensible 
to Americans, and Americanisms to Britons, 
The glossary, which has more than 200 Amer- 
icanisms, advises the newly arrived American 
housewife that when she goes shopping for dia- 
pers, a baby carriage, a flashlight and a vac- 
uum cleaner, she should ask for nappies, a 
pram, a torch and a hoover. The housewife 
will find that while there are no eggplants or zuc- 
chini in the food stores, aubergines and cour- 
gettes taste exactly like them. If she finds it all 
too baffling and wants to return home, no mov- 
ing van will pull up to her front door, but a pan- 
technicon will. 
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THEY'RE BEGINNING TO CALL US 
SUPER RUM. 

NOT BECAUSE WE'RE MICHTIER. 
WE JUST MAKE A DAIQUIRI TASTE 


BETTER THAN IT HAS ANY RIGHT TO. 
RONRICO.SUPER RUM. 
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An introductory offer 
to people 

who have never owned 
a Chrysler. 


We want to introduce as many people as possible to the finest-designed, 
best-built Chryslers we've ever offered. 
So we’re coming through with the Royal. A brand-new series of Chryslers. 
At a new low price. $112" less than any other Chrysler. 





Coming through in a big way. 


Royal is every inch a Chrysler. Uncompro- 
misingly full-sized. 

It’s also a bigger car than our chief com- 
petition, Buick LeSabre and Olds Delta 88. 

With a roomier interior. 

And a bigger trunk. 





A matter of inches. 


Our new 360 V-8 is ten cubic inches bigger 
than the engines on Buick and Olds 

More important, especially in a car this 
size, our engine comes through with more 
horsepower. 

All on regular gas. 








A difference of opinion. 


LeSabre and Delta come with coil spring 
suspension systems. The Royal uses torsion 
bars 

They'll tell you coil springs are better 
We'll tell you torsion bars are 

Who's right? 

Well, we urge you to try them both and 
make up your own mind 

It is interesting to note, however, that GM 
does use torsion bars on two models: the 
most expensive Cadillac, and the most ex- 
pensive Oldsmobile 

Now are we coming through? 








Built and engineered with extra care. 


The Royal body is a single solid unit. Unit- 
ized with over 5000 individual welds. 





The competition uses bolts to mate the 
body to the frame. 

On a test drive, you probably wouldn't 
notice any difference. But the differences 
are there. 

Our Unibody is stronger for one thing. It 
also stays tighter longer. So there is less 
chance of welds and seams opening up and 
forming rust pockets 

Another thing to remember is that Royal 
has no body bolts to work free and rattle 
after, say, a year or so of driving. 





Chrysler- Plymouth 
comes through for you... 


Coming Through is not a slogan with us. It is 
a way of life. We build and engineer our cars 
with extra care 

We test and inspect them against the most 
rigorous standards. We are committed to 
delivering cars to you with more exacting 
quality and enduring value than ever before. 

And _ that’s why Chrysler-Plymouth _ is 
Coming Through For You 








A car for people ready to move up. 


Chrysler Royal. An introduction to Chrysler 
luxury and quality. 
Coming through ata 
price you can afford. 
That's our offer. 











husband is strong in spirit and that nei- 
ther the indictment nor the sentence 
can break him spiritually. But I also 
know how weak his health is. I fear 
for him.” 

Suffering for Truth. On the day of 
Amalric’s trial in Sverdlovsk, the voice 
of another brave and gifted Russian 
wos heard in Moscow. In a 1,000-word 
open letter, the world-renowned cellist 
Mstislav Rostropovich asked: “Is it real- 
ly possible that the past has not taught 
us to be careful not to crush talented peo- 
ple—or anyone for that matter?” Ros- 
tropovich continued: “Every man should 
have the right to think and express him- 
self independently, and without fear, 
about the things he knows, believes per- 
sonally and has lived through.” The cel- 
list was speaking of his beleaguered 
friend Novelist Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
whom he has been harboring in his 
dacha near Moscow while a_ vitriolic 
press campaign rages against him. 

Evidently fearing that Solzhenitsyn 
will be prevented from journeying to 
Stockholm on Dec. 10 to accept his 
Nobel Prize, Rostropovich ridiculed the 
Kremlin's wildly fluctuating attitudes to- 
ward the award. He noted that when it 
was given to Boris Pasternak in 1958, 
and to Solzhenitsyn this year, it was re- 
garded as “a dirty political game.” But 
when Stalinist Novelist Mikhail Sho- 
lokhov was honored in 1965, it was 
seen as “a just recognition of the world 
significance of our literature.” About 
Solzhenitsyn’s banned novels, Rostro- 
povich said: “He has suffered for the 
right to write the truth as he sees it.” 

Rostropovich’s letter, now circulating 
from hand to hand in Russia, was ad- 
dressed to four major Soviet newspa- 
pers. All refused to print it. By writing 
and distributing it, in fact, the cellist 
risked being forbidden to perform. 


EAST-WEST 


The Long Detour 

As the small U.S. Army Beechcraft 
U-8 bobbed in and out of broken clouds 
one day last month, the four men aboard 
caught sight of the railroad tracks and 
the grassy airstrip that were supposed 
to mark their destination: the town of 
Kars in eastern Turkey, 20 miles from 
the Soviet border. They put down, but 
as they taxied toward the terminal, the 
men spotted what looked startlingly like 
a red star on a nearby helicopter. “It 
must be a Turkish red crescent,” mut- 
tered Major General Edward C.D. 
Scherrer, 57, head of the U.S. military- 
aid mission in Turkey and one of two 
American generals on board. 

Seconds later, a Soviet army vehicle 
roared up to their plane. Scherrer 
and his companions suddenly realized 
the extent of their error. They had land- 
ed at Leninakan, 20 miles inside So- 
viet Armenia. 

Last week, 20 days later, the Soviets 
finally released the four men after bal- 
looning the incident into an unpleasant 
cold war quarrel. No deal was made for 
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the return of the officers. After Moscow's 
announcement that the four would be re- 
leased, however, the Turkish government 
agreed to hand over the pilot and one 
passenger of a small Russian plane that 
had been hijacked late last month. Even 
so, the two students who took over the 
plane remained in Turkish custody, as 
did the Lithuanian father and son who 
forced the crew of an Aeroflot plane to 
land in Turkey in October and who killed 
a stewardess in the process. 

The Soviet release of the U.S. gener- 
als brought an end to the incident but 
hardly to the mystery of their capture. 
According to Scherrer, the plane had 
simply got lost in bad weather and then 
followed what seemed to be the Erzu- 
rum-Kars rail line. Turkish military ob- 
servers had a different line of specula- 
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SCHERRER & McQUARRIE (LEFT) IN TURKEY 
Also 20 hours of questioning. 


tion. They said that the generals had 
taken a detour to catch a glimpse of the 
heavily guarded Russian border near the 
picturesque Turkish town of Ani, the an- 
cient walled capital of Armenia. Emerg- 
ing from a cloud bank, they picked up 
the Leninakan radio beacon—which just 
happened to be set on precisely the same 
frequency as the beacon that normally 
comes from the Kars radio tower. 
Whether the Soviets deliberately lured 
the plane off course is uncertain, but the 
U.S. is convinced that it has happened 
before along the Soviet-Turkish border. 

After their landing, the four men 
were taken to a VIP villa. Scherrer and 
his deputy for ground forces, Brigadier 
General Claude M. McQuarrie Jr.—both 
of whom are privy to U.S., NATO and 
Turkish military secrets—were ques- 
tioned for a total of about 20 hours. 
Scherrer’s inquisitor was a KGB col- 
onel sent from Moscow. “I had to tell 
him several times he was being dis- 
respectful and trying to put words in 
my mouth,” said the general. 


The four captives played pool and 
backgammon with two Soviet majors 
and a female Armenian interpreter who 
were their constant companions. Often 
they were joined in the evening by two 
Soviet generals, who displayed a healthy 
curiosity about U.S. military affairs. On 
the last night of their captivity, after 
being driven to the Soviet border vil- 
lage of Akyaka, the two U.S. generals 
were held up for nine more hours while 
the Russians tried to get them to sign a 
protocol admitting that they crossed the 
border near Ani, implying that they 
had been snooping along the border. 
Finally Scherrer wrote on the paper: 
“We don't know when or where we 
crossed.” 

Back at his base in Ankara, Scher- 
rer, who stopped smoking last August, 
recalled that one of the Russian majors 
had remarked to him, “If you go through 
this without starting again, then you 
have really stopped.” Said Scherrer: 
“I've stopped all right.” 


PAKISTAN 


Worst of the Century 

The Pacific has its typhoons, the At- 
lantic its hurricanes and the Indian 
Ocean its cyclones. Last week one of 
the deadliest cyclones in history bat- 
tered the Ganges Delta region of East 
Pakistan with 150-m.p.h. winds and a 20- 
ft. tidal wave. 

In the early hours after the storm, 
some 350 bodies were sighted along 
one eight-mile stretch of coastline. In 
the Bay of Bengal, one ship was torn 
apart and scores of other craft were miss- 
ing. The greatest devastation apparently 
hit the islands of Hatia and Dakhin 
Shahbazpur, part of which was washed 
into the sea, Estimates of casualties 
ranged from 20,000 to 60,000, which 
would make it the region’s worst cy- 
clone of the century and second only 
to the deadly cyclone of 1876, which 
took an estimated 200,000 lives. 


ITALY 
Forget Rocinante—Fly TWA 


Throughout the three-day trial jin 
Rome's crowded criminal court last 
week, it was difficult to distinguish the 
prosecution from the defense. Both sides, 
in a torrent of rhetoric, apparently con- 
sidered the U.S. the real culprit—and 
not Defendant Raffaele Minichiello. A 
lance corporal in the U.S. Marine Corps, 
Minichiello, now 21, set a still unbro- 
ken record for long-distance skyjacking 
in October 1969, when he forced the 
crew of a TWA jet to fly 6,900 miles 
from California to Rome. At the time, 
Minichiello was AWOL and fleeing from 
a court-martial; he had broken into a 
PX because. he said, the Corps had 
cheated him out of $200 in pay, and 
he wanted to square accounts. 

“Raftaele Minichiello is a good, hard- 
working boy, a frightened boy,” said 
Prosecutor Antonio Scopelliti. “Life 
took him from the small, calm town of 
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The Argosy: the best 
color Bdia the ever built. 


The Argosy is a whole new breed of portable 
color TV. For example, its picture is 
so sharp we added a knob that lets 
you soften the image to your taste. 
It’s slimmer on the outside, tougher 
on the inside, with the easiest-to- 
service chassis ever built. 





pale tube. The 18” (diag.) color picture is bright, 
and it’s exceptionally detailed because of the new 
110-degree picture tube (others are 90 degrees). The 
electron beams that “paint” the picture on your 
screen travel a shorter distance, so they arrive 
with unusual sharpness and precision. The new 
tube also permits a slimmer, more 
D portable design...actually 4” slim- 
mer than comparable models. 


Inside, the Argosy is a triumph of 
100% solia Clectronic engineering. The chassis 

state chassis. is 100% solid state. Tubes that can 
deteriorate and cause colors to fade, shift or wash 
out have been replaced by advanced solid state 
components. The result: a reliable, cooler-running 


























ARGOSY 1-YEAR PARTS AND LABOR COVERAGE—BASIC WAE 
Purchaser Satisfaction program —"PS” for short— guarantees to the first retail purchaser that for one full year from the date 
of purchase, RCA Corporation will pay all labor charges for repair of defects and will make available replacements for any 
* basis; transportation to and from the service agency 1s the purchaser's 


defective parts of the Argosy (EP-506) on a carry-in” 
responsibility. (If the picture tube becomes defective within two years. it will be exchanged for a rebuilt picture tube.) Installa- 


power plant capable of much more consistent TV 
signal processing. 
The modular design of the chassis, called “Trans 
cs Vista” 100, marks another dra- 
matic advance. Most set functions 
have been grouped on 11 remov- 
able circuit boards—we call them 
AccuCircuits. Should an Accu- 
Circuit failure occur, the service 
New technician simply locates the 
AccuCircuits. faulty board and snaps a fresh one 
in place. Simple as that. 
This extraordinary television set comes with an 
extraordinary warranty, which we're proud to 
describe below. Basically, it’s a full year’s coverage 
on both parts and labor, plus two years on the pic- 
ture tube at the service agency of your choice. 





The Argosy: you can buy a cheaper color portable, 


but you can’t buy a 
better one at any price. 
See for yourself at your 


RCA dealer's. 


ated TV Reception 





PROVISIONS R&CAs new 


es ; 
| tion and set-up, foreign use, antenna systems and adjustment of customer controls are not included. To obtain warranty 
benefits contact your RCA dealer or the service agency of your choice with your Warranty Registration Card 
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man 
must feel for his scotch 
what he feels 
for his woman... 


C mn ed =~ 
Respect. 

You'll respect Pipers. Pipers Scots’ 
whisky. It's born in the Highlands of 
craggy, canny Scots, fiercely independent Seagram's 
men who give their lives to Pipers and 


give Pipers its life. They put their 00 PIPERS 


BLENODE 


hearts and minds and skills into every SCOTCH WHISKY 
precious drop. 
Pipers Scots’ whisky, proud bearer 
of the Seagram name. Purchase it and 
learn the taste of pride. 


lipers 


It’s made proudly, Drink it that way. 


100 Pipers * Blended Scotch Whisky * 86 Proof * Seagrams Distillers Company, New York 











MINICHIELLO IN ROME COURT 
Fleeing a chaotic civilization. 


Melito Irpino, where he was born, to 
the inferno of Viet Nam, and from the 
fields of Melito to the chaotic city of 
New York. We believe in the Mini- 
chiello who fought bravely in the rains 
of Viet Nam and earned a medal.” 

Uncultured Peasant. Defense Attor- 
ney Giuseppe Sotgiu seemed to agree 
with the prosecutor's every word. “I 
am sure that Italian judges will un- 
derstand and forgive an act born from 
a civilization of aircraft and war vi- 
olence, a civilization which overwhelmed 
this uncultured peasant, this Don Qui- 
xote without Dulcinea, without Sancho 
Panza, who instead of mounting his Ro- 
cinante flew across the skies.” 

While Italy's penal code does not 
yet recognize skyjacking as a crime, Mi- 
nichiello faced a possible 32-year pris- 
on term on charges of assault, kid- 
naping and bringing into the country 
a “weapon of war’—the MI carbine 
with which he commandeered the plane. 
Convicted on all counts, Minichiello 
was sentenced to only 74 years in prison 
—a year and a month more than the 
sympathetic prosecution had requested. 


He has already served one year of 
the sentence in Rome's bleak Queen 
of Heaven jail while awaiting trial. 
The penalty will be reduced by two 


more years as a result of a recent gen- 
eral amnesty, and another amnesty is 
expected in a couple of years. More- 
over, he can get time off for good be- 
havior, There is also a possibility that 
he will be free by next spring, for if 
the court does not respond to his ap- 
peal within six months, he will have 
to be released on “provisional liberty” 
until the court gets around to re- 
plying. Future skyjackers could hardly 
be discouraged by the leniency shown 
Minichiello. Had Minichiello faced the 
Marine court-martial for his original 
offense and been convicted, his max- 
imum jail sentence would have been 
six months, with a bad-conduct discharge 
from the Corps. 
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THE WAR 
The C.O.’s Private Battle 


It used to be that General Vo Nguyen 
Giap’s guerrilla manual was the main 
source of the U.S. military’s woes in Viet 
Nam. Now the brass is worrying about 
the U.S. Army Regulations as well. With 
the help of U.S. civilian lawyers, a few 
G.L.s in Viet Nam have seized on a little- 
known passage in the “Army regs” sec- 
tion on conscientious objectors and tried 
to use it as a legal way out of combat. 

The point man in the legal skirmish- 
ing is Private Adolph R. Flores, 21, of 
Houston, who was already an opponent 
of the Army last summer when he ar- 
rived in South Viet Nam. Before go'ng 
overseas, he consulted a group of antiwar 
lawyers. Poring over Army Regulation 
635-20, they found that citizens who do 
not apply for C.O. status before induc- 
tion can claim that status later on. That 
right is granted in a clause stating that 
C.O. claims “growing out of experience 
prior to entering military service but 
which did not become fixed until entry 
into the service will be considered.” 

Last June the Supreme Court ruled 
that deeply held moral or ethical con- 
victions as well as religious beliefs could 
be grounds for exemption from com- 
bat. Since then, applications for C.O. sta- 
tus on moral and ethical grounds have 
increased. Most C.O.s claim their ex 
emptions before induction.® But C.O. ap- 
plications from men in uniform are 
inching up, too: in the first nine months 
of the year, 820 G.Ls applied (v. 943 
for all of 1969) and 235 have won 
C.O. exemptions (v. 194 last year). Still, 
only 36 of this year’s applications for 
C.O. status have come from G.Ls in 
Viet Nam, and as of last August, only 
twelve of them had been approved. 

A Change of Mind. Flores, assigned 
to the crack 10st Airborne Division 
last month, lost no time in applying for 
C.O. status. His superiors shifted Flo- 
res out of combat and eventually to 
the 10Ist's Camp Eagle headquarters, 
pending Washington's action on his ap- 
plication. Before long more than a dozen 
other G.Ls from Flores’ battalion and 
other units arrived at Camp Eagle, all de- 
manding C.O. treatment, 

The Army soon changed its mind, 
too. According to the regulations, G.Ls 
who apply for C.O. status must be as- 
signed duties that provide the “minimum 
practicable conflict with their asserted 
beliefs” until Washington rules on the 
case. The Army argued that such “min- 
imum duties” do not require shifting a 
soldier out of combat zones, but that 
he can be given noncombat assignments 
in fighting areas. Accordingly, Flores 
and the others were ordered back to 


Would-be C.O.s can request their draft boards 
to classify them as 1-0 (which exempts them 
from military duty but requires them to serve 
in mental hospitals, in VISTA or in 
other service program), or as 1-A-0 (they 
don uniforms but do not bear This 
year the Army has trained as many as 3,000 
1-A-0s, mostly as medics. 


some 


arms) 


the field, where they “could be used to 
carry rope, extra water, whatever the 
company needed.” In the end, Flores 
and two other G.I. privates, Frederick 
H. Miller and Frank Moore, both 23, 
were returned to their units but refused 
to take up the duties assigned. They 
were confined in the stockade at Camp 
Eagle to await courts-martial on charg- 
es of failure to obey orders. The Army’s 
apparent intention was to discourage 
other G.L.s from getting out of combat 
areas in the same fashion. 

Last week, Flores & Co. won their pri- 
vate Viet Nam War after all. To their 
aid came Henry Aronson of the Law- 
yers Military Defense Committee, set 
up three months ago by a group of 
U.S. lawyers and law professors (TiME, 
Oct. 19). Aronson’s strongest argument 
was that the publicity surrounding the 
courts-martial would only encourage 
widespread abuse of the C.O. regulation. 
Hours before the proceedings were to 
begin at Danang last week, the Army 
dropped the charges. 

Back to the Boonies. Actually, the 
Army insists that it had every legal 
right to order the men back to their 
units. It maintains that neither Miller 
nor Moore ever bothered to go through 
with the complex application procedures 
and that neither could be legally ex- 
empted from bearing arms. 

At week’s end, all three seemed head- 
ed back to the field. Miller and Moore 
were transferred to other LOIst Division 
companies. As for Flores, Washington 
approved his C.O. request as a 1-A-0 
while he was in the Camp Eagle stock- 
ade. Henceforth, he may not have to fire 
a weapon, but he can be ordered out into 
the boonies to carry radios, drive supply 
vehicles or help with the wounded. 





MILLER, ARONSON, FLORES & MOORE 
Looking for relief in the regs. 
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PEOPLE 





In American Journey, Jean Stein's 
new book about Robert Kennedy, Wash- 
ington’s grandest grande dame, crisp, 
canny and perennial Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth, 86, contributes her own dis- 
linctive views about the difference be- 
tween Bobby and John F. Kennedy: “I 
see Jack in older years as the nice little 
rosy-faced old Irishman with the clay 
pipe in his mouth, a rather nice broth 


of a boy. Not Bobby. Bobby could 
have been a revolutionary priest.” 
Another novel with a homosexual 


theme? Ho-hum. But Maurice, an- 
nounced last week for publication in 
about a year, is by the late great Eng- 
lish novelist E.M. Forster, and so rates 
as a major literary event. Written in 
1913, Forster’s sixth novel was withheld 
by the author of A Passage to India 
until after his death because, according 
to his literary executor W.J.H. Sprott, 
“He thought there would be some stir 
about it and he did not want to be in- 
volved.” Forster's own homosexuality 
is dealt with movingly by his authorized 
biographer, P.N. Furbank, in the cur- 
rent issue of Encounter. “He achieved 
physical sex very late,” writes Furbank, 
“and found it easier with people out- 
side his own social 
mained a kind of 


him.” 


class: and it re- 
private magic for 


Speaking last week to an earnest au- 
dience of some 400 females at a Man- 
hattan conference on women and man- 
agement, pear-shaped Columnist Art 
Buchwald declared with a straight face 
that “I'm as sympathetic as anyone to 
Women's Lib. I know from personal ex- 
perience what it’s like to be treated as 
a sex object.” The interesting thing, 
Buchwald said later, is that nobody 
laughed. 

Live television can be quite lively, as 
viewers of the British version of David 
Frost's talk show discovered last week, 
In mid-interview with Yippie Jeer-lead- 
er Jerry Rubin, some 30 Yippie yahoos 


stormed the studio stage, screeching ob- 
scenities, knocking over equipment, 
squirting Frost with water and insults 
(“You are a plastic man. You have 
been dead for years”). The host retreated 
—first to the audience, then to another 
studio to continue his show—while 
switchboards lit up with calls from in- 
dignant Britons and TV officials asked 
each other how those awful Americans 
had managed to get in. Frost's verdict: 
“The most powerful commercial ever 
for law-and-order.” 

Vienna has no road company of Oh! 
Calcutta!, but it does have a picture of 
England’s Queen Elizabeth II with no 
clothes on. To the “personal regret” of 
the Austrian Foreign Ministry the pic- 
ture of the royal nude even appeared 
last week in the Vienna Express. Not 
that the Queen actually posed that way 
for Photographer-Painter Roland Ple 
terski—the Elizabethan body in_ his 
painting belongs, in fact, to a model 
named Shin-Tan. The work, Pleterski 
claims, was an act of admiration. “I 
chose to do the Queen rather than, say, 
Jackie Onassis, because she is more im- 
portant and so much nicer.” 

Kipling’s unmeetable twain have been 
getting together with a vengeance in 
Bangkok. The American presence meant 
money and automobiles; automobiles 
meant roads. So the exotic “Venice of 
the East” filled in most of _ its 
famed canals and turned itself into a 
miniature Oriental Los Angeles—com- 
plete with fume-spewing, bumper-to- 
bumper thrombosis. To the rescue last 
week, during a two-day official visit to 
Bangkok, came U.S. Secretary of Trans- 
portation John Volpe. His prescription, 
typical of the inscrutable West: fill in 
the few remaining canals and add ex- 
press buses. 





Can a suicidal female pop singer find 
happiness in the arms of a Roman Cath- 
olic priest? Sophia Loren finds out. So 
does the padre assigned to straighten 


FROST (RIGHT), RUBIN (LEFT) & YIPPIES 








KEYSTONE 





MASTROIANNI & LOREN IN “PRIEST'S WIFE” 
No plugs. 


out Sophia, Marcello Mastroianni, who 
eventually discovers that he needs some 
straightening out himself. It all happens 
in the new movie The Priest's Wife, 
which Producer Carlo Ponti decided to 
make without counting on any plugs 
from the Vatican's Osservatore Romano. 

Swathed in sober respectability, Ac- 
tor Richard Burton celebrated his 45th 
birthday with presents from Queen Eliz- 
abeth (the order of Commander of the 
British Empire) and Wife Elizabeth (a 
Rolls-Royce saloon). He also ruminated 
on retirement: “When I really want to 
slope off and simply be garrulous in 
my old age, I shall go back to the 
South Wales village I came from—Pon- 
trhydyfen. Elizabeth will still be su- 
perbly dressed, but the double chin 
she has had from childhood will be- 
come a third chin, and she'll be ask- 
ing me to get her a vodka and tomato 
juice at 10:30—at night, I hasten to add 
—instead of 6:30 as at present.” On 
money: “We both try to live up to 
the rules of easy wealth. Elizabeth 
treats it all as fairy money. She scat- 
ters it. | am pretty cute business-wise. 
Some time ago, I went into a deal 
with two Swiss gnomes and an_ in- 
dustrialist and set up a bank in Switz- 
erland. So I am a banker, and a 
better banker than any you will find 
in New York or London.” 


Black Militant Angela Davis, 26, cur- 
rently in a Manhattan jail fighting ex- 
tradition to California to face kidnap 
and murder charges for her alleged com- 
plicity in a shootout in which four 
were killed, was selected Honorary 
Homecoming Queen at California's pre- 
dominantly white Sacramento City 
College. F 
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After the rooster crows, what do you hear? 








Up from the mist in 


the valley, a screen 
door bangs and 
echoes in the quiet 
...the pump han- 
dle protests with a 
screech and a 
creak as it starts 
bringing water up 
from the earth. 
a dove coos re- 
assurance to her 
still-sleepy chicks 
hidden softly in 
the tall grass...the 
first of an infinite 
chorus of crickets 
begins to sing 
Daybreak, far 
from city. Even if 
you've only heard 
it once, you know 
how it sounds. 
We do. And we 
make Arvin radios, 
phonographs, 
tape recorders 
and cassettes for 
people who listen 
to—and care 
about— sounds 
the way we do, 
For those who 
don’t there are 
other brands. At 


other prices. 


Arvin 


A WARMER WINTER. FROM THE 








PEOPLE WHO BROUGHT YOU 





When the outside of you is cold, 


the inside of you likes something that 
makes you warm. 


And rum is one of the very few 


beverages that warms you when you 
are cold, just as it cools you when you 
are warm. 


The Rums of Puerto Rico do it 


best of all because they are created to 
mix with almost anything in almost 
any kind of drink—from a holiday 
punch to the classic Daiquiri. They 


Hot Rum Toddy 
1 tsp. honey in mug; dis , 
with hot water. Add 1% oz. Puerto 


Rican Rum (Gold or White) and a 





lemon slice studded with four cloves. 


Fill mug with boiling water. Add 
cinnamon stick. 


Thanksgiving Punch 

Mix together in a punch bowl 
% cup (4 oz.) lemon juice, % cup (2 
az.) sugar, 1 cup (8 oz.) each of crar 
berry juice, orange juice and strong 
tea. Then add 1 “fifth” bottle (25.6 
oz.) of White Puerto Rican Rum and 
a dozen cloves. Introduce ice cubes 
tochill the punch, Decorate with thin 
lemon slices. (Serves 15.) 











Hot Rum and Cider 

Ina pre heated mug contammg 
12 oz. of White or Gold Puerto Rican 
Rum, add one teaspoon each of mapli 
syrup, sugar and the juice of one L m 
on; fill with hot apple cider; stir; 
garnish with two cloves and a slice 
of lemon. 


Café Puerto Rico 

Pour 1% oz. of W 
Puerto Rican Rum into a cup of 
strong, hot black coffee; add one tea 
spoon sugar and stir: float u hippe d 
cream on top. 





e or Gold 


Egg Nog 
Beat 12 egq yolks until light; 
beat in lb. sugar till mixture is 


thick. Stir in 1 qt. milk and a “fifth” 


of Gold Puerto Rican Rum. Chill 3 
hrs., pourinto punch bowl. Fold in 1 
qt. heavy cream, stiffly whipped 
, dust with nutme q. (Serve 








Quick Recipe: Use 1 at. egano 
mix from your dairy; add 12 « 
Fold in 1 cup heavy « 
Chill; add nutmeg. (Ser 








Tom and Jerry 
Beat 1 eaa yolk: work in 1 tsp 
nce; 1 oz. Puerto 
lor White). Continue 
to beat until smooth and thick. Beat 
te separately and add to maz 
ture, stirring well. Put mixture into 
pre heated Tom-and~J Try mug; fill 
with hot milk and dust ux 






egg wh 





h nutmeg. 


Hot Buttered Run 

Dissolve 1 tsp. sugar in aw 
with some hot water; addloz. Puerto 
Rican Rum (Gold or White); a cinna 


mon sticl 








ck; a pinch of nutmeg 





mug with boiling water; top with 


of butter 


A COOLER SUMMER. 


are light and dry, charcoal filtered, 
and distilled at high proof. And they 
are very smooth. 

Because the people who make 
them must age them according to 
strict standards. 

Yet these people do not mind, be 
cause they know that the rums they 
make will be loved as much in Decem 
ber as they were in May. 


THE RUMS OF PUERTO RIKO 














THE ALL NEW OPEL 1900. 


NO OTHER ECONOMY CAR (FOREIGN — 


OR DOMESTIC) GIVES YOU ALLTHIS. 


The Opel story is simple. You sim- 
ply get alot more car for your money. 

The new Opel 1900 offers many 
things as standard equipment that 
small cars offer as optional equip- 
ment. Or not at all. 

For example, the Opel 1900 is the 
economy car with hydraulic valve 
lifters, just like the big American 
luxury cars, for a quiet-running en- 
gine and eliminating the need for 
adjustments. 

The Opel 1900 has front power disc 
brakes for quick, smooth, straight- 
line stops. As standard equipment. 

The Opel 1900 has lots and lots of 
room. About 5 inches more hip room 
in our back seat than the widest of 
the new small domestic cars. And 
please notice, the Opel has adjust- 
able backs on its front bucket seats 
as standard equipment. 

The Opel 1900 is one of the very 









BUICK MOTOR DIVISION 


few economy cars with dual front 
headlights. 

The Opel 1900’s trunk is 11.4 cu- 
bic feet big. That’s bigger than some 
larger American cars. And if you’ve 
seen the trunk opening on any of the 
new small cars, you'll appreciate the 
new Opel 1900. You can get big 
things into the trunk without scrap- 
ing your knuckles and elbows. 

The Opel 1900 has a four-speed 
gear box as standard equipment. 
And a three-speed, fully automatic 
transmission is available. 

Things like wheel trim rings, 
chrome drip rails, window trim mold- 
ings and fancy vinyl upholstery can 
really dress up a car. 

And they’re all standard equip- 
ment on an Opel 1900. 

But maybe you want an economy 
car just for the great gas mileage 
and easy handling. The Opel 1900 


gets great gas mileage and we turn 
tight . 81.8 feet with only three 
turns of the wheel. 

See all the Opel 1900s (1900 Sedan, 
1900 Sport Coupe, the zoomy 1900 
Rallye and the beautiful 1900 Wag- 
on) at your Buick-Opel dealer’s. Over 
2,000 of them sell and service Opel 
from coast to coast. 

While you’re there, see the other 
new Opels, too. 

Available this year is a new four- 
door sedan, in addition to a two-door 
sedan and an economy wagon 

And they’ve got many of the things 
the 1900s have. 

Plus one other wonderful advan- 
tage—they’re less expensive. 

After you’ve seen all the new 
Opels, if you can find an economy car 
that you think gives you more than 
Opel, congratulations. 

You’ve done more than we could. 





Opel 1900 Sport Coupe in Alpine White. 


BUICK’S FOREIGN ECONOMY CAR. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 
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SNOWMOBILE IN NEW JERSEY 


Mechanized Monsters 

America still contains hushed places 
—beaches, mountains, snowy woods 
—where a man on foot can find the 
old communion with nature. Now those 
oases have suddenly become vulnerable 
to a new breed of vehicles that are un- 
bounded by roads or rules. 

Powered by short-stroke engines, “off- 
road vehicles” ride on bloated tires or 
whirling treads that enable them to go al- 
most anywhere at average speeds of 30 
m.p.h, Proliferating from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, they now include 200,000 dune 
buggies, 2,000,000 trail bikes, 1,100,000 
snowmobiles and, newest of all, 25,000 
all-terrain vehicles (ATVs). 

No one disputes the value of these ver- 
satile gadgets to people who live and 
work in remote, roadless areas—farmers, 
ranchers, Eskimos, trappers, rural doc- 
tors and utility repair crews. To other 
users, the raffish vehicles offer instant 
fun at relatively little cost: $200 for 
the smallest trail bike, $1,000 for an av- 
erage snowmobile, $1,200 for a dune 
buggy, $1,600 for an ATV. 

Morning Tracks. But to nature lov- 
ers, off-road vehicles represent the ul- 
timate invasion of privacy—the land 
equivalent of outboard motorboats that 
now choke the nation’s lakes and riv- 
ers. In some wilderness areas, undeclared 
war has broken out. Hikers and cross- 
country skiers block trails with felled 
trees; in response, some bikers and snow- 
mobilers carry chain saws to slash road- 
blocks and cut free firewood. 

In some states, snowmobiles must be 
registered; park officials restrict other 
machines to specific trails. Such ru- 
dimentary rules are virtually unenforce- 
able, and marauders on ATVs or snow- 
mobiles occasionally strip hunters’ 
shacks or loot vacation homes. Says 
Jack Butterfield, administrator of Mich- 
igan’s state parks: “About all we ever 
find the next morning is the tracks. It's 
like a man on foot trying to catch some- 
body on horseback.” 

These are the acts of a few crim- 
inals. But the new machines cause more 
general damage. Trail bikers litter the 
landscape with beer cans, pull-top rings, 
plastic bags, oily rags, empty bottles. Pis- 
tol-packing snowmobilers are decimating 
Alaskan caribou; overhunting is com- 
mon elsewhere. At Minnesota’s tiny, re- 
mote Pierz Lake, a reporter counted 67 
snowmobiles and 120 fishermen in one 
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winter day. The sportsmen took out 
556 Ibs. of medium-sized fish—about 
a year’s production for the lake. 

In Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, a 
snowmobiling club planned a fox hunt 


in which the winner would get to 
crush the panting beast under his 


treads (the event was squashed by pub- 
lic outrage). Other drivers play a game 
called “spooking.” The object is to 
chase 2 terrified deer (or coyote, wolf 
or moose) until it drops. Debilitated 
by winter cold, the animal often dies 
of exhaustion or pneumonia. 

Many of Maine’s big paper companies 
may soon close their forests to rec- 
reational use; snowmobilers have un- 
wittingly flattened entire plantations of 
snow-covered seedlings. In parts of Cal- 
ifornia’s Sequoia National Forest, trail 
bikes were banned after they started ero- 
sion that was ruining hills and the breed- 
ing grounds of golden trout. With 
their six chubby wheels churning, ATVs 
ravage blueberry crops, chew up stream 
bottoms and rip the thin top layer of 
vegetation off swamps. 

Drivers also damage themselves. 
Forced up steep inclines, ATVs and bug- 
gies can flip over like turtles, riders un- 
derneath. Snowmobilers who forget to 
“post” over bad bumps often suffer frac- 
tured spines. Noise is a problem too. 
Most of the vehicles make a racket 
like a chain saw, and users tend to ride 
in deafening packs. Snowmobilers, in 
fact, have been run down by trains be- 
cause their engines drowned out the 
sound of approaching locomotives. More 
efficient mufflers would help, but since 
the sound of power is a major selling 
point, the decibel count remains high. 
Better regulation seems overdue. 





DUNE BUGGY IN CALIFORNIA 


Suffolk Bans Detergents 

Like most rural areas, Long Island's 
Suffolk County has no major sewer sys- 
tem and, except in the largest towns, can- 
not afford to build one in the near future. 
Because Suffolk’s 1,200,000 residents 
depend on backyard cesspools and septic 
tanks, household wastes that do not 
break down in nature—especially deter- 
gents—eventually seep into the under- 
ground water supply. As a result, more 
and more drinking water flows out of the 
tap with a smelly foam that tastes awful 
and perhaps affects human health. 

Last week the Suffolk County leg- 
islature took a step unprecedented in 
the U.S. It banned the sale of virtu- 
ally all detergents used to wash clothes 
or clean homes. The ban, which is ef- 
fective March 1, will be mostly a test 
of housewives’ restraint. Although the 
law imposes penalties (up to $250 and 
15 days in jail) on sellers of detergents. 
anybody who wants them badly enough 
can buy them legally in adjoining Nas- 
sau County. The real problem ts that 
the detergent industry has not yet de- 
veloped substitute soaps that work as 
well and also break down in nature. 
Even so, the Suffolk County law will 
help speed the industry's efforts to pro- 
duce something better. 


Policeman for Pollution 


John Mitchell's Justice Department 
has been considered a sanctuary for Re- 
publicans who got their jobs after fail- 
ing to win political elections. This was 
true of Assistant Attorney General Wil- 
liam Ruckelshaus, loser in a 1968 Sen- 
ate race against Indiana's Birch Bayh. 
But Ruckelshaus proved to be a winner 
in the department, where he soon be- 
came one of its ablest young (38) voic- 
es of moderation. Last spring he per- 
suaded Mitchell to permit a massive 
antiwar rally near the White House; he 
even got his boss to make speeches ex- 
tolling peaceful protest. Now President 
Nixon has nominated Ruckelshaus for 
a crucial job: head of the new En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

Conservationists are pleased because 
the quiet Indianan turns out to have a 
significant record of prosecuting pol- 
luters. A graduate of Harvard Law 
School (60), he got his first whiff of 
the task as a deputy attorney general 
in his home state, when he investigated 
a tomato cannery for emitting such ter- 
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RUCKELSHAUS INSPECTING SEWAGE PLANT 
The era of delay is over. 


rible stinks that townspeople suffered 
from “olfactory fatigue” and could smell 
nothing. He went on to file suits against 
numerous corporations and municipal- 
ities for their pollution practices. In 
1963 he drafted the Indiana Air Pol- 
lution Control Act, which imposed strict 
standards on local governments and em- 
powered the state to enforce them. 

Nationwide Attack. As chief of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
Ruckelshaus will run the nation’s most 
powerful and best-funded ($1.4 billion) 
pollution-fighting organization. When 
EPA opens for business on Dec. 2, it 
will take over 15 component parts of 
five different (and often conflicting) 
agencies. EPA will control, for example, 
the Federal Water Quality Adminis- 
tration and the National Air Pollution 
Control Administration. The goal is a 
coordinated federal attack on dirty air 
and water that will ease the pressure 
on States, which have long stalled on en- 
forcement for fear of driving away in- 
dustry. Ruckelshaus will also carry 
out policies set by the new Council 
on Environmental Quality, whose chair- 
man, Russell Train, says that “the Pres- 
ident has made the best possible 
choice.” 

Ruckelshaus says bluntly that the Nix- 
on Administration’s stress on “jawbon- 
ing” has failed to reform air polluters, 
not a single one of whom the Govern- 
ment has yet sued. He does not intend to 
“launch a big accusatory tirade” against 
industry. But he has made it clear that 
the era of delay is over. He even wel 
comes help from “public-interest” law 
firms, which the Internal Revenue Ser 
vice ruled last week can retain their tax 
exempt status. The Ruckelshaus appoint- 
ment requires Senate confirmation: so 
far, no Opposition 1s expected. 
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ow an Accutron watch 


helped me set the 
erican record for the 


fastest 


single-handed 


sailing across the Atlantic” 


By Tom Follett 


Marine Consultant 


If you’re crazy enough to sail across 
a 3,000 mile ocean with no crew, no 
motor and no way to contact shore, 
then you'd better have a couple of 
things going for you. 

A boat, for one. 

Mine was called ‘‘Cheers.”” And 
every single inch of her forty feet was 
designed, built and tested specially for 
the crossing. 

But all that wasn’t worth a can of 
beans if I couldn’t get her from Plym- 





outh, England to Newport, Rhode 
Island. 
To navigate, I used my hand 
calibrated, Royal Navy sextant and 
my four-year-old Accutron watch. 


What I had to have going for me 
besides a boat (and luck) were naviga- 
tional instruments. 

So I used my hand calibrated, Royal 
Navy sextant. And my four-year-old 
Accutron watch. 

When you compute longitude, even 
if your sextant is perfect, if your time- 


The watch that’s become 
a scientific instrument. 
Accutron by Bulova. 





piece is just 40 seconds off, it'll throw 
you 10 miles off course. 

And I had enough to worry about 
without that. 

My Accutron had a tuning fork 
movement guaranteed accurate to 
within a minute a month.* It also had 
forty-eight months of experience on 
other boats. 

After all that time of keeping me 
on course (no matter how far off a 
storm tried to throw me) I trusted it 
to come through again, 

And as you can see by that big head- 
line up there, it did. 

It’s been two years now, since the 
crossing. And “Cheers” has retired to 
a British museum. 

But my old Accutron watch has re- 
mained very accurately on the job. 

And I would still be wearing it now, 
if it weren't for the fact that Bulova 
gave me a new one for writing this ad. 


Accutron Deep Sea “A": Water resistant to 666 
feet. Crystal-enclosed elapsed time indicator 
Luminous hands and markers. Stainless st 
case and band, $210. Other styles from $110 
Timekeeping will be adjusted to this tolerance, 
if necessary, if purchased from and returned to 





authorized Accutron dealer within one year of 
date of purchase. * Bulova Watch Company, Inc 
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The Revised Zodiac 

Even a nonbeliever knows his as- 
trological sign. If his birthday falls, for 
example, between May 22 and June 
21, the charts have always told him 
that he is a Gemini. They reassure him 
that deep down he is a restless, ver- 
satile, clever, exuberant and expressive 
chap, even if friends and neighbors find 
him stolid, sullen and introverted. Sud- 
den notification that this same fellow is 
in reality a Taurus—stubborn, system- 
atic, kindhearted and musical—is sure 
to prove unsettling, particularly when 
he appears decidedly sloppy, mean and 
congenitally tone-deaf. 

Worse still would be the news that 
he had been re-classified a Cetus, a sun 
sign that points to no personality traits 
whatever and cannot be found, embossed 
or appliquéd, on a single charm brace- 
let, watch fob, dish towel or shower cur- 
tain. Nonetheless, such a possibility now 
exists. So says Steven Schmidt, whose 
book, Astrology 14 (Bobbs-Merrill; 
$4.95), not only shifts the old signs to dif- 
ferent dates but also adds two more con- 
stellations to the Zodiac. 

Perfectly Taurus. Schmidt's theory 
turns upon the fact that in the 2,000 
years since the old astrological rules 
were set up, there has been a slight 
change in the tilt of the earth's axis. 
This has caused an apparent shift in 
the positions of the constellations. In ad- 
dition, he notes that astrologers have re- 
fused to recognize that there are ac- 
tually 14 constellations in the Zodiac 
belt, not 12. 

An even dozen, of course, is con- 
venient for reckoning points of the com- 
pass or months of the year. Fourteen is 
a bother. Hence the two additional con- 
stellations, Cetus (the whale) and Ophiu- 
chus (the serpent slayer), have been 
ignored. Not by Schmidt, who assigns 
each constellation 26 days instead of 





WILLIAM J. WARREN 


SCHMIDT & CHART 


30, making room for Cetus between 
Aries and Taurus, and for Ophiuchus be- 
tween Sagittarius and Scorpio. Let the 
horoscopes fall where they may; his 
way, Schmidt argues, gives “a better 
guide to analyzing character.” 

To Schmidt, who was born on July 
7 and was obviously dissatisfied at be- 
ing designated a Cancer (sign of the te- 
nacious, motherly and easily influenced), 
the change is eminently logical. The 
new line-up makes him a Gemini, “as 
might be expected, perhaps, of one who 
writes fiction and poetry by choice and 
edits scientific reports for a living.” Oth- 
er personalities, selected “at random” 
for proof that they are just as at home 
in the traditional horoscope, include such 
“hardly wishy-washy” Ariens as Warren 
Beatty, Debbie Reynolds and Schmidt's 
brother, Jack (obviously better off as 
“strong-willed, ambitious” Pisceans). 
Robert Schumann, Prince Philip and 
Schmidt's son, Sherwood, oldtime Gem- 
inis, are now perfectly Taurus. 

Essentially Irrational. Astrology 14 
is not exactly moving either heaven or 
earth within the trade. Established as- 
trologers like Carroll Righter, who built 
reputations and fortunes on a 12-sign 
system, dismiss Schmidt's theories as 
“meaningless.” U.S.C. Astronomy Pro- 
fessor Gibson Reaves points out that “as- 
trology is essentially irrational, and to 
try to give it such a rational, scientific ex- 
planation would spoil it for most peo- 
ple, anyway.” Buffs like Clark Stillman, 
salesman at a Greenwich Village occult 
bookstore, complain that Schmidt 
doesn’t ascribe any “elements” (air, wa- 
ter, fire, etc.) to his new signs or en- 
hance them “for esoteric value” with 
much mythology. Actually, Schmidt 
borrows some myths from the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, both on Cetus (a 
monster sent by Neptune to devour An- 
dromeda) and on Ophiuchus (either a 
king killing a dragon, Heracles killing 
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Not ona single watch fob, dish towel or shower curtain. 
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MISS BUREAUCRAT & MISS CARBON COPY 
Optimizing assets. 


a serpent, or a physician curing snake- 
bites). “Anyway,” Stillman insists, “ac- 
cording to Schmidt, I'm an Aquarius. 
But I don’t feel it or act it. Therefore, 
I'm not.” 


Maximizing NATAPROBU 


Most Americans have learned to co- 
exist with the inefficiencies and jargon 
of bureaucracy, accepting them with sul- 
len resignation. Not so James Boren, 
president of NATAPROBU (for National 
Association of Professional Bureau- 
crats), a mischievous group organized 
to reform bureaucracy by lampooning 
it. Last week, at an awards ceremony 
in Washington, D.C., designed to dem- 
onstrate the bureaucratic characteristic 
of “dynamic inactivism,” Boren belat- 
edly named Sandra Summers, a Pen- 
tagon secretary, as “Miss Bureaucrat 
1969.” 

Boren’s Three Laws sum up NATA- 
PROBU's philosophy: 1) When in charge, 
ponder; 2) When in trouble, delegate; 
and 3) When in doubt, mumble. The or- 
ganization dedicates itself to “optimize 
the status quo by fostering adjustive ad- 
herence to procedural abstractions and 
rhetorical clearances.” It also promotes 
“feasibility studies, reviews, surveys of 
plans, surveys of feasibility studies and 
surveys of reviews.” NATAPROBU’S gob- 
bledygook letters and memos, sent ir- 
regularly to offending agencies, sound 
alarmingly real. Victims of the Internal 
Revenue Service's terrifying forms, for 
example, will immediately recognize 
such splendid Borenized phrases as 
“quanticized investment revenues” and 
“optimized financial implementation.” 

Boring from Within. NATAPROBU’'s 
latest campaign is aimed at the State De- 
partment, which has decided that all out- 
going telegrams be prepared on special 
“optical character recognition” typewrit- 
ers. At the moment, only three such type- 
writers exist at State, and only a few op- 
erators have mastered the system's intri- 
cacies. That provides Boren with a target 
that seems almost too good to be true. NA- 
TAPROBU’s chief executive officer, presi- 
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Many animals kill; only man destroys. 


He has already wiped out over 100 
animal species. 


And others (rhino, leopard, etc.) 
are in jeopardy. 

The agony is that once a species 
is gone, it is gone forever. 


In Tanzania, on the plains of the 
Serengeti, is one of the last places 
on God’s green (?) earth you still see 
wild animals in migration. 


i, I Drawn by tides of instinct, 


Wildebeeste and Zebra, 
;, Eland,Tommies and Grant’s 
—-s gazelle, in hundreds of 
thousands to the horizon, 
\_/ | Stoss and:recross the 
Serengeti Plain. 


| And among them lives 
the African lion. 


You can camp out in the Serengeti; 
sleep to the night music of the 
hunting lion, wake to landscapes 
savage and serene. 


You shoot pictures; no guns allowed. 


You meet zoologists, ecologists, 
wardens (many were hunters who 
put down their rifles), serving and 
studying in this unique laboratory. 


Most men, of course, will never get 
to Serengeti (indeed, 7 out of 10 
Tanzanians have never seen a lion, as 
New Yorkers have never seen a cow). 





Will you give a lion a home? 









But Serengeti—and the lions—exist. 
(Can you imagine a world without 
lions?) And they belong to all of us. 


To run the Serengeti National Park, 
to carve out new wildlife refuges, to 
guard against the ubiquitous poacher, 
costs money. 


Not much; the cost of a destroyer 
would sustain Tanzania’s parks for 
100 years. But Tanzania isn’t rich. 
So friends of the Serengeti help. 


They believe there is a unity between 
man and nature that must be 
preserved. 


Men raised fortunes to lift Abu Simbel 


| statues above the Nile; to restore 


flood-damaged Florentine art. 


All well and good. But here is an 
equal inheritance for our children 
and their children: African wildlife 
in its last chance on earth. 


For something will be lost when the 
elephant no longer roams the bush 
and the lion is gone from the plain. 


And when it is lost, it is lost forever. 
Will you help? 


Send your contribution 
(tax deductible) to: 


African Wildlife Leadership Foundation 
1250 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 

$300 reclaims a square mile; 

our goal is 1200sq. mi., the size of 

the King Ranch. 50¥ an acre to 


give a lion a home. | 




















These mineral deposits 
make it important to find new ones. 
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It used to be that when an auto- 
mobile hit the scrap heap, two 
things went with it. Years of service 
and large quantities of the earth's 
raw materials 

The years of service cannot be 
salvaged. But much of the raw 
materials can 

Even so, reclamation of scrap 
metal alone cannot meet today’s 
growing global needs 

We're helping in the discovery 
of new sources of raw materials 


Satellite mineral mapping 

One of our companies is at 
work on an instrument that will 
provide a new method of mapping 
the earth’s mineral formations 
It will measure the heat radiated 
day and night from the earth's 
surface. 

This instrument will be used 
aboard NASA’s polar-orbiting 





Nimbus-E satellite at an altitude 

of about 600 miles. It will pinpoint 
infrared radiation—rays emitted 
with varying degrees of intensity— 
from basic and acidic mineral 
deposits within a 650-yard square. 


Satellite weather reporting 
Another of our space develop- 
ments is aboard NASA's Nimbus IV 

meteorological satellite 

It's a daytime space camera 
system in polar orbit at a speed of 
16,380 miles per hour. In a 24- 
hour period, it collects and trans 
mits images of worldwide weather 
patterns for a complete cloud 
cover map of the earth 


ITT and you 

Developments like these come 
about because we are a diversified 
company, able to afford and man- 
age the cycles of investment and 





research. Whether it’s developing 
more nutritious food products for 
undernourished children. Or help- 
ing to find new deposits of raw 
materials for your 1980 automobile. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

We've spent the /ast fifty years 
getting ready for the next 


Fiftieth 
Anniversary 
1970 


SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 











When we're finahed. this will lodk peautital, 


An area development that will maintain the 
integrity of nature. And the heritage of the people. 

Kane Financial Corporation is building it in 
Quechee Lakes, Vermont. 

The town of Quechee is being carefully restored. 
By Vermont's finest craftsmen. 

Even the stores and supper club they're converting 
from the old mill will have the authenticity of 
New England. 

Almost half the land will remain untouched. 
A beautiful setting for recreations like golf. Tennis. 
Skiing. And nature hikes. 

And whether you're buying an acre or a farm site, 
Kane helps you get financing. 





CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CNA INVESTOR SERVICE NA REALTY TSAl MANAGEMENT & RESEARCH GENERAL FINAN 


Kane sees Quechee Lakes as the first of many such 
developments they plan to build. 

All will give people an opportunity to buy land. 
Beautiful land. Land developed in an honest ‘effort to 
recapture the past. 

It can be the best part of the future. 

Kane is a member of CNA Financial Corporation. 
Together, the members offer a wide range of financial 
services for consumer and industry. 

From business insurance to recreational real estate. 
From nuclear leasing to new homes to car loans. 

We make money work. 


2" CMA FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


— KANE FINANCIAL LARWIN GROUP CNA NUCLEAR LEASING 


dent and chairman of the board knows 
bureaucracy well: he struggled for seven 
years as a middle-level official in the 
Agency for International Development 
(AID) a renowned citadel of red tape, and 
served previously in the U.S. Army (as 
captain) and the Congress (as an aide to 
Texas Senator Ralph Yarborough). Now 
head of a private business and education- 
al consulting firm in Virginia, he funds 
NATAPROBU’s $3,000-a-year budget 
from his own pocket. “Some people 
putter in the garden,” says Boren, 
“some jog around the neighborhood; | 
orchestrate NATAPROBU 

Some orchestration. Its offices in the 
National Press Building are a model of 
inefliciency. Phone wires, some discon- 
nected, make Boren’s desk look like a 
spaghetti bowl. Papers, stamps and 
stamp pads are everywhere. One ex- 
ample: “Cleared/Deputy Associate As- 
sistant Chairman/Committee on Clear- 
ances/ NATAPROBU.” There are copies 
of Inaction Line, the organization’s own 
very occasional publication; a clutch of 
bureaucrat pencils—featuring erasers at 
both ends—and even copies of a so- 
ciety song called Let's Fingertap To 
gether. Boren estimates that the orga- 
nization has about 300 members, but 
admits the roster has not grown much 
in the past year. Bureaucratic inefficiency 
has slowed recruiting, of course, but 
there are other reasons as well 

Channel! Pilot. Consider, for example, 
some of the questions a NATAPROBU as- 
pirant must answer: “Can you describe 
the lateral communication channels you 
will have to establish to perform your 
role in the organization?” Or this: “In 
like manner, can you describe the ver- 
tical channels? Can you identify and de 
scribe the role relationships of the 
Organizational units astride the com 
munication channels you have iden- 
tified?” To the novice, a simple yes 
or no answer would seem to be 
enough. According to NATAPROBU's 
Guidelines for Evaluation, however, 
any coherent replies immediately rel- 
egate the applicant to the “Failure to 
Meet Requirements in Many Important 
Respects” category 

In fitting bureaucratic style, the cor 
onation of “Miss Bureaucrat 1969” 
last week was followed, a few mo 
ments later, by the crowning of “Miss 
Carbon Copy,” her twin sister. Both pre 
sided over the presentation of awards 
for extraordinary bureaucratic finesse 
Winners received a gold-painted, pot 
bellied, disheveled bird, sculpted by 
Boren himself. Among the recipients 
were ex-Ambassador to Panama and 
former Peace Corps Director Jack 
Hood Vaughn and John Brayton Re- 
decker, a State Department official 
and author of CASP: A Systematic Ap 





proach to Policy Planning and Analysis 
in Foreign Affairs. Absent was Vice Pres- 
ident Spiro Agnew, tapped for “his con 
tributions to the state of the com- 
munications art and to the orbital 
prolusionary processes, as finalized in 
direct trajectories,” 
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Silva Thins 
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‘Less than other 100’s 
Less than most kings. 
-Yet better taste! 
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T= DC-9 has climbed to 30,000 ft. You have that se- 
rene, floating, god-above-gravity feeling—the small mir- 
acle of flying. Your fellow god, the one in the cockpit, is 
mumbling the usual comforting inaudibles over the P.A. 
(“Off to the leftmmmmmzzz . . .”). You give the other pas- 
sengers a quick scan; apparently not a hijacker in sight. A 
small prayer of thanks might be in order. 

But then there is a minor throat-clearing on your right. 
Your seatmate is about to speak. You are about to suffer a di- 
saster that neither man nor computer can guard against: In- 
stant Intimacy. Relentlessly, he tells you all about his busi- 
ness, his childhood, his sex life. Why do the airlines spend 
their money eliminating the middle seat? Why don’t they 
put up confessional grilles instead? 

Let's call your seatmate Charlie O. (for Oral). He is not 
just a minor nuisance, but the personification of a major men- 
ace. People today tell complete strangers things they once 
wouldn't have confessed to a priest, a doctor or a close 
friend: their cruelest fears; their most shameful inadequacies; 
their maddest fantasies. We are wit- 
nessing something like the death of 
reticence. 

Inspect the bestseller list. Charlie O. 
has it cornered. He is the tattletale 
from whom we learn Everything We Al- 
ways Wanted to Know About Sex—and 
a lot we didn’t really want to know, 
thanks all the same. Charlie O.’s Com- 
plaint is not that he can’t help doing it 
but that he can’t help talking about it. 
In the theater, Charlie O. is the play- 
wright shouting the most four-letter 
words the loudest. He is also the jour- 
nalist who will share with 7,000,000 
readers a 20-year history of his drink- 
ing problem. The short version, or the 
long one if he can find an editor to 
pay. Not even his loved ones are safe. 
He will describe in detail his wife's 
change of life, his daughter's ordeal 
with drugs, or his son’s battle against 
not-so-latent homosexuality. 

Self-disclosure has become an art form—indeed, it threat- 
ens to become the only art form. The Charlie O. who shows- 
and-tells not only earns an automatic reputation for hon- 
esty but for talent. Johnny, Merv and Dick fight to get him, 
and then he tells even more. Hang a mike boom above his 
big mouth and stand back. Let lesser men insert the bleeps. 
If he isn’t already a celebrity, Instant Intimacy practiced 
with a closeup camera on a Nielsen audience of 7.2 will 
make him one. Instantly. 

You call it exhibitionism? He calls it Moral Courage and 
Mental Health. Talking is good. This is the center and the cir- 
— of Charlie O.’s credo. The more talking, the 

tter. 

Open your well-dinned ears to the talk show that is life. 
Charlie O.’s credo has carried the day. The reticent man, even 
as he mutters “Crashing bore!” in the direction of the nearest 
Charlie O., is bullied into feeling that he suffers from consti- 
pation of the heart (“What are you holding back? Don’t you 
care?”), The old values—talk is cheap, “strong” goes with “si- 
lent”—have been reversed. Articulate and outspoken: does 
praise come higher? He can't communicate: this is the kiss of 
death from kindergarten on. 

Talking It All Out supposedly helps cure everything from 
bad marriages to war, But your old seatmate Charlie O. is not 
the pink-cheeked life-giver he pretends to be. He is a mono- 
logist whose unstinting offer of himself is the purest self-in- 
dulgence. One ear is as good as another for him—or even no 
ear at all. Like Samuel Beckett's Krapp, he might as well be 
sitting in an empty room droning into a tape recorder: Nar- 
cissus with a microphone instead of a mirror. 
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IN PRAISE OF RETICENCE 


In his life, in his art, Charlie O. wants to be Me. But he 
has no time to develop a self, he’s so busy giving it away. 
For all his I-witnessing, one is left with remarkably little pres- 
ence. Charlie O. wears his openness like the ultimate mask. 
The whine of his voice, the color of his pubic hair—what 
else is there to remember really? As Psychiatrist Leslie Far- 
ber puts it, he has taken the fig leaf off his genitals only to 
cover up his face. 

There is a mischief, a self-destructiveness built into gar- 
rulity. A little-known law of psychology called the Lom- 
bard Effect states that a talker raises the level of his 
voice in reflex response to an increase in environmental 
noise (including other voices), but at the cost of intelli- 
gibility. The talker puts things less accurately and, fur- 
thermore, he is less accurately understood by his equally 
harassed listeners. The Lombard Effect is a fair metaphor 
for the distracted life, 1970. 

The fact that people “can no longer carry on authentic di- 
alogue with one another,” Philosopher Martin Buber has 
warned, is “the most acute symptom of 
the pathology of our time.” It is as if 
in our loneliness, in our anxiety to com- 
municate, we have produced a modern 
Tower of Babel. Everybody talking at 
once, but without quite facing one an- 
other. Speech, the most social impulse 
of all, has turned into an act of ag- 
gression—against others and __ finally 
against ourselves. 

One of the things talked most shrilly 
about these days is the need for privacy 
—for what a friend writing about Paint- 
er Paul Klee called “creative quiet.” 
Klee’s face, he explained, “was that of 
a man who knows about day and night, 
sky and sea and air. He did not speak 
about these things. He had no tongue 
to tell of them.” Our cursed explicitness, 
our compulsion to tell all, has sac- 
rificed this sense of the ineffable. Per- 
haps no more severe penalty can be 
exacted on the gift of speech. 

What is the alternative? Like Charlie O., the reticent man 
has his credo. He believes that rests are as much a part of 
music as the notes, that a man’s silences are as much a part 
of what he means as what he says. The reticent man would 
not reject the argument: “How do I know what I think 
until | hear what I say?” But he would add: “How do | 
know what I believe until I hear what I don'r say?” He 
would certainly insist that the deepest feelings, as well as 
the deepest meanings, thrive on understatement—that the ul- 
timate intimacy is shared silence. The reticent man may 
well be a Romantic at silence, but he tries to be a Classicist 
at speech. He believes that reticence is the art of knowing 
what can be said and what cannot be said, and he is pre- 
pared to stake civilization on this art. 

There is a small, very private organization known as Fight- 
ers for the Freedom of Silence. They are not necessarily op- 
posed to freedom of speech, In fact, they regard themselves 
as its truest friends, since they insist through their silence 
that words are not to be taken lightly. Guidance counselors, 
bartenders, lay analysts—the career listeners—make the most 
avid members. The FFFOS have not yet purchased their own 
airline, on which Trappist flight rules can be enforced. But 
they do have their own underground soundproof club. 
Numbed by the unsolicited revelations life daily forces 
upon them, they retreat there one evening a week to re- 
cuperate from fellow man’s confessional excesses. Over the 
door—gold leaf and Old English on fumed oak—reads this in- 
scription: PLEASE SHUT UP. 

Are you listening—are you for once listening, Charlie O.? 

® Melvin Maddocks 





MICHAEL C. WITTE 
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A GOOD WAY TO LEARN ABOUT JACK DANIELS 
WHISKEY is to set our old-timers to talking. 
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that flavors our whiskey. And the pure ——— 
water we use. Most of all, they'll hold forth on 
charcoal mellowing, the ancient Tennessee process 
Jack Daniel perfected over a century ago. When 
the talking is done, you'll agree Jack Daniel’s is 
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can save a lot of conversation. 
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A Victory for Relativity 

After Mariners 6 and 7 photographed 
Mars last year and went into perpetual 
orbits around the sun, scientists at Pas- 
adena’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory con- 
ducted an important test. Using NASA’s 
giant 210-ft. Goldstone antenna in the 
California desert, they beamed powerful 
radio signals past the sun toward the lit- 
tle unmanned spacecraft. When they 
reached the Mariners some 250 mil- 
lion miles away, the signals were au- 
tomatically amplified on board and 
transmitted back to earth. The entire 
round trip took only about 43 min- 
utes, but the results may be momentous 
for all of physics. Last week, at a con- 
ference on gravity at Caltech, the ex- 
perimenters reported that they had gath- 
ered dramatic new evidence in support 


test should take about 200 millionths 
of a second longer than if it did not 
pass through the sun's gravitational 
field; that is because the signal’s path 
would be curved, not straight. The Brans- 
Dicke theory, on the other hand, pre- 
dicts less curvature and a slowdown 
of only 186 millionths of a second. 
While such bending has been measured 
before, the tests have never been ac- 
curate enough to make a firm case for 
either the Einstein or Brans-Dicke 
theory. 

But the J.P.L. experimenters reduced 
the margin of error to 4% or less by lo- 
cating the distant spacecraft within 
100 ft. of their actual position. Thus, 
when they calculated that the signal to 
Mariner was slowed down by 204 mil- 
lionths of a second on its round trip, 
they dealt the Brans-Dicke theory a 
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EINSTEIN 


NEWTON 


High odds in a cosmic poker gome. 


of Einstein’s 1916 General 
Relativity. 

Such support was needed. Although 
Einstein’s theory offers the most com- 
prehensive explanation of gravity since 
Newton formulated his gravitational 
laws, it has recently encountered its 
most serious challenge. One consequence 
of the theory is that light and other elec- 
tromagnetic waves should be measurably 
bent when passing through a strong grav- 
itational field. Contesting Einstein’s 
equations, Physicists Robert Dicke of 
Princeton and Carl Brans of Loyola Uni- 
versity (New Orleans) argued that such 
waves are bent to a lesser extent than 
Einstein had predicted. Though subtle 
and wrapped in complex mathematics. 
the differences in the two theories are ex- 
tremely important. As Einstein himself 
once admitted, if only one part of his the- 
ory was proved wrong, the entire ed- 
ifice would come tumbling down. 

By Einsteinian calculations, a radio 
signal traveling past the sun to the Mar- 
iner 6's position at the time of the 
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sharp if not decisive blow. Their mea- 
surement was only 4 millionths of a sec- 
ond off the Einsteinian prediction, but 
18 millionths of a second off the Brans- 
Dicke figure. 

Despite the odds stacking up against 
him. Physicist Dicke was not yet ready 
to surrender. “If this were a poker 
game.” he said, “I would be staying 
with my hand.” If Einstein were still 
alive, however, he would certainly be 
ready to raise. 


The Making of an Amoeba 
Serious scientific thinkers have long 
speculated—and, indeed, sometimes 
feared—that man may eventually be 
able to tailor living organisms, including 
himself. to suit highly specific needs. 
Though such “genetic engineering” is 
still a distant goal, it seemed just a lit- 
tle closer last week. After a dazzling se- 
ries of experiments, researchers at the 
State University of New York at Buf- 
falo reported that they have succeeded 
many times in reassembling parts of 








three different amoebae—microscopic, 
one-celled animals—into one fully func- 
tioning new cell. 

Other scientists have “created” new 
cells in the past, usually by taking the nu- 
cleus of one and implanting it into an- 
other whose nucleus had been removed 
But the NASA-sponsored Buffalo work 
—which was controversially described 
by its team leader, James F. Danielli, 
“as the first artificial synthesis of a liv- 
ing cell"—apparently goes somewhat be- 
yond the earlier research. 

Chemical Hostility. Danielli and his 
collaborators, Joan Lorch and Kwang 
W. Jeon, worked with the amoeba’s 
three major components: the nucleus 
(central control center), the cytoplasm 
(gel-like body matter) and the cell mem- 
brane (outer wall). In a typical exper- 
iment, they carefully removed the nu- 
cleus of one amoeba with a microprobe 
and sucked out most of the cell’s cy- 
toplasm with a tiny pipette. Then they in- 
serted into the remaining cell membrane 
a nucleus and cytoplasm that had been 
similarly removed from other cells. In 
more than 70% of their attempts, the 
transplant produced a completely viable 
new cell—as long as the components 
used were taken from amoebae of the 
same strain, But when they tried the 
same reshuffling with parts from amoc- 
bae of different strains, the experiment 
failed in all but two of 434 tries. 

The Buffalo researchers speculated 
that the difficulty may have been caused 
partly by a natural chemical hostility be- 
tween the different strains. Despite this 
obstacle, scientists may someday pro- 
duce amoebae with totally new char- 
acteristics. It may be possible, for ex- 
ample, to remove one component of 
an amoeba, alter it with drugs or ra- 
diation, and then insert it into the cell 
again. The artificially induced changes 
might then be passed on to the amoe- 
ba’s offspring. Indeed, Danielli, who 
holds three doctorates (chemistry, physi- 
ology and biochemistry), seems certain 
that the work “opens up a new era of ar- 
tificial life synthesis.” 


The Love Affair 


For the past four summers, Ar- 
chaeologist Iris C. Love has been search- 
ing the ancient Greek ruins of Cnidus 
in southwestern Turkey for one of the 
greatest prizes of antiquity: Praxiteles’ 
long-lost statue of her namesake, Aph- 
rodite, the Greek goddess of love. Ear- 
lier this year, Miss Love, 37, announced 
that she had unearthed the remains of 
the small circular temple that housed 
the famed nude. Last week the Long Is- 
land University professor unveiled an 
even greater surprise. She reported 
that she had found the head of the stat- 
ue itself. 

What made the “find” even more star- 
tling—and controversial—was that Miss 
Love did not have to dig for it at all. She 
discovered the head in London’s British 
Museum among fragments brought back 
from Cnidus by the English archaeolo- 
gist Sir Charles Newton more than a 
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if you heat a home, drive a car, fly, or strike oil, 
chances are United Aircraft plays a part 
behind the scenes. And helps keep costs down. 
Our helicopters speed men, supplies and equipment to 
offshore oil rigs and other hard-to-get-to 
, sites. Like Alaska’s North Slope. Speed means time saved. 
as \a| Which means money saved. By oil producers. By you. 
Another fast fact: jetliners around the 

world are powered by our reliable, fuel-saving 

engines and fuel controls. And our new 
generation of engines, starting with the JT9D, 
promises even greater savings. 
United Aircraft. The main thrust 
of our work is helping you. 
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The Atlas of the Universe 


The only book of its kind... 
comprehensive, authoritative, and 
scientifically accurate. 1500 
magnificently colorful maps, 
illustrations and photos. Written 
by Patrick Moore, noted space 
writer; foreword by Sir Bernard 
Lovell; epilogue by Dr. Thomas O. 
Paine, former NASA Administrator. 
Impressive 14% x 10%” size. The 
perfect family space reference. 


















LOVE'S “APHRODITE” & LOUVRE HELLENIC COPY 
Dusting off the old marble. 


century ago. Why had it not been iden- 
tified before? Experts who examined the 
head in the 19th century did think that it 
might be from a figure of Aphrodite, but 
not from Praxiteles’ work, which was 
used as a model by so many ancient 
sculptors that 52 copies are still in exis- 
tence. Yet the head was so battered that 
a firm identification seemed impossible, 
and it was eventually relegated to the 
museum's dark, dusty storerooms during 
a 1934 housecleaning. 

Another Goddess. After examining 
the head herself last May, Miss Love de- 
cided that such neglect was completely 
unwarranted. It was carved of the fine- 
grained white Parian marble favored 
by Praxiteles, she explains, and the qual- 
ity of workmanship, the late classical 
style and hairdo, the delicate folds in 
the neck, and the slightly larger-than- 
life dimensions all indicate that it came 
from the hand of the master. 

Less than pleased by the suggestion 
that they had been ignoring a mas- 
terpiece in their very own building, Brit- 
ish Museum officials hotly disputed Miss 
Love's identification. Modern experts, 
they noted, had concluded that the head 
was probably not of Aphrodite but of an- 
other figure in Greek mythology, Perse- 
phone, the goddess of spring. They also 
pointed out that the head was found 
by Sir Charles more than half a mile 
from the Temple of Aphrodite at the 
sanctuary of Persephone’s mother, Dem- 
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. your mind says “no,’ 
eter. That was not at all surprising, coun- 
Pe ee ee listen to your heart. 


ground away from the original sites. 

The museum's Keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, Denys Haynes, 
stood fast. “I am very, very cross with 
her,” he snapped. “If she wants to put 
her points down on paper, we shall ex- 
amine them, as we should the argu- 
ments of any member of the public.” 
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Tim Cutler, Miracle Adhesives, uses this report to compare actual sales with forecast. IBM has a booklet 
called “Management Reports in the Small Business.” For your copy, write: Director, Basic Systems 
Marketing, Dept. 807AT, IBM Data Processing Division, 1133 Westchester Ave., N.Y. 10604. 
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Tim Cutler never knew 
soon enough when sales 
were soaring or taking 


a nosedive. Now he does. 


Tim Cutler is president of Miracle Adhesives, a small business in 
Bellmore, L.I., New York, that’s growing fast. 

But Tim Cutler wants it to grow faster. 

Which is the reason he got System/3. IBM's small business computer. 

Before, Tim never knew soon enough when sales shot up, so he 
couldn't take advantage of hot items. 

With System/3, he knows. 

He never knew soon enough when sales were off in a region, 
so he couldn't send help. 

With System/3, he knows. The computer compares actual sales to 
forecast, by salesman, department, by region, whenever Tim Cutler wants it 

And right after Miracle makes a shipment, System/3 makes an 
invoice. With the order number, when shipped and how shipped. 

System/3 analyzes receivables, too. It tells who owes how much, 
and for how long. So Tim Cutler no longer ships to credit risks. 

Tim Cutler says this is just a beginning. He’s planning to expand his 
use of System/3 to include accounts payable and inventory control. 

It takes up-to-date information to make a business grow. Tim Cutler 
gets it. So do more than one thousand other organizations now using 
System/3. To learn how you can profit from System/3, contact your 


local IBM office. IBM 


The company behind the computer 
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| PERFORMER JAIME SANCHEZ 
1 | Only a penny per child. 











HILDHOOD is the only time and 

place that grows larger as it is left 
behind. Two weeks at the seashore ap- 
pear, in memory, as a floodlit Oz. The 
first airplane ride might have been to 
Venus, The early hours spent with ra- 
dio, TV and films are the foundation 
of adult imagination. Yet when children 
grow up, they suffer some sad amnesia 
of taste. How else could former kids pro- 
vide television programs designed to do 
nothing with time but kill it—as if, in 
Thoreau’s phrase, it were possible to 
kill time without injuring eternity? From 
the moment it was old enough to earn 
money, U.S. television has been squan- 
dering the country’s greatest natural re- 
source: the young audience. 

Until last year. Abruptly, the elec- 
tronic babysitter moved onto a street 
called Sesame. It was a combination of 
the circus, a classroom and the Broth- 
ers Grimm. At first it was suspected of 
merely looking brilliant, compared with 
the boring horrors of standard children’s 
programming. Vulgarity and violence 
dominate children’s video: mice end- 
lessly bombing cats, family “comedies” 
with dumb daddies, mischievous kids 
and dogs who wag their way into your 
heart, all accompanied by commercials 
as intense as the Chinese water torture 
(“Be the first on your block . . . Ask 
Mommy to get some . . . New! Big! 
Free! Wow! WOW!"). By now, even 
the most cynical promoters have begun 
to realize that Sesame Street is no 
fluke and that it is excellent in its own 
right, not merely relative to the rest of 
the junior TV scene. In its new series, 
just begun, the program proves that it 
is not only the best children’s show in 
TV history, it is one of the best par- 
ents’ shows as well. 

From the first, kids treated Sesame 
Street like the yellow brick road. Its 
heavy stress of cooperation over com- 
petition, its amalgam of the wholly fa- 
miliar and the totally exotic were ir- 
resistible. It was only grownups who 
expressed doubts. And who could blame 
them? For openers, the Street looks as 
if a toy truck had overturned in Har- 
lem. There is no Disneyesque nostalgia 
for the inaccessible past. The place is 
in the unavoidable present; the clothing 
of the cast is well worn, the umber col- 
ors and grit of inner-city life are vital 
components of the show. Some other 
main ingredients: a 7-ft. canary, Big 
Bird, who waddles around the set con- 
stantly making mistakes. He may be 
the only adult-sized object in the world 
that kids can feel superior to 

Monsters run the joint. There is, for 
instance, a bundle of fuzz with pingpong- 
ball eyes and a sonic boom of a voice 
known only as Cookie Monster (no mid- 
dle initial). His appetite is so fierce 
that, given a choice between ten thou- 
sand dollars and a cookie, he opts im- 
mediately for the latter. There are other 


creatures on the show, like Bert and 
Ernie—humanoids with cartoon hands, 
three fingers and a thumb. Bert, who 
has one frowning eyebrow, chivvies 
Mutt-and-Jeff style with Ernie, a bul- 
bous-nosed charmer whose favorite sport 
is sitting in the tub, rhapsodizing to his 
rubber duckie, Oscar the Grouch lives 
in a garbage can. There he fulminates, 
venting such mock aggressions that by 
comparison a child in a tantrum is Lit- 
tle Mary Sunshine. 

The human “hosts” are four: a black 
couple, a bright-eyed Irish tenor and a 
crusty old man, Each is wholly indi- 
vidual, but like the monsters, they all 
find that no problem can be solved with- 
out cooperation. Four hands, they dem- 
onstrate, are better than two. In a se- 
ries of instructional songs, they show 
that there is no such thing as solo har- 
mony. The show is unsponsored, but it 
has commercials—rhythmic breaks in 
the action to “sell” the alphabet and 
numbers, Its chief target is “disadvan- 
taged” children, its announced goal the 
teaching of “recognition of letters, num- 
bers and simple counting ability; be- 
ginning reasoning skills, vocabulary and 
an increased awareness of self and the 
world.” Its originator, Joan Ganz Coo- 
ney, now president of the Children’s 
Television Workshop, created a McLu- 
hanesque environment for the show 
without having read the man because, 
she admits, “I can’t understand his writ- 
ing.” A profusion of aims, a confusion 
of techniques; how could such a show 
possibly succeed? Answer: spectacularly 
well. 


Spend a Lot of Money 


According to its first report card, pre- 
pared by the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice of Princeton, N.J. (Time, Nov. 16). 
Sesame Street has been sharpening the 
cognitive skills of poor kids by as much 
as 62%. In its first series, the show 
reached almost 7,000,000 preschool chil- 
dren every day, five days a week. The 
Rubber Duckie Song was on the charts 
for nine weeks. Big Bird became one 
of Flip Wilson’s first guests. Sesame 
Street won a Peabody Award, three 
Emmys and two dozen other prizes for 
excellence. Former Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation James E. Allen saluted the show; 
President Nixon wrote a fan letter. In- 
deed, despite the show's announcements 
that it has been brought to you “by the 
Letter Y and the Number Three,” Ses- 
ame Street has been backed like a Gov- 
ernment bond, nurtured like a Broadway 
musical. 

Sesame Street began in February 
1966 at a dinner party given by Mrs 
Cooney, then a producer for public tele- 
vision in Manhattan. Among the guests 
was Lloyd N. Morrisett, vice president of 
the Carnegie Corporation. Recalls Mrs. 
Cooney: “I was complaining about poor 
children’s programming. Something 
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Sesame Street's biggest nonhuman star is Big 
Bird, operated from within by Puppeteer Car 
roll Spinney, who makes the animal seven feet 
tall by holding the costume over his head at 
arm’s length. His hand operates the bird’s mouth 
Here Big Bird discusses the longest word in the 
world with Sesame Street regular, Susan (Lo- 
retta Long). The word: abcdefghijkimnopars- 
tuvwxyz. At right, the Muppets demonstrate the 
meaning of anot shorter word 
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The Muppets build words from sounds in much the 
same way that children build houses from blocks 


The set, complete with 


brownstones, stores and 
alley, resembles a typical inner-city block. 
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Gordon (Matt Robinson) sprawls in Sesame extraordinary garbage can, lists his likes and Commercials” sell math fun- 
Street playground built entirely of found ob- dislikes for Mr. Hooper (Will Lee). Oscar's fa- damentals by giving dig- 
jects (oil drums, old doors, scrap lumber). vorite things: trash, noise, rainy days. His its personalities against brisk 
Above, Oscar the Grouch, whose home is an peeves: ice cream, balloons, presents, kisses. background music. 
















































































“ROMPER ROOM” SPELLING LESSON 
No status to quo about. 


clicked in Lloyd’s mind: TV and pre- 
schoolers. Was I interested?” She was, 
fanatically—and shrewdly. By Novem- 
ber, her report was submitted with the 
recommendation: “Spend a lot of mon- 
ey on this.” It was hardly the first oc- 
casion that funders had heard such a 
plea. But it was the first time they had 
ever met a persuader of Mrs. Cooney’s 
talents. By the time she was through, 
her Children’s Television Workshop had 
been granted $8,000,000 by the Car- 
negie Corporation, the Ford Foundation, 
the U.S. Office of Education, and re- 
lated Government agencies. 


D-Licious 


Mrs. Cooney consulted such diverse 
experts as psychologists and children’s 
book illustrators. Dr. Edward L. Palm- 
er, formerly an associate research pro- 
fessor in Oregon's state education sys- 
tem, worked with children across the 
country for 18 months, studying at- 
tention spans, areas of interest, cye 
movements. He and his researchers 
found that the most efficacious approach 
to learning fused the switches of com- 
mercial TV, the quick cuts from an- 
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For 13 years, Wonderama, like many 
other kiddie shows, has worked audienc- 
es into frenzies, emphasizing the cardinal 
principle: it’s not how you play the game, 
but whether you get the merchandise. 
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imate to live action. Transitions were 
out. “We learned that what bores kids 
is too much time spent on any one sub- 
ject,” Said Palmer. Also, “Sit and talk 
straight at them, and children think 
you're giving them Walter Cronkite.” 

So there is no anchor man on Ses- 
ame Street. Children wander through 
stores and around sidewalks, skipping 
rope and chatting with the hosts. Learn- 
ing seems almost a byproduct of fun. 
Why lecture kids when you can wrap 
the lesson in a joke? Example: the cast 
passes around a Styrofoam letter J. 
Each one repeats, “J,” until the object 
reaches Cookie Monster. He booms 
“DPD.” The cast choruses: “D?” Monster 
“Licious!” And he eats it. Guest teach- 
ers drop in all the time. Laugh-In's 
Arte Johnson, in his traditional German 
helmet, discusses height: “Tall people 
bump their heads a lot and short peo- 
ple don’t.” Carol Burnett describes the 
various virtues of the nose, forgets one, 
and then remembers—just in time to 
sneeze. James Earl Jones recites the al- 
phabet—so slowly that the kids im- 
patiently shout the letters at the screen. 

Sesame Street has the aura of ad 
lib, the spontaneity of a playground 
game with celebrities and characters. 
In fact, it is as meticulously planned as 
a semester at medical school. From 
Palmer's research department, program 
subjects flow to the production office, 
then get channeled to Head Writer Jeff 
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Moss, a veteran of the Captain Kan- 
garoo show. Three weeks before tap- 
ing, Moss and his writers develop a 
script. Theoretically, their ideal viewer 
is poor and culturally deprived. Ac- 
tually, the show catches the preschool- 
er almost before his society does. 
Thus Sesame Street is as popular 
with the well-to-do as it is with the 
slum dweller. The kids may spark to 
the astonishing variety of material, 
but no sketch is without its preordained 
aim. A game is played under the ac- 
ademic umbrella of “Environment and 
Multiple Classification.” Jet-plane and 
subway sound effects are listed under 
“Auditory Discrimination.” Big Bird 
settling an argument is designated “Dif- 
ferent Perspectives.” 

When it is polished to a sheen, the 
written material goes to the puppeteers 
and the live actors, who customarily 
work on separate days—except for Os- 
car and Big Bird, who mix readily with 
humans. Five tape machines are used 
to record and edit the show—and to 
mix in the animation that was done ear- 
lier in Hollywood. About two weeks 
later, the show is aired, bloopers and 
all. Indeed, Producer Jon Stone is rath- 
er proud of the bloopers. When a kid 
on the show asked Folk Singer Leon 
Bibb in mid-chant, “How come you're 
sweatin’?,” it was left in. 


Strong Father Figure 


Though Sesame Street's studio is 
modest—an old movie theater on Man- 
hattan’s upper Broadway—the budget 
is an impressive $28,000 per show. Yet 
because of its wide popularity, the 
switched-on school reaches its audience 
at a cost of about a penny per child; 
“a bargain,” says Dr. Benjamin Spock, 
“if Lever saw one.” 

The reasons for its popularity can be 
traced to the opening days of casting 
Television puppeteers of genius can be 
counted on the fingers of Ernie’s hand: 
Burr Tillstrom, who has his own NET se- 
ries, Kukla, Fran and Ollie; Bil Baird, 
who operates a puppet theater In Green- 
wich Village and Jim Henson of Ses- 
ame Street. Fusing the best of puppets 
and marionettes, Henson coined the 
name and the creature, “Muppet.” For 
six vears, Henson’s Muppets enjoyed a 
quiet, loyal following (including Joan 
Cooney) before they hit the big time 
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on the Ed Sullivan Show. On the Street 
where they now live, the Muppets no 
longer do guest shots. Operated by Hen- 
son and Associate Wizard Frank Oz, 
they eclipse the “real” actors. Big Bird, 
in fact, gets more fan mail than any of 
the human hosts. 

No actor could be found with the 
proper mix of informality and authority 
to fill the role of Gordon, a black school- 
teacher. The staff wanted someone like 
Matt Robinson, one of the show’s pro- 
ducers, so Matt auditioned and won 
the part. He toned down his network ac- 
cent, came on strong as the father fig- 
ure many kids miss. So strong, in fact, 
that it emphasized the sweetness of Lo- 
retta Long, who plays his wife. She 
has been compared to a candy cordial, 
chocolate outside, syrup within. The rest 
of the cast is white: Bob McGrath, a sing- 
er with irrepressibly high spirits and 


Puppets who make soup of chocolate 
and spinach; creatures who ask for a 
ukulele to be mended and then eat the :n- 
strument; a nose, like the one in Go- 
gol’s short story, that assumes a_per- 
sonality and speech when detached from 
a face—these are the touchstones of en- 
chantment that reach far beyond 
ghettos. 

The program obeys an iron law of 
show business: the greater the hit, the 
louder the detractions. Marshall Mc- 
Luhan, in a sense the show's godfather, 
considers the whole thing naive. “Kids 
have graduated far beyond Sesame 
Street,” he declares. “TV has already ex- 
posed them to the lethal adult world, 
they know about that now, and that’s 
why they have no intention of growing 
up. They know that adult life brings 
the biggest game of all; whether it’s Man- 
nix or Mission: Impossible, it’s all man 
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SCHOOLCHILDREN WITH “SESAME STREET’ CARTOONS 
The greater the hit, the louder the detractions. 


voice; and Will Lee, an actor whose 
years on the McCarthy era blacklist 
made him perhaps more aware of dep- 
rivation, “I was delighted to take the 
role of Mr. Hooper, the gruff grocer 
with the warm heart,” recalls Lee. “It's 
a big part, and it allows a lot of lat- 
itude. But the show has something extra 
—that sense you sometimes get from 
great theater, the feeling that its in- 
fluence never stops.” 

The show's repeated numbers, its A-is- 
for-Ape approach, could make it only 
an electronic classroom, hammering data 
across. But there is something more: a 
Lewis Carroll-like humor, the cleansing 
sense of the absurd. 

In its first series, Sesame Street used 
two clowns, Buddy and Jim, to illustrate 
problem solving. They were a walking 
Polish joke, one lifting and turning the 
other to screw in a light bulb, refusing a 
nail because it was turned the wrong 
way. In its new series, Big Bird helps Su- 
san set the table—by putting the saucers 
on top of the cups. No child in the world 
would make that mistake—but every 
child delights in its ludicrousness. 


hunting. TV is the cyclops, the eye of 
the man hunter.” 

In short, McLuhanesque gloom as 
usual; the juggernaut future is here, so 
let us all lie down. But as Lewis Mum- 
ford indicates in The Pentagon of Power, 
what McLuhan is asking for is utter 
human docility. “The goal is total cul- 
tural dissolution—or what McLuhan 
characterizes as a ‘tribal communism’ 
—McLuhan’s public relations euphe- 
mism for totalitarian control.” Thus Ses- 
ame Street is indeed opposed to the 
message, if not the medium, of the Mas- 
ter. The show's civilized magic and sur- 
realism seek to increase a child's sense 
of himself, to dilate his imagination 
and his capacities. 

Far more cogent criticism of the show 
comes from Urie Bronfenbrenner, pro- 
fessor of psychology at Cornell Uni- 
versity. “The children [on the show] 
are charming. Among the adults there 
are no cross words, no conflicts, no dif- 
ficulties, nor, for that matter, any ob- 
ligations or visible attachments,” he says. 
“The old, the ugly or the unwanted is 
simply made to disappear through a 


manhole.” From the New Left comes 
the criticism that since the show's em- 
phasis is on achievement—learning let- 
ters and numbers—it is merely the bot- 
tom rung on the escalator to Charles 
Reich’s Consciousness II. From the Old 
Guard comes the suspicion that the 
“switched-on” classroom is aimed at the 
eventual displacement of the teacher 
by an unsalaried cathode-ray tube. 

In conversation with Time Correspon- 
dent Mary Cronin, Mrs. Cooney coun- 
tered her critics: “McLuhan believes 
that content is irrelevant. I say, arrant 
nonsense. Can we doubt that if every 
time a commercial came on for the 
last 20 years and it said, ‘go to church,’ 
it wouldn't have had a profound ef- 
fect?” Toward traditionalists, Mrs. Coo- 
ney is reassuring: “TV has a very im- 
portant role to play in education. Still, 
it’s just a big cold box, and just can't re- 
place a loving teacher who cares about 
a child.” 

State of Dishabille 

On the New Left, she is less patient: 
“Why do they think black parents are 
striking the schools? Education is not a 
middle-class value, it’s the way to self-re- 
spect. The problem with the New Left 
in this country is that it has no histor- 
ical roots. It's made up of upper-middle- 
class kids.” On the relative blandness 
of the people v. the puppets: “Our tar- 
get kids have enough conflict in their 
lives. We want our hosts to be an in- 
tegrated group who treat each other 
with kindness and respect.” 

Mrs. Cooney, however, has responded 
to some criticism. She accepted a sug- 
gestion from the National Organization 
for Women, and in the new series, for- 
mer Housewife Susan has a job as a 
nurse. Mrs. Cooney also admits that in 
Sesame Street's first year, “the children 
were too manipulated; the show was 
too tightly programmed to allow for sur- 
prises. Now, even if it means dropping 
a piece of animation, we are giving 
time for freer dialogue with the chil- 
dren.” The new director, Bob Myhrum, 
has given the show a more spontancous 
air; actors blow cues, the familiar street 
is full of passers-by, the set now seems 
a real neighborhood caught in a state 
of dishabille. 

Almost every critic felt that the an- 
imated spots were overly repetitive, even 
for commercials, and Mrs. Cooney 
agrees; this year there will be less rep- 
etition. In response to complaints from 
inside and outside the staff that the 
show's approach was too Waspish for 
its audience, Mrs. Cooney has approved 
a more emphatic ethnic style. A black 
Muppet, Roosevelt Franklin, has be- 
come a star. Miguel (Jaime Sanchez), a 
Spanish-speaking actor, will be an oc- 
casional host. The show will also be 
less male-oriented; a female writer has 
been added to give it a more feminine 
slant. 

Even the Muppets were affected by al- 
terations. For the first time in their his- 
tory, one is being canned for selling 


The mother got over her rubella in three days. 
Unfortunately, her unborn child didn’t. 


To pregnant mothers, rubella 
(German measles) means a few 
daysin bed, a sore throat, a runny 
nose, temperature, and a rash. 

But if they’re in their first 
month when they catch it, there’s 
a40% chance that to their unborn 
babies it can mean deafness, or a 
heart condition, or brain damage, 
or cataracts which cause at least 
partial blindness. 

Only last year, an immuniza- 
tion against rubella became avail- 
able. But whena pregnant mother 


gets immunized, the prevention 
may be as harmful to her baby as 
the disease. 

Soif unborn babiesare going to 
be protected, it will have to be by 
inoculating the kids who infect 
the mothers whointurninfect the 
fetuses. 


Andit will have to be done now. 


You see, rubella epidemics 


break out every six to nine years. 
The last outbreak was in 1964. 


Which means the next one is due 
any day now. 


For a free booklet about immunization, write One Madison Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10010 








In the last epidemic, 20,000 
babies were deprived of a normal 
childhood—and 30,000 more de- 
prived of any childhood at all— 
because no immunization existed. 

It would be unforgivable if the 
same thing happened again be- 
cause an immunization existed 
and nobody used it. 


os Metropolitan Life 


We sell life insurance. 
But our business is life. 








out. Kermit the Frog is being canned 
for commercialism. When Sesame 
Street was just a glint in Joan Coo- 
ney’s eye, Kermit taped a special in Can- 
ada. When it was given a network air- 
ing, the frog was compromised. Or so 
Henson decided. Like Jim Thorpe, Ker- 
mit played for money, and now must re- 
linquish his amateur standing. He is 
being phased out of the show. He will 
be replaced by such Muppets as Lec- 
turer Herbert Birdsfoot and Sherlock 
Hemlock, a bumbling sleuth. 


Daring Small Changes 


The Street's most significant alter- 
ations may be occurring in other neigh- 
borhoods merchandising other letters 
—like ABC, NBC and CBS. For the 
first time, all three networks have ap- 
pointed vice presidents of children’s pro- 
gramming. NBC cuts into Saturday 
morning programming with one-minute 
Pop Ups, spots designed to teach the 
use of letters. CBS has three-minute 
mini-documentaries called Jn The Know, 
featuring Josie and the Pussycats. ABC 
has announced a 1971 series, Curiosity 
Shop, produced by Cartoonist Chuck 
Jones (Roadrunner, Bugs Bunny). 

Has Sesame Street really wrought 
profound changes in commercial TV 
—or merely defensive cosmetics? Says 
a Workshop executive, who was for- 
merly a network programmer: “The net- 
works appointed the veeps to keep the 
mothers’ groups quiet. None of the men 
has anything to do with buying kids’ 
TV shows. Listen, the networks are de- 
lighted with Sesame Street. They fig- 
ure if it’s around, they won't really 
have to do anything.” Sociologist Wil- 
bur Schramm, whose specialty is com- 
munications, agrees: “The media dare 
small changes, but not fundamental 
ones; their whole impact is to retain 
the status quo.” 








Until now, that status has been noth- 
ing to quo about. One of the most be- 
loved legends of radio concerned Uncle 
Don of WOR radio who finished a broad- 
cast and sighed a /a W.C. Fields: “That 
should hold the little bastards.” The 
mike had been left open, the little bas- 
tards’ parents wrote in, and Uncle Don's 
autogiro never again set down on the 
roof of Bamberger’s department store. 
In a sense, that minuscule conflict has oc- 
curred ever since. Cynicism has an- 
imated most children’s shows, from 
Howdy Doody to Magilla Gorilla. Bozo 
the Clown uttered fatuities between 
pitches in the ‘50s. The golden age of 
the "SOs brought such entertainment as 
Kid Gloves (little boys boxing with 
gloves that “couldn't hurt”) and Grand 
Chance Roundup, which gave the win- 
ner a one-week shot at the Pier groups 
in Atlantic City. 

In the "60s, the networks let Nietz- 
sche take its course: the superhero 
abounded. Birdman pulverized wrongos 
with solar power. Spider Man flung his 
webs around the villains. The Fantastic 
Four included The Thing, a repulsive 
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brute who destroyed his enemies by 
stomping on them. Some cartoon shows 
dispensed with animation entirely. Ma- 
rine Boy showed a static caricatured 
face with human lips that spoke the 
lines. 

Such on-the-air pollution continued 
until the Kennedy and King assassi- 
nations caused a tide of parental and 
congressional revulsion from violence. 
By that time, broadcasters had evolved 
a highly sensible plan. If “adult” eve- 
ning programming was immature, why 
not allow it to rerun during the chil- 
dren’s hours, where it might meet its in- 
tellectual level? Thus the Flintstones’ 
“Pa’s a Sap” approach now runs every 
day. Bewitched is a daily staple; so are 
The Beverly Hillbillies and F Troop. 
Today the rerun is no longer a method 
of picking up the small change; it is pro- 
grammed into children’s video. An an- 
imated segment costs the networks about 
$60,000. The cost is amortized over a pe- 
riod of two years—which includes five 
reruns. Anything after that is gravy. 
The gravy stains are spotted on the end- 
lessly repeated Jetsons, Huckleberry 
Hound, Y ogi Bear, Top Cat. 


Get Your Friends Up Tight 


Not all the shows have been tri- 
umphs of vulgarity—just most of them. 
In between the mice-bombing-the-cat 
and Samantha-fixes-the-plumbing __re- 
peats, there has been some tasteful 
and educational fare. Mr. 1 Magination 
took kids on gentle fictional trips, 
won awards—and lost sponsorship. The 
science-oriented Mr. Wizard lasted 14 
years, was canceled in 1965. Ding 
Dong School, starring Dr. Frances Hor- 
wich, was a gentle, preschool program 
that provided a nannyish instructor 
for a babysitter. She, too, became an 
unreplaced dropout. 

The reasons were always pathetically 
simple. A commercial spot on a week- 
end morning costs a sponsor an av- 
erage $7,500. For that kind of money 
he wants lots of zeros behind the 
sales figures. Nothing could be harder 
than the sell for G.l. Joe with his 
own flamethrower; for Dune Buggy 
Wheelies (“Man, they're out of sight 

get your friends up tight”); for 
seven bendable, flexible outer spacemen. 
For those sponsors, the action is in 
canned-laughter series or manic cartoon 
shows that are allowed up to 16 min- 
utes of commercials per hour—double 
the usual rate allowed by the National 
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The big co company makes a lot of little things. Anaconda is best known for the 


big vung) it makes. Like huge billets, slabs, and cakes of copper metals, zinc, or aluminum. Or great reels of 
electric cable. Or large rolls of metal sheet or foil. But in its quest for ever more skillful use of metals, Anaconda 
also makes a lot of little things. Millions of them every week. Some of them you may see as parts of familiar 
things—in ball point pens, fire sprinklers, lamp sockets, drapery hardware. Those you don’t see are all around 
in far greater numbers—in radio and television sets, household appliances, automobile parts, heating and air 
conditioning systems, in office machines. In fact, in machines of all kinds, even jet planes. They are high pre- 
cision metal shapes—the small component parts—that hold things together, make connections, guard and pro- 
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tect. They are flexible metal tubes. Electronic controls for telephone circ 
for cable television. Hair-thin insulated copper wire for winding sma 
individual servings of jelly. Anaconda works not only 
stainless steel—whichever serves best for the job 

through the years, to help customers get maximum va 
you. In countless ways they’re imp 
Anaconda’s business is growing. We like to think it’s 
ards of excellence we apply to the big things. The Anaconda Company 
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cumulated 
jue. You'll never spot all the little Anaconda things around 
d services you use or depend on. And this small part of 
because we make these little things to the same high stand- 
25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004. 
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Association of Broadcasters Code. En- 
lightenment? It belongs in the classroom, 
or TV's own ghetto, the UHF channels. 

Today, kids who cross the Street 
and wander to other channels have a nar- 
row choice. Some typical programs: 

Romper Room (Syndicated): Many 
advertisers nourish the impossible dream 
of an hour-long commercial. Few re- 
alize that it is already here in Romper 
Room. Action for Children’s Television, 
a pressure group of Massachusetts par- 
ents, once complained to Bert Claster, 
the show’s producer, about its treatment 
of children as consumers in training, pro- 
grammed to buy only the Romper Room 
brands of toys. Replied Claster: “This 
is commercial television, isn’t it?” In- 
deed it is. 

Captain Kangaroo (CBS): Now in his 
16th season, the Captain (Bob Keeshan) 
has never set his sights above 3 ft. 5 
in. Says he: “Most people are doing chil- 
dren’s shows until something _ better 
comes along. I never had a desire to 
do programs for adults. Children are a 
very warm audience.” Keeshan (former- 
ly Clarabelle the Clown on Howdy 
Doody) uses the Walter Cronkite ap- 
proach, addressing the camera directly 
His Miltown mood indicates that if the 
sky were falling, it would be about as im- 
portant as a broken crayon. The gen- 
tleness tends to reassure parents, but 
children are more often caught up in 
the lively puppet sequences by Cosmo 
Alegretti. “We program the gentle side 
of life,” claims Keeshan, an approach 
that includes gentle lead-ins to cereal, 
toy, shoe, and game commercials, 

Archie's Fun House (CBS): Filmation 
is a leading producer of Saturday-morn- 
ing TV with 23 hours, including that 
masterwork of animated fatuity, Will 
the Real Jerry Lewis Stand Up? Both 
Jerry and Archie are marked by strong 
anti-intellectualism (teachers are dumb 
or Sadistic; scientists talk with burlesque 
accents). Both shows are lavishly pro- 
duced, but Archie shows bigger profits 
by far. Incorporating all the old malt- 
shop wit of the comic strip, the hour- 
long marathon features film clips of 
kids giggling, and promotes rock-Muzak 
—two of the songs have sold more 
than a million copies. Yet the Archie stu- 
dio is skilled enough to do some spar- 


kling letter “commercials” for Sesame 
Street. Studio Head Norman Prescott, 
who has learned that you can have 


your buck and pass it, too, explains: 
“It all starts and ends with the net- 
work. We might prefer to teach, but no 
body is buying that from us.” 

H.R. Pufnstuf and The Bugaloos 
(NBC) represent a vigorous attempt to 
utilize the freedom of cartoons, the 
whimsy of puppets and real actors. 
Heavily costumed, a group of slap- 
Sticians carom off cach other, accom- 
panied by raucous witches. The shows 
are uneven, but their comedy is gen- 
uine. The producers, Sid and Marty 
Krofft, are fifth-generation puppeteers 
whose initial success was the spicy adult 
show Poupées de Paris. Today several 
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Krofft troupes tour the country. Claims 
Sid Krofft: “We were an adults-only 
show, and when the whole world went 
tits, we decided to go back to children. 
We're not in politics and we're not ed- 
ucators. We're here to entertain.” 
Wonderama (Syndicated) is a_ 13- 
year-old, three-hour-long, Every Bloody 
Sunday party, encouraging kids to ev- 
ery capital sin except lust. An affable 
man offscreen, Host Bob McAllister 
manically encourages kids to spray each 
other with whipped cream, or to play 
musical pies—last one to stop at a cut- 
oul target gets a faceful. Everyone in 
the 120-child audience receives at least 
half a dozen gifts—and a chance to 
wave at the folks back home. During 
the six-hour taping, the kids are given 
soda and ice cream (sandwiches were 
once dispensed, but too many kids threw 
up from excitement). Brand names are 
reeled off at a rate that seems like two 
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per minute—plus commercials. The 
show is so successful that Wonderama 
gets 4,000 requests for admission each 
month. Presumably, a parent registers 
a child for Groton and Wonderama 
upon birth: a kid must wait four years 
to get on camera. 

Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood (NET) 
“You make each day a special day by 
just your being you,” announces Fred 
Rogers on each show. The message could 
be written in Karo syrup, but behind 
the modulated tones there is a calcu- 
lation and a moral. Rogers, 41, is an or 
dained Presbyterian minister with ten 
years of broadcasting experience. His 
goal, he says, is to “help children rec 
ognize jealousy, rage, sadness and trust 
as facets of loving and being loved.” 
His NET program is, in the deepest 
sense, a Christian show, aimed at a re- 
assurance and realization. A typical song 
speaks of nakedness, “some are fancy 
on the inside, some are fancy on the out- 
side”; a typical low-keyed show is de- 
voted to a trip to a hospital or to the 
barber. In each case, the child is treat- 


ed as a person of intelligence and sen- 
sitivity—unlike the audiences on most 
rival shows, “It is no secret that com- 
mercial children’s TV has reached an all- 
time low.” Rogers testified at Senate 
hearings last year. “At best, most of 
these programs are a waste: at worst, 
some of them encourage pathology.” 


Plato's Cave 


Even the worst shows are occasionally 
capable of entertainment—and even en- 
lightenment. “Besides,” says a major 
Hollywood packager, “it’s not fair to 
compare commercial programming and 
Sesame Street. Give me $8,000,000, 
and | can come up with educational pro- 
gramming too.” But ABC’s Chuck Jones 
sees Sesame Street much the same way 
kids do—as an entryway. “O.K., Ses- 
ame Street isn’t perfect,” he says. “But 
it began something. Walt Disney opened 
up character animation. Sesame Street 
opened children’s TV _ to 
taste and wit and substance 
It made the climate right 
for improvement.” 

Adds David Frost: 
“Americans tend to believe 
that everything foreign is 
better than anything Amer- 
ican. But Sesame Street is 
the best children’s program 
I've ever seen. It is true in- 
ternational TV. And it’s a 
hit everywhere it goes,” By 
next year, everywhere will 
include 50 countries, includ- 
ing Japan and South Amer- 
ica and the Philippines. For- 
eign versions are being pre- 
pared: by 1971, it will have 
a side street—a program 
aimed at children seven to 
eleven, teaching reading and 
writing. 

How far will Sesame 
Street's influence reach? 
Perhaps only as far as the 
door of the networks, and no farther, 
Kids get the TV their parents deserve, 
and unless the public raises its voice, 
there is little reason to expect lasting 
change, But there is reason for optimism 
in the fact that the U.S. has begun to un- 
derstand, and to measure, TV's power 
over the imagination as well as over be- 
havior. It is, of course, irresponsible to 
make TV the heavy in every social psy- 
chodrama, from urban uprisings to the 
Viet Nam War. Yet who can dispute that 
television—day and nighttime—is a 
child’s sixth sense of the world? Watch- 
ing a child wide-eyed before the screen, 
who can doubt the anecdote of Plato's 
cave, where creatures were chained for- 
ever watching shadow play, while the 
true world moved outside? 

If U.S. children are to gain some un- 
distorted knowledge of society, and of 
themselves. television must change. Pro- 
ducers could do no better than stroll 
by Sesame Street, or better still, watch 
the way a child creates works of power 
and imagination—by drawing flat but 
seeing round 
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For Christmas Stockings . . 


BRUSH UP THEIR SHAKESPEARE 


with a 
SHAKESPEARE 
COLORING BOOK 


Other coloring books available: Ancient 
Greece, Ancient Egypt, The Middle Ages, 
Old Testament, New Testam't, A Medieval 
Alphabet, American Indians. 50 pages each, 
all from historical sources. $1.25 at your 
book store, museum or gift shop — or write: 
BELLEROPHON BOOKS, 153. Steuart 
Street, San Francisco, CA. 94 105, 


SEE YOURSELF AS MAN OF THE YEAR 
reflected in @ TIME mirror, actual cover size, with 
red border and Man of the Year slash 

There's a Woman of the Year version too 
specify which you want and send your check 
or money order ($6 each) to: TIME Mirrors 
Dept. F-7. Post Otfice Box 153, Farmingdale, 
N.Y. 11735 









Now. 
You've got 
a fresh mouth. 
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George Blanda Is 
Alive and Kicking 


One week before the opening of the 
1970 season, the Oakland Raiders placed 
Quarterback George Blanda on waivers. 
George waited and waited. Then, when 
none of the other 25 teams in the Na- 


| tional Football League offered to sign 


him, he went back to practicing with 
the Raiders’ taxi squad. It did not seem 
to matter that Blanda had scored more 
points (1,477), kicked more field goals 
(240), booted more extra points (703) 
and completed more passes in one game 
(37) than any player in the history of pro- 
fessional football. He had just turned 
43, and as the oldest player in the 
game, he was the first to admit: “My 
age is against me. A team has to look 
for younger players.” 

Over the Fingertips. In overlooking 
Blanda. the Pittsburgh Steelers, Kansas 
City Chiefs and Cleveland Browns, 
among others, only succeeded in looking 
foolish. Three weeks ago, after the Steel- 
ers had knocked the Raiders’ Starting 
quarterback, Daryle Lamonica, out of 
the game with a back injury, old roly- 
poly George took over and fired three 
touchdown passes, kicked three extra 
points and added a field goal to demolish 
the Steelers 31-14. Two weeks ago, with 
the World Champion Chiefs leading 17- 
14 in a battle for the division lead, Blan- 
da came off the bench to attempt a 48- 
yd. field goal with just three seconds re- 
maining. The Chiefs stationed 6-ft. 9-in. 
Tight End Morris Stroud at the goal post 
to try to jump up and block the ball on 
its downward flight. Blanda_ kicked, 
Stroud leaped, and the ball sailed inches 
over his fingertips—and over the cross- 
bar. The Raiders had a 17-17 tie and the 
lead in their division. 

Blanda’s heroics against the Steelers 
and the Chiefs were just a warm-up 
for his performance against the Browns 
last week. With four minutes remaining 
and the Browns leading 20-13, Lamonica 
left the game with an injured shoulder. 
On came George to move his offense 
70 yards in seven plays. Blanda hit 
Wide Receiver Warren Wells with a 14- 
yd. scoring pass to tie the game 20-20 
with | min. 34 sec. remaining. Then 
after the Raiders regained the ball on 
an interception, George completed his 
seventh pass of the afternoon to set up 
another last-ditch field-goal attempt with 
just three seconds left. This time, though, 
the goal post was 52 yds. away, a dis- 
tance that Blanda had equaled or sur- 
passed only three times in his 21-year 


| pro career.* Undaunted, he got all of 


his 218 Ibs. into the kick and boomed 


That same afternoon, the New Orleans 
Saints’ Tom Dempsey, who was born without 
a right hand and only half a right foot, upset 
the Detroit Lions 19-17 in the final two sec- 
onds with a field goal that traveled 63 yds., 
seven yds. farther than the old record of 56 
yds, set in 1953, 





a high end-over-ender that won the game 
23-20. Said George: “I put a little more 
rear end into the kick than usual.” 

Not Even a Shoe. Blanda has been get- 
ting his kicks in pro football ever since 
1949 when he joined the Chicago Bears 
and played with such venerable old fry 
as Sid Luckman and Bulldog Turner. 
Son of a Youngwood, Pa., coal miner, 
George was signed out of the University 
of Kentucky for a measly $600—which 
Bear Coach George Halas demanded 
that he pay back if he made the team. He 
made it, playing linebacker and filling in 
as quarterback and place kicker. Never 
happy under Halas (“He was too cheap 
to even buy me a kicking shoe”), Blanda 
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BLANDA BOOTING 
Let’s don’t talk about age. 


came into his own when he switched to 
the American Football League and led 
the Houston Oilers to the championship 
in 1960 and 1961. Rescued from possi- 
ble retirement in 1967 by the Raiders, he 
reciprocated by leading the A.F.L. in 
scoring that year with 116 points; so far 
this season, he has completed 14 of 24 
passes for four touchdowns and kicked 
24 extra points and eleven field goals to 
lead Raider scorers with a total of 57 
points. 

“The guy almost embarrasses you,” 
says Raider Center Jim Otto. “He’s out 
there, 43 years old, running the wind 
sprints, yelling all the time, coming in 
to pull it out for us.” Adds Coach 
John Madden: “I don’t even think of 
George's age. If we need him, he’s ready. 
Besides, I’m the coach and I’m 34, so 
I'd rather not discuss ages.” Neither 
would Blanda, who earns $40,000 a 
year and says he will keep playing “as 
long as I can walk to the bank.” 
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No service station is an island. 


maintains a talented staff of architects—and gives 


Service stations aren’t isolated structures in the 
middle ol nowhere. They’re pul where they're 
needed. Near people who need them. 

So most stations are in towns and cities. 
way they look affeets the way the town looks. 

That’s why before we move into an area, we 
study the area. The architecture. The traffic 
patterns. The landscaping. 


We want every station to blend in. Not stand out. 


And we work hard to make every Shell station 
an attractive addition to the local scene. 

Otherwise we wouldn’t feel welcome in your 
town. Or any town. 

To make sure we get handsome stations, Shell 


And the 


them freedom to use the finest building materials. 
The kind you see in expensive homes. 

{nd once we put up a new station, we want to 
keep it new. Keep it clean. Free of flapping 
pennants, gaudy banners, and razzle-dazzle displays. 

Building and maintaining beautiful stations is 
just part of Shell’s broader commitment to 
improving the quality of the environment. 

Our commitment goes all the way from anti- 
litter campaigns to a multimillion-dollar 
anti-pollution program. 

A Shell station is not an island. And neither is 
the Shell Oil Company. 


Death of an idea: 


‘Well, 
so much 
for that 

suggestion," 


It’s so easy to say 
no to it. 


It’s so understandable 
to want to fix it 

and make it 

more conventional 
and familiar. 


It’s so reassuring to 

take the alarming part out unknown element that makes 
of it and smooth the an idea an idea in the first place. 
rough edges. And sand- If you feel comfortable 

paper it to death. with it from the very first, take 


_e another look. 
Oscar Wilde put it this way: 


“An idea that isn’t danger- It’s probably not an idea. 
ous is. hardly worth calling 
an idea at all” 


It’s the shocking part, the 
frightening part, the J. Walter Thompson Company 









One thing 
that 
ebtieteruercieves 
eatteweceyenmaels 
other animals 
on earth 

is his ability 

to come up 
with new ideas. 


When it 
comes to solving 
eyeele (ants 
between nations, 
or generations, 
all we really 
have to 
fall back on 
a etts 
fragile hunk 
of human 
ingenuity. 

More than 
anything else 
today we need 
the ability 
and the will to 
open our hearts 
to new ideas. 

In that way 
we can get 
together again 
and make this 
personal planet 
of ours a 
better place to 
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Massachusetts v. Viet Nam 


The Supreme Court has steadfastly 
refused to debate the legality of U.S. par- 
ticipation in the Viet Nam War. Three 
Army privates could not tempt the court 
with the issue in 1967, when they tried 
to block their for shipment to 
Viet Nam; last week the court rejected 
another challenge by the most powerful 
the Common 


orders 


courtroom protester yet 
wealth of Massachusetts 
Last the 


1 bill designed to bring 


spring Massachusetts leg- 
islature passed 


a suit before the court challenging De 


fense Secretary Melvin Laird’s right to 
wage undeclared war. By a 6-3 vote, 
the Justices brushed aside the effort of 


Massachusetts to bring the suit directly 
The majority 
was swayed by Government 
that lacked 
standing to bring suit on behalf of its cit- 
that the too 
potential political repercussions 
Justice William 
that the 


before them court 
parently 


arguments 


ap 
Massachusetts 


izens and issues involved 
many 
In a passionate dissent 
Douglas the 
question was too political for the court 
to handle. Said Douglas: “The question 


of an unconstitutional war is neither ac 


assailed notion 


ademic nor ‘political.’ ” 
Second-Guessing. Despite its reluc 
tance to second-guess other branches 
of Government, the court has 
done just that even in sensitive 
In 1952, it overruled President Truman's 
unilateral seizure of the strike-threatened 
steel industry during the Korean War 
Last year the court held that Congress 


often 


cases 





THE LAW 


had unlawfully excluded Harlem's Adam 
Clayton Powell Jr. from the House—and 
the ruling stuck 

None of this is likely to comfort Mas- 
sachusetts Attorney General Robert 
Quinn. Because of last week’s turndown, 
Quinn must now take his case to the fed- 
eral district court, His chances of suc- 
cess there have not been helped by the 
Supreme Court's action 


The Government as Bookie 

the great Prohi 
bition, the U.S. is still trying to leg- 
islate morality with laws that all 
but impossible to enforce. It is bad 
enough that the effort fails. Worse, it 
helps finance organized crime, a vast 
consumer industry that supplies millions 
of Americans with outlawed goods and 
On gambling alone the Mob 


now nets as much as $10 billion a year 


Despite lesson of 


are 


services 


seed money for narcotics distribution 


law 


loan-sharking and bribes for corrupt 
men who look the other way 

The only solution is to legalize gam- 
bling and let the Government handle 
it. So argues Carl M. Loeb Jr., 
allurgical engineer and president of the 
National Council Crime and De- 
linquency, a voluntary citizens group 
dedicated to curbing crime, In recent tes 
timony before a House subcommittee 
Loeb urged the Federal Government to 
face reality and set up a nationwide gam 
bling operation 

In Loeb’s scheme, computers would 
monitor the odds for all U.S. sporting 
events, detect suspicious swings of big 


a met 


on 
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How to Psych Speeders 


O slow down speeders in Japan, 

where traffic accidents now kill 
47 people a day, the police have 
taken to psychological warfare by 
planting dummy cops near intersec 
tions and in the bushes along coun- 
The police claim that 99% 
hit the brakes when 


try roads 
of motorists 


they spot the dummies, especially at 
night when headlights make the fakes 
look all the more realistic. U.S. po- 
lice could doubtless achieve the same 


effect—and save manpower—if they 
put dummy cops in prowl cars, 
parked along highways, with their 


red dome lights blinking 





| money and thus discourage fixes. Cus- 
| tomers could dial a bet and have the 
transaction entered on their phone bills. 
The Government would not pay bribes, 
which cost the Mob about $2 billion a 
year. It could make winnings tax-free 
and still get by with a 10% to 20% rake- 
off—tess than half the Mob’s reported 
take. In short, the Government could 
offer better odds. As Loeb figures it, 
the Government might net $15 billion 
a year—enough to pay almost a quar- 
ter of the Pentagon’s budget. 
Irrepressible Instinct. Loeb’s notions 
may be less radical than they seem. Al- 
ready scores of countries have intro- 
duced some form of nationwide legal- 
ized gambling. New York and New 
Hampshire are trying to outdo the num- 
bers racket and pick up extra revenue 
with their own lotteries. New Jersey is 
due to follow suit. Pennsylvania uses 
horse-race betting to help finance both 
private and public schools. In January, 
New York City will start a computerized 
off-track betting service that may branch 
into other sports as well. Last week the 





Super 8 movies with sound. They're easy 





and inexpensive and unforgettable with country’s top odds-maker, Jimmy (“The 
Bell & Howell's new Filmosound 8™ Sys- Greek”) Snyder of Las Vegas, pro- 
tem: a great super 8 camera with auto- nounced the New York scheme “a pro- 
matic focus; a handy, plug-in cassette tape hibitive favorite to make money.” 

recorder; and projector. See and hear Gambling is an irrepressible instinct 
Filmosound 8 at your nearest dealer, and a national passion, Loeb warns, so 


there is no acceptable alternative to Gov- 

ernment control. Unless gambling prof- 

. a | BeEtLe HOWELL its are channeled into public coffers, he 

Filmosound 8 System demonstrated statistically, “organized 

crime will have a trillion dollars 15 

years from now, which means those peo- 
ple will own the country.” 


Bare Decision 
When 60 applicants took a written 
test for the Baltimore police force last 


Cigarettes being tested for year, the top scorer was John Jerome 


Bruns III, a 30-year-old clerk. With his 

ee 3 high marks and unsullied reputation in 
tar content by U.S. Government. the community, Bruns appeared to be 
a cinch to don the blue uniform. Then 


Free list of latest “tar ” figures available from Bruns disclosed that ie private life he 


had little use for clothes, let alone uni- 
forms. He and his family were enthu- 





Carlton, lowest in “tar” of all siastic members of Pine Tree Associates 
—a local nudist club. 
regular filter kings tested Baltimore Police Commissioner Don- 
. 


ald Pomerleau swiftly rejected Bruns’ ap- 
plication. He contended that the pres- 


Only 4.2 mg...less“tar” than ence of a nudist on his force would 
affect department morale, to say noth- 

9 H ing of causing Bruns to face “intoler- 
99.9% of all cigarettes sold. able” harassment by his fellow officers. 


Besides, said Pomerleau, Bruns might 
be torn between duty and conscience 
when making vice arrests—say, for in- 
decent exposure. 


If +. ie interested in a cigarette In fact the U.S. Government fig- Rejecting Pomerleau’s theories, a U.S. 

that has low “tar,” you've probably ures show that Carlton has less “tar district court in Baltimore has ruled 

| seen the “tar’ numbers appearing in than 99 9% of all cigarettes sold that Bruns is eligible to be a cop. Chief 

cigarette advertisements these days If you would like the U.S. Govern- Judge Edward Northrop found no ev- 

One brand says: "15 mg of ‘tar ment list of “tar” figures, we'll be glad idence that the practice of nudism would 

Another says: "14 mg to mail you a copy. Just send your name hinder Bruns from carrying out his du- 

‘ ane: me ties as a police officer. Without such ev- 

Another says: "12.6 and address to idence, said the court, the Baltimore 

Latest U.S. Government figures American Tobacco Company, police department's ban against nudists 

show Carlton is lowest of all regular fil- Box #5915, Grand Central Station, clearly violated the First Amendment 
ter kings tested, with only 4.2 mg of “tar New York, N.Y. 10017. right to free association. 
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Lend us your ear 
and you'll ‘see 
the color in music 
Jecause t vhat 
Color Stereo by Sha 
milimeislellimm @rellelesitiim-veltiilem 
That extra dimension in music 
You'll sense 
every nuance of blueness 
in a Gershwin rhapsody 


Every tinge of 


icy whiteness in Finlandia. 
Sharp turns on all your senses 


omic tlim-Jelcrel tatu melmeellelmeteltiale, 
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And Sharp Color Stereo 
more than meets the ear 


Elegantly simple silvery controls. 
Sharp custom-matched speakers 
with FM/AM/FM-Stereo tuner-amplifiers 
Wellin ccimelmilele(m emit 
your musical tastes and decor 
preferences. Each designed for 
compatibly matched components: 
Cc hhc: laleM:thie-let @eor-lalalele(-) 
, reel-to-ree Bilel-mel-e ce 
mele Motat-lale (14 sTelslalelals 

We invite you to listen. 

Tor imeltimel Min  Telale! 

ro) Mastoveleloualeelilem 

Out of the world 
of black 
and white 
sound. Live colorfully ever after 
With Sharp 
Color 
Stereo. 


can hear our color-full sound at reputable stores everywhere. For the one nearest you write Sharp Electronics Corporation, Paramus, N.J. 07652 
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Man in the Middle 


Hardly anyone seemed more dazed 
by the killing of four students at Kent 
State University than President Robert 
I. White. He was speechless even when 
an Ohio grand jury blamed the tragedy 
on Kent’s “permissiveness” rather than 
the National Guardsmen who did the 
shooting. But he had reason for si- 
lence: the presiding judge forbade him 
and 300 others who testified from mak- 
ing any “critical comments.” Last week, 
six days after a federal judge removed 
his legal gag, White spoke out with a 
blast at what he views as a new threat 
looming on U.S. campuses. 

“The time has come when we must 
begin saying some of the things that 
were said in the 1950s, come hell or 
high water,” White told a national meet- 
ing of educators in Washington, D.C. 
Clearly incensed by the grand jury’s con- 
clusions—disputed by both a Justice De- 
partment report and the Scranton Com- 
mission—White called them a “local 
manifestation of a brewing national di- 
saster.” They reveal a “frightening mis- 
understanding of higher education.” Col- 
leges cannot shelter lawbreakers, said 
White. but neither can they become 
places “where ideas—no matter how of- 
fensive—are to be suppressed.” 

No Hearing. Until now, crusading 
was hardly White’s style. He was noted 
more for prudence and hesitancy. A 
Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, White, 61, was dean 
of Kent's College of Education for 
twelve years before becoming president 
in 1963. At first he tried to inform 
Ohioans about the new realities of youth- 
ful alienation and black militancy. But 
the town of Kent (pop. 30,000) grew in- 
creasingly impatient with protests. White 
leaned toward a harder line. 

Two years ago, Kent's black students 
and S.D.S. members staged a sit-in to 
protest recruiters from the Oakland, 
Calif., police department. White branded 
the action “intolerable.” In the spring 
of 1969, he suspended officers of the 
S.D.S. chapter. When angry students re- 
sponded by occupying a building, po- 
lice made 58 arrests. Before any of the 
accused were tried, White suspended 
them without a hearing. 

During last May's fateful weekend, 
White remained away from the campus 
until two nights of disorder had passed. 
When he finally returned, he shrank 
from meetings with students. He made 
no attempt to dissuade the National 
Guard from breaking up the potentially 
volatile noon demonstration on the third 
day of turmoil. By the time the Guards- 
men began shooting, White had retreat- 
ed to lunch in a restaurant a mile 
away. 

White has since lost 50 Ibs. and shown 
signs of intense emotional pressure. Well 
aware that Ohioans generally approve 
the grand jury's findings, he declared in 
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a letter sent to parents this fall, that 
“all forms of undesirable behavior can 
no longer be tolerated.” He has refused 
to move ROTC off campus or curtail Pen- 
tagon-funded research. 

Even so, the grand jury report was 
more than White could sit still for. Com- 
pounding his reaction was a flood of de- 
pressing mail, such as a recent letter 
from a Cleveland woman who declared: 
“They should have killed 400 of them.” 
Backed by votes of confidence from 
his faculty senate and trustees, White re- 
solved to speak out against “extremists.” 

White is not alone. At the same meet- 
ing where he spoke last week, Notre 
Dame's President Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh said much the same thing. John 
C. Weaver, president-elect of the Uni- 


ar 





KENT STATE PRESIDENT WHITE 
From prudence to crusading. 


versity of Wisconsin, warned that pu- 
nitive anti-student legislation “can very 
quickly become control of the thought 
process.” Last month Duke University’s 
President Terry Sanford told the Amer- 
ican Council on Education that col- 
leges “must assume the offensive” against 
those who turn their “confused resent- 
ment” against higher education. 


Vacancy at Berkeley 

For six years, Berkeley’s chancellor, 
Roger Heyns, 52, did his best to cool 
down the original hotbed of U.S. stu- 
dent activism. Last year he was un- 
fairly blamed for the way police han- 
dled student demands that one of the 
university's empty lots be turned into a 
“people's park.” While zealously remov- 
ing demonstrators, the police and Na- 
tional Guardsmen left one man dead, 
150 people injured and nearly 900 ar- 
rested, many of them innocent bystand- 
ers. But apart from that crisis, Heyns 
was widely admired for starting an eth- 





nic studies program, aiding poor stu- 
dents and dealing fairly and firmly with 
both radicals and the conservative board 
of regents. This fall, Berkeley has been 
remarkably peaceful—and academically 
as good as ever. 

Last week Heyns announced his res- 
ignation. He is leaving partly because 
of a mild heart attack last summer, part- 
ly to gain relief from grueling 16-hour 
days, partly to end the frustrations of 
coping with Governor Ronald Reagan’s 
majority on the board of regents. Above 
all, this fall's calm gave him a chance 
to leave without appearing to quit un- 
der fire and to return to his old job as 
professor of psychology and education 
at the University of Michigan. His exit 
confronts the troubled, nine-campus 
University of California with a second 
hard-to-fill vacancy. The other is the 
chancellorship at San Diego, which Wil- 
liam J. McGill left two months ago to be- 
come president of Columbia University. 
So far, neither San Diego’s faculty nor 
California's regents have been able to 
find a good man willing to become Mc- 
Gill's successor, Finding another Heyns 
for Berkeley may be just as difficult. 


Child Guerrillas? 

The children of Haverhill, Mass. (pop. 
45,000), are victims of neither poverty 
nor permissiveness. They are mostly sons 
and daughters of upright workers in 
the shoe factories of a New England 
mill town 40 miles north of Boston. 
Yet in the past month two anonymous 
notes from a “people's revolutionary tri- 
bunal” have been sent to the local school 
committee, threatening “death by bomb- 
ing.” Three high school boys, aged 15 
and 16, have been arrested and charged 
with the manufacture and possession 
of “infernal machines” found in their 
basements. 

So far, no buildings have actually 
been bombed in Haverhill (pronounced 
Hay-vrill). The evidence against the boys 
consists of 21 outsize firecrackers, each 
one inch in diameter and four inches 
long. Nonetheless, rumors of “revolu- 
tion” have swept the city and sharply 
split the generations. Police Chief Wil- 
liam Ross, 59, has ignored Mayor James 
Waldron’s request for silence about the 
case (“Rhetoric will not solve prob- 
lems”). Ross asserts that the basement 
chemists are linked to the writers of the 
threatening notes, and he has informed 
the populace of a “plot” to blow up the 
police station and high school. “There is 
a lot involved in this case and it is be- 
coming larger and more complex,’ he 
says. “I don't know how big this is going 
to get.” He has hauled at least 30 other 
youngsters in for questioning. 

Under Siege. In fact, bomb threats 
are common in towns near Haverhill. 
Saugus High School was closed three 
days this fall as a result. When a tele- 
phone threat interrupted Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy's campaign visit at Stone- 
ham High last month, the weary prin- 
cipal announced that the school would 
be cleared “for the usual reason.” Last 
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a Slide projector 
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too many slides. 


Bell & Howell's fantastic Slide Cube™ Sys- 
tem. Stores and shows your slides in an 
eighth the space at a third the cost: 640 
slides in the space of one round tray. And 
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982 Projector. 
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New Dual-Dimension speakers with top-mounted treble horns, 
bottom-mounted woofers, and twin deflector cones drive the sound 
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balanced stereo anywhere in the room. Hear The Quaarille, model 
B595, a complete stereo system at your | 
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week mysterious fires damaged high 
schools in Woburn and Chelsea. 

As a result, many Haverhill citizens 
believe Chief Ross’s intimations that 
the town is under siege by a children’s 
guerrilla movement. Homeowners have 
installed new locks on their doors: par 
ents have taken to seeing all long-haired 
kids as Weathermen 

The city’s edginess started last spring 
when about two dozen of Haverhill’s 
2,400 high school students tried to lead 
a demonstration against the Cambodian 
invasion and the Kent and Jackson State 
killings. They were beaten by members 
of the football team while police qui- 
etly watched. This fall, they put out an 
underground paper called the Mad Hat- 
ter, According to a local attorney, the 
school committee reacted to its four-let- 
ter words “as if they had come on the 
first copy of Das Kapital.” The mem- 
bers banned the sheet from the school, 
calling it “filth” and “insanity.” 

Cattle Bin. No one has yet proved 
that a conspiracy really exists. “The 
basic problem here is paranoia,” insists 
Lawyer Norman Brisson, whose firm 
represents one of the young defendants 
“I don’t believe our kids have ever met 
a Weatherman.” Other citizens have be- 
gun to wonder if the letters and explo- 
sives may not be just sick pranks. Since 
one device had “school” written on it, 
many young people agree with a self- 
styled radical student: “That was a joke. 
The school is run like a cattle bin. We've 
got to change it, and if we have to use vi- 
olence we will. But only a fool would 
think we're stupid enough to make the 
stuff in a basement and then put the 
name of our targets on it.” 

Some facts may eventually emerge 
from a closed juvenile court hearing 
next month. But the suspicions fanned 
by the incident may not subside for 
years. Says the father of one boy who 
was questioned recently: “It's a witch 
hunt. You don’t know what's going to 
happen; there are names being bandied 
about and scare rumors. Who knows 
how much evidence there is? It gets 
your stomach in a knot.” 


Stowing the Manly Oar 

As the oldest (118 years), most gru- 
eling U.S. college sport, rowing long at- 
tracted zealous spartans who inspired 
the term crew cut and spent their alum- 
ni years flocking to regattas in blazers, 
white flannels and white bucks. Hired 
three years ago as head crew coach at 
Columbia University, Bill Stowe, 27, 
seemed just the disciplinarian to main- 
tain tradition—until he crossed oars with 
the new student generation 

A member of champion crews at Cor- 
nell, Stowe had stroked Philadelphia's 
amateur Vesper Boat Club to a gold 
medal in the 1964 Olympics and kept in 
Shape by rowing on the Saigon River 
while a Navy lieutenant. He extolled 
crew as a way to learn the virtues of “dis- 
cipline, sacrifice, teamwork and sports- 
manship in an atmosphere of men.” At 
Columbia, he said, crew should be a ref- 
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uge for “white-hat” fugitives from the 
creeping culture of “cruddy weirdo 
slobs.” 

Who Wants 'Em? On a day of mourn- 
ing for Martin Luther King, Stowe 
called a double practice. “If I got killed,” 
he said, “I'd want everything to go on 
normally.” During Columbia's 1968 
campus uprising, he led 100 policemen 
through underground tunnels against the 
protesters. He ordered his white hats to 
use clean words and wear short hair: 
“I didn’t particularly want our squad 
to be called ‘the hippie crew.’ I told 
‘em I wanted to be proud to be the Co- 
lumbia coach.” 

But Stowe found his oarsmen buf- 
feted by more than the polluted Har- | 
lem River. “Sleep is crucial,” he la- | 
ments, “but today a guy is likely to 
have a drug freak playing a stereo all 
night in the next room. One guy roomed 





TRADITIONAL IVY LEAGUE CREW, 1947 
Men, not slobs. 





with a kid who killed himself with an 
overdose; it was fairly unnerving.” 
Although Columbia's crew improved, 
the supply of willing oarsmen dwindled. 
“Columbia may be a good place for rad- 
ical liberals and what have you,” says 
Stowe, “but they don’t come down to 
the boathouse, and when they do come, 
you're not sure you want ‘em.” Last 
year the varsity lightweight squad was 
seeded sixth out of 15 in the crucial East- 
ern sprints. But the crew skipped the 
races to join the protest over Cambodia 
and Kent State. For 18 places on the 
freshman squad, the turnout dropped 
from 70 two years ago to 20 this fall. 
Now Stowe has quit his Columbia job 
to think things over. “These kids are so 
warped that you just can’t get to ‘em at 
the college level any more,” he says. 
“Can you imagine? They actually have a 
homophile league on the campus now. I 
guess times are changing—but I'm not 
changing fast enough with them.” 
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New thinking ise 
a movie camera that’s 
ready for sound 
when you are. 





This Filmosound camera works both ways, 
silent or with sound. Its exclusive Focus- 
Matic,™ plus automatic exposure control 
and zoom lens bring you bright, sharp, ef- 
fortless movies. And when you decide to 
add sound, all you do is plug in the Filmo- 
sound 8™ Recorder to take sound movies. 


Filmosound Model 379 
Movie Camera. 
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Gordon’. 








The gobbler is dressed 
and ready to be roasted. 
The fixin’s are ready, too. 
Now, how about you? Are 
you ready with Gordon's, 
delicately flavoured, 
incredibly dry Gordon's 
‘ Gin? Alexander Gordon's 
be impeccable discovery 

‘ over 200 years ago gave 
us the formula on 
which we still base 
every drop of Gordon's. 
Because we know: It took 
an awful lot of thankful 
pilgrims to make Gordon's 
the biggest seller in 
England, America, 
the world. 


ILLED 


THE HEART OF A GOOD COCKTAIL 


PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. GORDON'S ORY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 
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Vision Group from the Backwater 


VERY leaf and blade of grass swarms 

with life, the earth is alive and 
stirs beneath me, everything rings in 
one chord, then the soul rejoices and 
flies in the immeasurable space around 
me. There is no up and down any 
more, no beginning and no end, I hear 
and feel the living breath of God. . .” 
Dr. Leary? Alan Watts? No; it was 
thus, in 1802, that a 25-year-old paint- 
er named Philipp Otto Runge set down 
his ecstatic nature worship in a letter 
to his elder brother. It may be that 
Runge had what most of us have lost 
—the power to get high on ordinary 
grass. He was one of a group of artists 
who emerged from a backwater of paint- 
ing, Germany, at the start of the 19th 
century. They inherited no secure his- 
torical position, Their diversity was ex- 
treme. Some left Germany for Rome 
and Raphael; others remained at home, 
seeking a continuity with the Gothic 
past; their images ran a gamut from Blak- 
ean vision to the tightest realism. From 
this jumble rose a group whose imag- 
ination transcended the constraint of 
their circumstances; they are represented 
in a fascinating show, “German Paint- 
ing in the 19th Century,” which opened 
last week at the Yale University Art 
Gallery. 

Historically, this phase of German 
art has had a raw deal. To think of 
19th century painting is automatically 
to think French, A grand panorama 
rises in the mind’s eye—David to De- 
lacroix, Courbet to Manet and the Im- 
pressionists. But though the German 
Romantic painters did not rival the 
achievements of the French, Yale’s show 
does remind viewers that “mainstreams” 
are not the only art worth enjoying. 

Dark Imaginations. As the century 
began, the settled rules of neoclassicist 
art could no longer contain the expe- 
rience of a generation of Germans who 


had grown up with war, conquest and in- 
stability. The dark woods and branching 
Gothic vegetation that Diirer and 
Schéngauer had engraved came back 
to haunt living artists; the full force of lit- 
erary romanticism, with its themes of 
love, death, exile and transcendence, 
played over them, The caped solitary fig- 
ures in Caspar David Friedrich’s paint- 
ings, staring mutely at the horizon with 
backs turned, are like footnotes to Goe- 
the’s Sorrows of Young Werther. 

One faction in German critical 
thought exhorted artists to stay home, 
to relate themselves to the northern, 
Gothic past, to be German painters. 
But in 1800, modern art meant neo- 
classicism, and that meant Rome. One 
of the first on the trek to Italy was Jo- 
seph Anton Koch, who headed south 
in 1794, There is an almost schizo- 
phrenic gap between his early land- 
scapes, conceived in reverent imitation 
of Poussin, and a later painting like Mac- 
beth and the Witches (1834). It is a full- 
blown response to Goethe's Sturm und 
Drang, with its flailing energies of cloud 
and sea, its Gothic spikiness, and its per- 
verse adoption of Michelangelo's image 
of God on the Sistine ceiling for the 
pointing gesture of the first witch. 

Those who stayed at home cut fur- 
ther into the dreams of their time. 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld’s entwined lov- 
ers jump from a cliff, in erotic slow-mo- 
tion; romantic fascination with the “in- 
separability” of love and death was never 
put more concisely than in this smooth, 
slick image of sexual hara-kiri. Johann 
Hummel transformed a granite bowl, 
erected in the Berlin pleasure gardens, 
into an object as disquieting as a flying 
saucer: with fanatical precision, the tiny 
reflections of passers-by are caught in 
its mirror-polished surface, twisted and 
topsy-turvy, as though Magritte had been 
let loose in 1832. 


CASPAR FRIEDRICH’S “MORNING LIGHT” 
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VON CAROLSFELD’S “LEAP” 
Erotic slow-motion. 


But it is the poetic interpreters of na- 
ture who are the most interesting fig- 
ures in the Yale exhibition: Dahl Frie- 
drich and Philipp Otto Runge. Frie- 
drich’s landscapes, with their pulsating 
white moons, flat dark seas and claw- 
ing oaks, personify the sense of an im- 
manence of God in nature that was the 
core of his art. “A picture,” Friedrich 
wrote, “must not be devised but per- 
ceived. Shut your corporeal eye, so 
that you see first your picture with 
your spiritual eye.”* It was a German par- 
allel to William Blake's observation: “I 
Question not my Corporeal or Vege- 
tative Eye any more than I would Ques- 
tion a Window concerning a Sight. I 
look thro’ it & not with it.” 

Encyclopedic Statement. Runge, who 
died in 1810 at the age of 33, shared this 
passion for nature's spirit. His large 
Morning (1808-10) was one of an unfin- 
ished cycle of panels on the theme of 
“The Four Times of Day.” Its knotty al- 
legories have never been fully deci- 
phered, and may never have come whol- 
ly clear to Runge himself. Evidently he 
was combining several systems of myth 
—Christian, Judaic, classical—in one en- 
cyclopedic statement. But for all its ob- 
scurities, its transcendent optimism blaz- 
es forth: this is the closest contemporary 
equivalent to Beethoven's Ode to Joy. 

Morning is about freshness, birth, 
starting new. Aurora, goddess of dawn, 
advances from a distant pearl-pink hori- 
zon, and a newborn baby lies squirming 
on a carpet of grass and flowers. In a 
flood of crystalline blue light, lilies open 
in the sky to release their freight of mu- 
sic-making purtti. “When I turn to flow- 
ers and trees,” Runge once wrote, “it be- 
comes clearer to me how in each plant is 
contained a certain human spirit, idea or 
feeling, and it is very clear to me that it 
must have originated in Paradise.” 

® Robert Hughes 
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Morning,” (1808-10), by Philipp Otto Runge, exemplifies the romantic preoccupations of 19th century Germany. 





“Macbeth « in itche ca. 183 h oseph Anton Koch 


The Granite Dish in the Pleasure Garden” (ca. 1832) by Johann Hummel 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Mort Sahl, 43, nightclub 
and TV comic, master of the political 
potshot; and China Lee, 28, Playboy 
playmate (August 1964) and Sahl’s long- 
time girl friend; he for the second time, 
she for the first; in Beverly Hills. 





Divorced. Robert Culp, 40, star of 
TV's I Spy, also the grotesquely hip Bob 
in Bob & Carol & Ted & Alice; by 
France Nuyen, 31, Eurasian screen and 
Broadway actress (South Pacific, The 
World of Suzie Wong); after two years 
of marriage, no children; in Los Angeles. 


Died. Bessie Braddock, 71, retired La- 
borite member of Britain's House of 
Commons, where she was known as 
the “heavyweight champion” for her 
rough tongue and 200-lb. frame; of a 
heart attack; in Liverpool. Elected from 
Liverpool in 1945 and ever after until 
she stepped down last June, Battling Bes- 
sie was much maligned for her antics 
in Parliament (reputedly including danc- 
ing a jig in the aisle, snoring during de- 
bates), but earned the love and respect 
of her constituents for her unyielding 
fight to improve working-class life. 


Died. Charles de Gaulle, 79, wartime 
leader, former President and personi- 
fication of France (see THE WorRLD). 


Died. Shojiro Kawashima, 80, vice 
president of Japan's Liberal Democratic 
Party; of a heart attack; in Tokyo. In 


the 36 years that he served as a mem- | 
ber of the Diet, Kawashima held a va- | 


riety of Cabinet posts, but his real 
strength was as a party organizer and 
kingmaker; his politicking behind the 
scenes contributed to Hayato Ikeda’s 
election as party president and Premier 
in 1960, as well as to that of his suc- 
cessor, Eisaku Sato, in 1964. 


Died. Representative William L. Daw- 
son, 84, oldest member of Congress 
and for three decades the most influ- 
ential black in Chicago politics; of pneu- 
monia; in Chicago. First elected city 
alderman as a Republican in 1933, Daw- 
son switched parties in 1939 and three 
years later was voted to the first of 14 
terms representing the South Side slum 
wards. The first black committee chair- 
man (Government Operations), he ac- 
tively opposed the poll tax and fought 
vigorously for integration of the armed 
forces. In recent years, younger and 
more militant blacks had labeled Daw- 
son an Uncle Tom for his close al- 
liance with Mayor Richard Daley. 


Died. Dr. Thomas Stowell, 85, Brit- 
ish physician; of heart disease; in Lon- 
don. Despite a distinguished career, he 
came to public notice only in the final 
week of his life, when he published an ar- 
ticle implying that Jack the Ripper was 
actually Edward VII's eldest son, the 
Duke of Clarence (TIME, Nov. 9). 
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New chinking ts... 
a home movie system 
that cleans out 
desk drawers. 


Here's a system of movie cassettes for 
neat storage and easiest showing of your 
home movies. Plus an automatic projector 
that threads and rewinds, gives you three 
speeds including super-slow motion, and 
works with your present standard reels 
and equipment. The Auto 8 Movie Cassette 
System. Suddenly everything's easy. 
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What's for Bach 


is good : 


A lot of people think “high fidelity” refers only to classical music. 
They're so wrong 
The technology that permits perfect reproduction of Bach's ‘Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 3" also permits perfect reproduction of ‘Blood, Sweat & Tears 3." 
And if you think a distorted flute or cello sounds bad, you ought to hear 
what a distorted fuzz tone sounds like. Something to be avoided, at all costs. 
Actually, it doesn't cost much at all. Because for only $329.95 
you can own a complete, 80-watt Fisher stereo system that reproduces 
both rock and classical music with impartially high fidelity 
The Fisher 125B has an FM stereo section that brings in more FM stations 
than you probably thought existed. It has an AM section that sounds as good 
s alot of FM sections we've heard. And we haven't even talked about the record 


changer yet. It treats your records with equal care,making no cultural distinctions. 


The point is, no matter what kind of music you play on 
the Fisher 125B, the sound that comes out of its speakers will 
closely resemble the original program source 

And is likely to provoke the same response. 

Be it''Bravo!"'or'Oh,wow!"’ 

(For a free copy of The Fisher Handbook, our 72-page 
full-color reference guide, write Fisher Radio,Dept.1121, 
11-42 45th Road,Long Island City, N.Y.11101.) 


The Fisher 7 


We invented high fidelity. 
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PART I 


Life with Stalin: 
the full horror of 
the dictator’s last 







years, as the inner 





group suffered 
the threat of death 










World War II as 
Khrushchev saw it 
at the front: 
Stalin’s fear and 
cowardice in the 


days of disaster 


PART ITI 


A vivid picture 
of Stalin’s death 







scene, the bizarre 
plotting that led 
to the overthrow of 
Police Chief Beria 






PART IV 


The quarrel with 
China and a fresh 
view of Mao, what 
Khrushchev really 
did to cause the 
1962 Cuban crisis 
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No Russian leader—until now—has addressed history with inti- 

mate and personal reminiscences spanning his life and that of the So- 
viet Union itself. Next week Lire begins publishing, in four in- 
stallments, the reminiscences of Nikita Khrushchev, that many- 
faceted man who climbed from a peasant boyhood all the way up 
the Communist Party ladder to sit as an equal with the world’s 
heads of state. In 1953, when he first gained the Party Secretary- 
ship, he became the most important figure in the Soviet U nion; 
from 1957 until 1964, as both Party Secretary and Premier, he was 
absolute master of one of the world’s two superpowers. During 
those years he was a vivid, colorful and dangerous figure to the 
West. Since he was overthrown six years ago, he has lived as a “‘pen- 
sioner” in a modest dacha 15 miles southwest of Moscow. 

The document excerpted by Lire, to be published next month in 
book form by Little, Brown and Company with the title Khru- 
shchev Remembers, is written in the first person. It constitutes an in- 
sider’s view of Soviet leadership over three decades, and it incor- 
porates a denunciation of Stalin’s abuses which is all the more con- 
vincing since il comes from a loyal Soviet citizen. Khrushchev him- 
self explains why he is finally speaking out: “‘I tell these stories 
because, unpleasant as they may be, they contribute to the self-pu- 
rification of our Party, I speak as a man who stood for many years 
at Stalin’s side. As a witness to those years, | address myself to the 
generations of the future, in hope that they will avoid the mistakes 
of the past.” 

in his introduction to Khrushchev Remembers, Edward Crank- 
shaw, the British scholar and foremost Khrushchev biographer, 
writes, about this document: ‘To anyone who had listened to him 
in the days of his prime, or read his speeches in Russian, there was 
no mistaking the authentic tone. So what we have is an extraor- 








the first publication of a unique historical document 
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dinary, a unique historical document. It is the first thing of its kind 
to come from any Soviet leader of the Stalin and post-Stalin eras. 
It takes us straight into what has been hitherto a forbidden land of 
the mind. And for me the supreme interest and value of this nar- 
rative lies in the unconscious revelation of the underlying attitude: 
the assumptions, the ignorances, the distorted views, which must 
be shared to a greater or lesser degree by all those Soviet leaders 
who came to maturity under Stalin 

**‘What Khrushchev does not do, perhaps cannot do, is provide 
the clue to his own astonishing transformation from one of Sta- 
lin's most reliable henchmen into the international figure who, to- 
ward the end of his career, was showing signs of wisdom of a 
really superior kind. The qualities were not suddenly added to 
him: they must have been latent all the time, when, to all ap- 
pearances, as a determinedly Party professional, sycophantic to- 
ward his master, bullying toward his subordinates, maneuvering 
round his rivals with deep peasant cunning, he was visibly dis- 
tinguished from the others only by a certain liveliness of imagi- 
nation, a warmth of feeling, a sturdy self-reliance, and at times 
the recklessness of a born gambler.” 

What Khrushchev does do—and this adds a whole new di- 
mension to our knowledge—is reveal the morbid world of Jo- 
seph Stalin from a new vantage point. Just as important, 
Khrushchev also reveals his own fascinating personality: the 
young man who joined the Communist Party at 24 and fought 
in the Red-White civil war of 1919-20; the dedicated Party 
worker who at first served Stalin slavishly and enthusiastical- 
ly involved himself in the Party infighting which led to the 
terrible purges of 1936-38; the civilian autocrat of the 
Ukraine who gradually became aware that his brutish chief in 


Beginning in 


Moscow was, as Khrushchev says, “‘not quite right in the head.” 

Khrushchev does not attack the present Sovict leadership, Nor 
does he discuss his own fall from power in 1964, but the fact that it 
was bloodless was a radical change from the days of Stalin. He is 
76 now, an old man diminished by sickness. He had a mild heart at- 
tack earlier this year, and was reported only two weeks ago to be 
back in bed. When he is up and about he tries, on doctor’s orders, 
to walk two hours a day. Usually he saunters off to a nearby trade 
union rest center to chat with ordinary Soviet citizens. In his home 
he sits and listens to the radio, reads Pravda and the military his- 
tory of World War II, spends long hours with his family and grand- 
children—and remembers. 

Did Khrushchev intend this manuscript to be published in the 
West? We do not know. Having taken every possible precaution to 
verify authenticity, Lire is certain that this is what Khrushchev 
wanted to say—to somebody, somewhere—in the knowledge that 
his time had come and gone, and with the conviction that he had 
a legitimate place in history. The system which made him, and 
which he had helped make, discarded him in the end; yet his was 
an extraordinary achievement all the same. He was something of 
an original in the Soviet Union, a political leader who really 
could dream great dreams, and for that Mr. Crankshaw salutes 
him: “It was one of Khrushchev's greatest achievements that 
with all his intermittent saber-rattling, his deceptions, his displays 
of violence, he nevertheless broke out of the Stalinist mold and 
made it possible for the Western world to hope that a measure of 
coexistence, more complete than he himself was yet ready to con- 
ceive, might one day be realized.” 

Khrushchev’s story is illustrated with many intimate and hith- 
erto unpublished pictures 


next week 
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Duncan’s Viet Nam 


Thanks to TV, no war in history has 
become so commonplace, so visually fa- 
miliar as the Viet Nam War. To the liv- 
ing-room audience, the war is green 
(jungle, helicopters, uniforms) and red 
(blood). It is endless patrols by faceless 
men up numberless hills. The enemy 
are small, expressionless men crouching 
on the ground with their elbows tied be- 
hind their backs or shrunken heaps of 
black rags lying motionless on the 
ground. It would seem that there is noth- 
ing more to learn from another look at 
the war—nothing, that is, until a first- 
rate photographer puts together a col- 
lection of black and white pictures 

Photographer David Douglas Duncan, 
whose War Without Heroes was pub- 
lished last week (Harper & Row: 252 
pages; $14.95), has managed to recapture 
the war in all its grisly tedium. Look- 
ing deceptively like a cocktail-table art 
book, Duncan's gloom-shrouded pictures 
of American fighting men are packed 
more with fatigue than fight. There are 
no heroic actions; men shave, take mud- 
dy baths, clean up after shellbursts, write 
letters, stare vacantly at absolutely noth- 
ing while waiting for the next pointless 
action. The photographs have the stink 
of death, the feel of futility and, on 
any cocktail table, far surpass alcohol 
as a depressant. 

Duncan, who was with the Marines in 
World War II and later covered the Ko- 
rean War for Lire, says in his foreword: 
“I wanted to show what war does to a 
man... I wanted to tell a story of war, as 
war has always been for men. Only their 
weapons, the terrain, the causes have 
changed.” Duncan is not sure about just 
what cause the U.S. is pursuing in Viet 
Nam, but he considers the conflict to be 
“the greatest American tragedy since the 
Civil War.” He salutes the individual 
American fighting men for their courage, 
generosity, simplicity of language and 
“responsibility to their comrades, convic- 
tions and pride.” 
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Raising Hell on the Bay 

“It is a newspaper's duty to print the 
news and raise hell,” said Wilbur F. Sto- 
rey regarding the aims of the Chicago 
Times in 1861. Storey was talking in a 
day when newspapermen would not hes- 
itate a minute to lambast the Establish- 
ment. Today’s large-circulation papers 
tend to be part of the Establishment. San 
Francisco's Examiner and Chronicle, for 
instance, are so comfortably settled that 
the Bay City has become one of the 
worst-newspapered cities in America. 

Which was one of the attractions 
for a Storey-style journalist named 
Bruce Brugmann, who arrived in Cal- 
fornia from Milwaukee in 1964. He 
worked for one small paper for a cou- 
ple of years, then left, scraped to- 
gether $35,000 and founded the San 
Francisco Bay Guardian. 

As his motto, Brugmann adopted “We 
print the news and raise hell.” The result 
is subjective journalism, thoroughly 
checked for accuracy. “I have no pa- 
tience with ‘objective’ reporting.” says 
Brugmann. “I aim my derringer at every 
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reporter and tell him, “By God, I don't 
want to see any objective pieces.’ This is 
point-of-view journalism. We don’t run a 
story until we feel we can prove it and 
make it stick.” 

Chinese Weekly. One of the stories 
they went after concerned the munici- 
pal government itself. The Guardian 
charged that the city is losing some $30 
million a year after having invested hun- 
dreds of millions in hydroelectric power 
in the Sierras, bringing it to within 35 
miles of San Francisco, where it is 
turned over to the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. for distribution mostly outside 
the city. If the city distributed its own 
electricity, said the Guardian, the San 
Francisco users would benefit. PG&E 
complained that the problem was not 
that simple, since the city’s power is tied 
in with an entire gridwork of PG&E's in- 
Stallations in northern California. Now a 
feasibility study on buying out PG&E's 
San Francisco power system has been 
initiated, creating for Brugmann a gen- 
erous amount of ill will from PG&E. 

Brugmann’s next assault was aimed 
at “SuperChron”"—the Examiner and 
Chronicle, which have merged their 
printing, circulation, business and adver- 
tising departments. When syndicated 
Washington Columnist Nicholas von 
Hoffman cited the merger as an example 
of monopoly, “SuperChron” refused to 
run his column. Brugmann tried to buy 
advertising space in both papers to run 
the Von Hoffman piece, but was refused. 
When he accused the Examiner and 
Chronicle of playing monopoly, an ad 
salesman retorted, “We're not a monop- 
oly. There are lots of places you can go 
to advertise. Why, you can go right 
across the street here and put it in the 
Shopping News. Or you can put it in the 
Chinese Weekly.” The Von Hoffman col- 
umn ran in the Guardian. 

Brugmann is now testing the Newspa- 
per Preservation Act by suing the Exam- 
iner and Chronicle under the First 
Amendment for abridging freedom of 
the press. 

Cracked Code. Gasping along on a 
low budget, the Guardian—officially a 
monthly—has made it to press only six 
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THE TOYOTA CORONA got 
along fine last year with 90 
horsepower. 

This year, it gets along even 
better with 108 horsepower. It 
accelerates faster. Has a higher 
top speed. But despite all this 
extra zip, the new Toyota 
Corona manages to use up gas 
at a snail's pace. About a 
gallon every 25 miles. 

In addition, the Toyota 
Corona is a bit larger than 
before. A bit heavier than 
before. Yet, the Corona hangs 
in there, right around the 
25 mpg mark. 

Still, all the Corona’s new- 
found power isn't under the 
hood. The Toyota Corona has a 
new power braking system. A 
power braking system with 
front discs. For quick, safe, 


straight-line stops. Without 
fading or swerving. 

Disc brakes are just one 
example of the new no-skimp 
Corona. The body of the 
Corona is welded into one 
solid, durable piece. And the 
chassis is protected by 
undersealing. 

In the engine compartment, 
you'll find a lot of aluminum. 


Where aluminum makes sense. 


Because aluminum dissipates 
heat faster than cast iron. 

The engine fan has six 
blades instead of the common 
four. Because six blades cut 
down heat better than the 
common four. 

And when you cut down 
heat, you cut down wear. 

The look of the new Corona 
is somewhat different, too. 
Outside, it's a little more 
sporty than before. Inside, you 
get a choice of where you sit 


and how you drive. Bucket 
seats and a 4-on-the-floor stick 
shift. Or a bench seat with an 
optional column-mounted, 
3-speed automatic. 

Standard items include 
white sidewall tires, electric 
clock, tinted glass, snap-down 
nylon carpets, steering column 
lock, fully lined trunk, a 
trouble light, cigarette lighter 
and a locking glove box. With 
options like factory air 
conditioning, AM/FM radio 
and stereo tape deck. 

The new Toyota Corona is a 
lot of car. But not a lot of 
money. 

$2126% 

Strange. 


TOYOTA 


We're quality oriented 


Strange, but when we made the car go faster, 
we made the gas go slower. 
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suggested retail price 4 Dr Sedan $2126, accemorres 


options, dealer preparation, freight and taxes ex 
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Somerville Hospital, School of Nursing, Somerville, Massachusetts 
Architect: Edward J. Tedesco 
ngineer: Froncis Associates 


Associotes 


habits. 2: 


Somerset Apartments, Gulfstream, Florida 
Architect: Richard T. Hanna, A.LA 
Engineer: N. G. Dracos ) 


It's no wonder people have chosen 
electric heat for hundreds of thousands 


of new buildings and millions of homes. 


Electric heat can lower construction 
costs. Unlike other fuels, electric heat 


doesn't require a large boiler room, 


stacks, or fuel storage. Beside gaining 












more usable space, you can cut con- 
struction costs and your yearly amorti- 
zation. 

Only electric heat operates at almost 
100% efficiency. And it offers the widest 
choice of systems together with lower 
maintenance and labor costs. 





St. Timothy 
Architects: Carroll C. Curtice and Paul B. Pavlovich 
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»pal Church, Herndon, Virginia 


Engineer: John F. Lawrence & Associates 


If you're involved in a community pro- 
ject or are building your own home, plan 
for continued economies five, ten, twenty 
years from now. Consult your architect 
or engineer. And call your electric util- 
ity company 


Live Better Electrically 


Edison Electric institute, 750 Third Ave . New York, N.Y 
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times this year. It has fired away at such 
giant targets as U.S. Steel, the Ford 
Foundation, the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
and the San Francisco mayor—all ac- 
cused of attempting to destroy the beau- 
ty of the city with high-rises. Despite its 
effrontery, the paper has never been sued 
for libel. 

The Guardian's policy of heavy muck- 
raking does tend to make it predictable. 
But it does get results, as well as praise 
and rewards. Gratifying to the insolvent 
Guardian was a story cracking the codes 
used by supermarkets to indicate the 
freshness of food. That issue had hun- 
dreds of housewives writing in for extra 
copies. An exposé on unrepresentative 
grand juries won the “Pulitzer of the 
West” from the San Francisco Press 
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“GUARDIAN’S” BRUCE BRUGMANN 
Standing up to SuperChron. 


Club, as did a piece on the economics of 
hip culture. Another prize winner was an 
exposé on the scramble for bodies from 
Viet Nam among San Francisco under- 
takers. Recently, though, the club re 
worked the entry rules for the “Pulitzer 
of the West” competition, effectively ex- 
cluding the Guardian from entry. Brug- 
mann claimed that the committee had 
too many Guardian victims on its board 
Brugmann became accustomed to op 
position at the University of Nebraska. 
where he edited the college paper during 
the McCarthy era and was threatened 
with expulsion several times. After an 
M.S. in journalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity, he joined the Army and was bureau 
chief for the Stars and Stripes in Korea 
An apprenticeship at the Milwaukee 
Journal followed, then the eventual move 
to San Francisco, which he chose “be- 
Cause the newspapers were so bad.” 
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If you just want 
to look good, 
don’t light it. 





On the other hand, 
if you'd like to taste 
the small, mild 

cigar with all the 
flavor of alarge 
cigar, go ahead. 


~ White Owl Miniatures 
& Demi-Tips. 
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Between you and an IBM 
is an RCA computer 


The reason most people have to move toa bigger 
computer is that their workload outgrows their 
computer's memory. 

To get more memory from IBM, you have to go 


all the way to a processor that's much bigger, more 
powerful, and more expensive than you may need. 


RCA's new family of computers is designed 
with a proper balance between memories and 
processors. 

RCA 2. RCA 3. RCA 6. RCA 7. 

So, when you outgrow your 360/30, 40 or 50, 
you can make a smooth, logical step to the RCA 
system in the size you need. 

Instead of being forced to jump to an IBM 
computer that's too big. 


Why pay for power you don’t need? 

Here's an example. Say you have a 360/30 with 
the maximum memory size (65K) and you've 
outgrown it. 

IBM would like to move you up to the 370/145. 
With a memory not even double yours (114K). But 
the processor is eight times as powerful as yours. 

Do you need eight times the power? 

We don't believe you do. Between the 360/30 
and the 370/145 is an RCA computer that just fits 
lhe RCA 2. It doubles your present memon 
and more than triples your present power the 
right amount of both. And it's $41,000 a year less 

than the 370/145. 

You do have one other choice, of course 
the 360/40. 

But it's not a new computer, and it's a big jump 





up in price. The RCA 2 has half again the power of 
a 360/40 and costs $15,000 a year less. 


Bigger real memory. Unlimited virtual 
memory. More memory for less money. 
Balancing memories with processors sensibly 
isn't the only way we work things to fit you. 
Virtual memory is even more dramatic. 
Virtual memory makes a computer work as 
though its main memory were unlimited in size. 
Which means it's hard to outgrow. 
And talk about a computer that just fits. 
An RCA computer with virtual memory can 
do the work of a larger IBM computer with 
real memory. 





computer that’ too big, 


that just fits. 





The only new computers that have virtual 
memory are RCA 3 and RCA 7. 


360 Mode of Operation and Guaranteed 
Conversion cut risk. 


We don't want you all excited by our new 
computers, but scared of switching. 

So each of our new computers can include 360 
Mode of Operation. It runs most DOS programs, 
to protect your software investment. 

And, for 360/30, 40 and 50 DOS users who 
qualify, we'll switch you over. And guarantee 
results. 

We'll convert your present applications for an 
agreed fee, by an agreed date. 


lhe guarantee provides for penalty payments 
by RCA if we don't perform, and other appropriate 
provisions to protect both parties. 

Only RCA offers you Guaranteed Conversion. 

RCA is also the only major computer maker to 
let you choose how you pay for systems support 
either bundled or unbundled. 

IBM can only offer you computers unbundled, 
and it’s costing a lot of companies a lot more 
money than they expected. 

Also exclusive is our new Flexible Accrued 
Equity Plan. You pay up to 15% less than 
standard equipment rentals, and own the 
computer after 72 months. 

Three unique policies that make it easy for you 
to get what you want. 


Three weeks after announcing 
our new computers, we'd sold 
2'/2 times our 1970 forecast. 
And 75% of our new customers are IBM users. 
Maybe it's because our new computers are 
the only ones with what IBM users asked for, 
lhe right size. The right price. The right 
service. Making them not just a step up, but the 
right step up. 
We're out to win you over, And we only win 
when you win. 


COMPUTERS 


BUSINESS 








The High Price of Peace in Detroit 


HEN the biggest and _ costliest 

strike in more than a decade end- 
ed last week, neither side was partic- 
ularly overjoyed by the outcome. After 
58 davs of standoff, leaders of the Unit- 
ed Auto Workers and General Motors 
agreed on a new contract that the com- 
pany says is inflationary. The union's 
hefty wage gain was less than the auto 
workers had hoped for, but they got 
more in fringe benefits than the U.A.W. 
leadership could have expected. If the 
strikers ratify the national contract 
this week, as is likely, and some sticky 
local issues are settled in the plants, 
the assembly lines can be rolling at 


ar 









FOR 


IMPROVED 
VACATIONS 


PICKET TEARING STRIKE SIGN 
The ceiling also dissolved. 





full production by early December 

The terms of the three-year agreement 
represent something of a gamble for 
General Motors. In a major concession, 
G.M. acceded to a union demand for un- 
limited cost-of-living increases, If in 
flation is checked, G.M. will not have 
to pay out too much more in the sec- 


ond and third years of the contract 
But if inflation continues strong, the 
settlement could turn out to be far 


more expensive than the corporation in- 
tended. The dangerous catch is that 
the new contract’s other wage and ben- 
efit terms go far toward assuring the per- 
sistent inflation that the corporation 
most fears. 

Early Retirement. The pact provides 
a first-year wage increase of just over 
13%, or 50¢ an hour, for a typical as- 


sembler now earning $3.80. The raise 
is a compromise; the union had wanted 
61.5¢ per hour and the company, whose 
last pre-strike offer was 38¢, went more 
than halfway in meeting the union de- 
mand. The union settled for considerably 
lower guaranteed raises in the second 
and third years: 3% annually, or an av- 
erage of 14¢ per hour. The figure is con- 
sistent with U.A.W. President Leonard 
Woodcock’s contention that future wage 
raises can be kept in line with increas- 
es in productivity so long as workers 
are protected against the upswing in 
the cost of living. 

The union won a considerable vic- 
tory on the toughest issue—“30 and 
out,” or retirement at any age after 30 
years of work on a pension of $500 a 
month. Management had argued intense- 
ly that it could not afford to lose its 
most skilled veterans. and that such a 
provision would double its pension costs 
of $250. million a year. In the end, 
G.M. gave in on the principle, though 
not on the details. 

The two sides agreed on a retirement 
plan that is bound to be envied and 
eventually copied—by organized labor 
everywhere. Starting next year, a work- 
er with at least 30 years of service 
can take his $500-a-month pension at 
age 58; the following year the age 
limit will drop to 56. New negotiations 
will open in 1973, and the U.A.W. 
has a good chance to get an even 





lower age limit. Thus this year’s con- 
tract may turn out to be a_ historic 
one, leading to a substantial reduc- 


tion in the retirement age for working 
Americans, 

Pressing Reasons. All together, the 
fringes brought the total wage and ben- 
efit package to an average of 9% a 
year, or triple the company’s long-term 
productivity gains. In wages alone, the 
auto workers are guaranteed increases 
totaling 20% over the next three years 
Yet in fairness they could hardly have 
been expected to settle for much less: 
the purchasing power of their 
has dropped by 7.4% since the spring 
of 1969. After the settlement 
nounced, groups of strikers picketed the 
United Auto Workers headquarters 
chanting: “We want more.” 

Both sides had pressing practical rea- 
sons to settle. The union strike fund 
was due to run out next week. G.M. deal- 
ers were selling the last of their show- 
room cars. The corporation had lost 
$77 million in the third quarter, when 
the strike was only weeks 
and considerably more in October and 
November. The cost of the walkout 
was greater than G.M. had anticipated 
To make up part of it, the company 
has had to postpone some planned 


wages 


was an 


lots 


two old, 


1972 model changes to 1973, and 
many corporate development programs 
have been delayed. If agreement had 
not been reached last week, there 
would have been little profit in  re- 
starting the assembly lines before the 
Christmas holidays, and the strike prob- 
ably would have lasted into the new 
year. Union President Woodcock had 
to balance the prospect of any further 
gains against the cost of keeping the 
men out for another six weeks or 
more without strike pay. The settlement 
was speeded along by Federal Mediation 
Director Curtis Counts, who secretly 
went to Detroit last week, and pre- 
sumably pointed out to both sides the 
Administration's interest in an early 
agreement. 

Economic Injury. The rest of the coun- 
try suffered considerable economic in- 
jury (see box). In all, the strike cost 
$7 billion in lost sales, wages and 
taxes. It caused a drop in economic 
growth and, among G.M.’s suppliers, 
led to layoffs of about 100,000 men. 
Stockpiled steel crammed the mills in 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere. The Federal 
Government lost roughly $1 billion in 
taxes. The state of Michigan was de- 
prived of $35 million in revenue and, 
in addition, had to pay out $3 million 
in public assistance. Cities that have 
G.M. plants were particularly hard-hit. 
Some of the losses, but by no means 
all of them, will be made up in the catch- 
up rush of auto production in_ the 
weeks’ ahead—a rush that will likely 
give the economy an unnatural boost 
in the first quarter of 1971. 

The settlement could be even costlier 
for the economy than the strike was. De- 
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spite a recent jump, the rate of in- 
flation is lower than it was last winter, 
and it is likely to drop more next year. 
Economist Otto Eckstein, for example, 
predicts a cost-of-living increase next 
year of 4%, compared with a 5.6% 
rise over the last twelve months. But 
G.M. Chairman James Roche has made 
it clear that higher labor costs will lead 
directly to higher prices for cars at a 
time when sales and profits are slug- 
gish. Auto prices this year have risen 
an average $226, or 5.7%.* The re- 
cently posted increases on the 1971 mod- 
els will show up in the October cost- 
of-living index, due out later this month. 
If G.M. boosts the price of its cars to re- 
flect its increased labor costs over the 
next three years, that in turn will 
tempt more people to buy imports, which 
now account for 14% of the market 
and will endanger some automaking jobs. 

Minimum Target. The real danger of 
the G.M. agreement is in its impact on 
other settlements. Herbert Stein, a mem- 
ber of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, said last week that “the rate of 
inflation from this point forward will de- 
pend on the rate of wage increases prob- 
ably more than anything else.” The 
U.A.W.’s money gains are somewhat 
less than those won earlier this year by 
the Teamsters. the construction workers 
and the New York Newspaper Guild. 
The auto raises are also below the 37% 
increase over three years that a pres- 
idential commission recommended last 
week for four railroad unions—and that 
the unions rejected as not enough, But 
the auto contract provides a new min- 
imum target for other unions to shoot 
at. Ford and Chrysler will undoubted- 
ly settle on essentially the same 





Actually the increase has been 5.9% 
sidering that this year, for the first time ever, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics says the qual- 
ity of has declined. Reasons: cutbacks 
in warranties and of minor price- 
shaving changes, such as using some cheaper 
materials, 
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stein, a member of TIME’s Board 


Eckstein’s group also analyzed 









terms,.and the union will seek to apply 
the G.M. formula to farm-machinery 
manufacturers. 

To many union leaders, the most im- 
portant part of the contract was re- 
moval of the ceiling on cost-of-living 
increases. That ceiling had been 
cepted by the late Walter Reuther as 
part of the price of ending a strike 
against Ford in 1967, and he later re- 
gretted the decision. Now that the 
U.A.W. has succeeded in abolishing the 
ceiling, other unions can muster strong 
arguments against it. 

Many of the 540,000 steelworkers, 
whose contract comes up for renewal 
next Aug. 1, will expect gains similar 
to those scored by the auto union. Steel- 
workers receive pensions of about $300 
a month, and no cost-of-living raises 
They are now determined to catch up, 


ae 


but will encounter tough resistance 
from an industry that averaged only 
2.7% profits last year. Thus the out- 


look is for a strike next August, fol- 
lowed by a rise in steel prices—and 
further increases in the price of cars. 
Businessmen have been turning to 
the Administration for help—or at least 
guidance—in holding back inflation, but 
so far they have received little of el- 
ther. Nixon's economic game plan fore- 
saw a profit squeeze, which was sup- 
posed to toughen management resistance 


What the Auto Strike Cost 


The auto strike threw off schedule a budding recovery in the econ- 
omy by converting what could have been a fourth quarter of slow 
growth into a period of renewed, though temporary, decline. That is the 
conclusion of a computer study made for Time last week by Data Re- 
sources Inc., an economic consulting firm headed by Harvard's Otto Eck- 


lated how some sensitive economic statistics are likely to turn out for the 
fourth quarter, compared with the results that could have been ex- 
pected if there had been no strike. The figures below are in billions of dol- 
lars at an annual rate, unless otherwise indicated. 


With Strike | Without Strike Strike’s Cost 


G.N.P. $993 $1,000 $7 
Real G.N.P. $724 $ 730 $6 
Growth Rate minus 1.6% plus 1.6% 3.2% 
Unemployment Rate 5.6% 5.4% 2% 
Corporate profits after taxes $ 42 $ 44 $2 
Auto industry profits 

after taxes $ 1.2 $ 2.4 $1.2 
Consumer purchases of autos 

and ports $ 33 $ 39 $6 
Federal deficit $ 16 $ 13 $3 


the strike caused in industries that supply the automakers. The figures 
below show how far fourth-quarter output and earnings in these in- 
dustries will probably fall below the results that would have been 
achieved if G.M. had stayed in full operation. 


Product Profit Drop 
Rubber 4% 15% 
Steel 6% 18% 
Nonferrous metals 4% 6% 
Fabricated metals 4% 5% 
Electrical machinery 5% 6% 
Nonelectrical machinery 4% 5% 

















of Economists. Data Resources calcu- 













the production and profit losses that 






to union demands. According to the 
plan, this would lead to some big strikes, 
but ultimately to a decline in pressure 
for extravagant wage increases. The plan 
has not worked out the way the Ad- 
ministration had hoped. The strikes have 
indeed hit, but in many major settle- 
ments, management has been forced to 
capitulate to inflationary rises in labor 
costs. 

It is at least possible that there would 
have been fewer strikes and more mod- 
erate settlements if the Administration 
early in 1969 had begun to combat in- 
flation with guidelines or some other 
form of incomes policy. That would have 
meant more dependence on the Presi- 
dent's jawbone and less on management's 
backbone. Some of Nixon's biggest sup- 
porters within the mostly Republican 
business community have been calling 
for the President to use more of his pow- 
er and prestige to influence wage dect- 
sions. If the Administration expects busi- 
ness to take a strong stand in fighting in- 
flation, the time is overdue for the Pres- 
ident to pursue an incomes policy 


Hard Times 

According to the latest joke making 
the rounds on Wall Street, the econ- 
omy has become so sluggish that the 
Mafia has had to lay off four judges in 
New Jersey. 
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MONEY 


Lower Interest Rates Ahead 

Not long ago, the discount rate—the 
interest charge on Government loans 
to commercial banks—was the Federal 
Reserve Board’s main tool for influ- 
encing the economy, and changes in 
the rate occasionally became hot polit- 
ical issues. In the past year and a half, 
the Federal Reserve has relied mainly 
on changes in the pace at which it ex- 
pands the nation’s money supply, and 
has let the discount rate stay at 6%. 
When the board finally cut the rate a 
quarter-point last week, the reaction in 
the financial community was cheerful 
but unexcited. 

The reduction followed much sharper 
declines in many other interest rates. 
The Treasury bill rate, for example, 
has fallen from last year’s peak of more 
than 8% to 54%. The discount-rate re- 
duction put the Federal Reserve's stamp 
of approval on these declines, and 
showed that the board’s seven governors 
believed that the U.S. economy could 
stand a further easing of interest rates. 
New York’s Chase Manhattan Bank 
promptly took the hint and led major 
banks in trimming the prime rate—the 
minimum lending charge on loans to 
business—from 74% to 74%. The drop, 
the third in the prime so far this year, 
will possibly lead to some small re- 
ductions in charges for consumer loans, 
though not immediately in home-mort- 
gage rates, which are slow to respond 
to changed market conditions. 

Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns said last week that the board 
should make “small and _ frequent” 
changes in the discount rate as a way 
of nudging the money markets without 
jolting them. The board is thinking of 
changes as small as tenths of a percent. 
It is likely to make another modest cut 
in the discount rate before year’s end. 
Its economists worry that U.S. business 
is not recovering as rapidly from the 
early-1970 slowdown as they had hoped, 
and they would like to help business 
along. Bankers are ready to follow an- 
other discount-rate cut with a fourth low- 
ering of the prime rate. Their business 
loan demand has fallen markedly late- 
ly, and they do not think that the drop 
is entirely because of the G.M. strike. 
Further rate reductions will bring wel- 
come relief from one of the worst eco- 
nomic pains of the past two years: the 
high cost of loans. 


ADVERTISING 
What Happens When 


The Marlboro Man Leaves 


After years of sashaying across the 
home screen, the lean and leathery cow- 
boys of the Marlboro cigarette com- 
mercials will ride off into the sunset on 
New Year's Day. The fright-wigged 
models in Virginia Slims’ television ads 
will take their last mincing turn as sym- 
bols of women’s emancipation, and Win- 


ms 


ston’s abrasively ungrammatical TV 
message will be ending for good, as a 
worn theme should. By act of Con- 
gress, promotions for cigarettes, which 
many studies have found to be a cause 
of cancer, heart disease and other ail- 
ments, will be barred from television 
and radio. Already some consequences 
of the big ban are beginning to appear. 
During their waning time on tele- 
vision, cigarette makers are blowing a 
bundle to introduce—and heavily pro- 
mote—new brands. In recent weeks, R.J. 
Reynolds Tobacco has brought out Van- 
tage, American Brands has. introduced 
Maryland 100s, and Philip Morris has 
put on the market wintergreen-flavored 
New Leaf. The most unusual new item 
is Brown & Williamson’s Laredo, which 
is a$2kit that includes tobacco, paper, fil- 
ters and a roll-your-own machine. It is 





AD FOR NEW CIGARETTE 
Off to other things. 


fast finding favor among weekend pot 
smokers. 

Sowing New Fields. Tobaccomen in- 
sist that the broadcast blackout will 
have little immediate impact on sales 
of established brands. Even so, the man- 
ufacturers are taking no chances. Com- 
panies are enlarging their sales forces, 
planning to spend more on posters in 
stores and to vastly increase the use of 
gift coupons, games and other promo- 
tional hoopla. Some executives are 
thinking about giving out more free sam- 
ples, and sending them through the mails. 
One hint of things to come: Reynolds 
will underwrite its first big sports event, 
an $80,000 bowling tournament called 
the Winston-Salem Classic, which will 
be televised Feb. 20 by ABC. While non- 
tobacco firms will sponsor the show, 
the words “Winston” and “Salem” cer- 
tainly will be mentioned. If other man- 
ufacturers pick up the idea, there could 
be a Pall Mall golf tournament, or a 
Viceroy auto sweepstakes—all on TV. 

Cigarette-ad budgets, now $271 mil- 


lion for all media, will probably be cut 
in half after January. Part of the mon- 
ey will go into sweetening the earnings 
report, promoting non-tobacco lines and 
acquiring new companies. Tobacco firms 
are speeding up their diversification. Last 
week Reynolds agreed to buy U.S. Lines, 
the shipping company, for $65 million. 
Reynolds, which now gets more than 
one-third of its sales from non-tobacco 
sources, has also expanded into freight 
transportation and food—Chun King, 
Hawaiian Punch, My-T-Fine desserts. 
A few weeks ago, American Brands, for- 
merly American Tobacco Co., agreed 
to buy Andrew Jergens, the hand-lotion 
and cosmetics manufacturer. American 
also owns or controls James Beam dis- 
tillers, Duffy-Mott foods and Swingline, 
a maker of stapling machines. Liggett 
& Myers, which has moved into liquor, 
pet foods and household cleaners, gets 
just over half of its sales outside the to- 
bacco field. Philip Morris owns Miller 
High Life beer, Clark chewing gum 
and Personna razor blades. 

Billboard Windfall. A wholesale shift 
of cigarette ads into print media is un- 
likely, partly because tobacco companies 
fear that this would lead to another 
ban. Next year, magazines are con- 
servatively expected to add about $8 mil- 
lion to the annual $50 million in 
cigarette advertising that they now Car- 
ry. An estimated $34 million will be 
spent in newspapers, up from the pres- 
ent $16 million. American Cancer So- 
ciety officials recently appealed to pub- 
lishers for free space for antismoking 
ads similar to those that the Federal 
Communications Commission now re- 
quires on television. Cancer Society 
spokesmen say they expect the television 
spots to continue after January; net- 
work officials are still unsure. There 
will be a fast increase in spending on out- 
door billboard ads, which tobaccomen 
figure are less likely than print ads to 
draw Government fire. Tobacco’s spend- 
ing on billboards could jump from an av- 
erage of $7 million a year to $40 
million next year, reports Advertising 
Age. 

Ad agency chiefs argue bravely—but 
unconvincingly—that the loss of broad- 
cast billing will not seriously hurt them. 
Reynolds’ broadcast billings make up 
about $49 million of the William Esty 
agency's total of $139 million. Philip 
Morris spends $25 million on broad- 
casting through Leo Burnett; Brown & 
Williamson bills $25 million through 
Ted Bates; and Lorillard $17 million 
through Foote Cone & Belding. 

Cigarette promotions account for 
10% of the networks’ ad revenues, and 
task forces of salesmen, notably from 
ABC, have been eagerly scouting for 
other advertisers to fill the gap. Their 
major targets: national retail chains, 
credit card companies, insurance com- 
panies, brokerage houses and all big 
firms involved in the travel business. Be- 
cause of the economic slump, it is un- 
likely that the hole left by cigarette ads 
will be quickly plugged. 
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PARISIAN BUYING AMERICAN LEVI'S 


It sounds like a ludicrous piece of po- 
litical black humor. A Southern Dem- 
ocrat introduces an import-restricting 
bill designed to help a Republican Pres- 
ident who wants to win votes in Dixie 
Egged on by organized labor, Congress- 
men joyfully expand the bill into a mea- 
sure that will pay 
higher prices for clothes, shoes and many 
other goods. More than 4,000 
sional economists sign a letter warning 
that the bill not only will be grossly in- 
flationary but will also gravely hurt the 


force consumers to 


profes- 


nation's position in world trade. The 
U.S. Secretary of State says that the 
measure will start a trade war with 


some of the nation's most important al- 
lies. But these are drowned 
out by the voices of Pennsylvania mush- 
room growers, Hawaiian passion-fruit 
producers and other businessmen who 
want protection from low-priced im- 
ports. The bill passes, and the Pres- 
ident signs it, explaining that he had to 
do so in order to win increases in So- 


Warnings 


cial Security payments for the poor 
and aged, 
HIS grotesque parody of the U.S. 


legislative process is unfortunately 
all too real. When Congress reconvenes 
this week, the first major item of busi- 
ness in the House will be a vote on the 
most restrictive piece of trade legislation 
since the disastrous Smoot-Hawley Tar- 
iff Act of 1930. The bill, which would 
raise prices by denying consumers ac- 
cess to many imports, is likely to pass 
after only perfunctory debate, and then 
whiz to the Senate. There the Finance 
Committee already has voted to attach 
it as a rider to a measure raising So- 
cial Security benefits. The odds are 
that the Senate will pass the package 
in early December. 

All of this would turn the clock back 
35 years, to the days before the nation 
began leading a highly beneficial world 
movement toward freer trade. The pro- 
visions of the bill are complex, partly be- 
Cause the legislation grew by a process of 
log rolling rather than by conscious plan. 
The bill rigidly limits imports of textiles 
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MUSHROOMS GROWING IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Trade: The Black Comedy That Could Come True 


and shoes, for example. Next year they 
must be held to the 1967-69 
which would amount to a reduction of at 
least 30% from current levels; in subse 
quent years, they could grow only 5% 
annually. The bill also obliges the Pres- 
ident to continue holding down oil im- 
ports by quota, rather than switch to a 
less restrictive tariff system 

Tragedy of Errors. The bill's most mis- 
chievous feature is the so-called “trig- 
ver mechanism.” It forces the President 
to impose quotas or higher tariffs on 
any foreign product that is increasing 
rapidly in sales and has captured 15% 
of the U.S. market—provided that the 
domestic industry can prove injury and 
the U.S. Tariff Commission recommends 
action. The President can avoid invok- 
ing restrictions only if he finds that 
they would not be “in the national in- 
terest.” Al present, an estimated 125 for- 
eign products—including wigs, radio- 
active isotopes, sewing machines, autos 
and TV sets—would be subject to the 
“trigger mechanism.” 

If anyone had proposed so blatantly 
protectionist a bill six months ago, free 
traders and consumer advocates prob- 
ably could have rallied their forces 
quickly and buried it. The bill, how- 
ever, took its present form gradually, 
as a result of a tragedy of errors made 
by everyone concerned—President Nix- 
on. House Ways and Means Committee 
Chairman Wilbur Mills and foreign 
governments. 

In the 1968 election campaign, Nix- 
on promised to restrict textile imports 
Hubert Humphrey offered a_ similar 
promise, even though the U.S. textile in- 
dustry has never made any persuasive 
case that it is being badly damaged by 
imports. Between 1961 and 1969, the do- 
mestic industry's employment increased 
from 893,000 to 989,000. Even now, im- 
ports account for only 4% of all the tex- 
tiles bought by Americans. Nixon, how- 
ever, was seeking Southern votes. After 
winning them, he set out to hold them 
by assigning Commerce Secretary Mau- 
rice Stans to persuade the Japanese to 
“voluntarily” restrict textile exports to 


average, 


the U.S. Stans got nowhere. He. was 
asking the Japanese to sacrifice sales 
without offering anything in return. 

Stans, seeking a club to hold over 
the Japanese, asked Mills to introduce 
a bill setting textile-import quotas by 
law. Mills agreed, sensing that the ges- 
ture would be popular in the House 
and expecting that the threat would pro- 
duce a voluntary quota agreement that 
would allow the bill to die unnoticed. 
But the Japanese dawdled and, when 
Mills opened public hearings in May, 
the protectionist dam broke. All to- 
gether, 377 witnesses filled 16 fat vol- 
umes of testimony wth pleas that the 
mushroom, umbrella, scissors and shears, 
zipper, bicycle, mink, glue and candle 
industries—among many others—de- 
served protection too. 

In July, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee went into secret sessions, and 
the real log rolling began. Democratic 
Representative James Burke of Mas- 
sachusetts agreed to support textile quo- 
tas if the bill would also protect his 
shoemaking constituents, who have lost 
25% of their market to imports. Wis- 
consin's John Byrnes, the ranking Re- 
publican on Ways and Means, intro- 
duced the trigger mechanism to help 
his state’s dairy farmers repel an in- 
vasion of foreign cheese. The provision 
freezing the oil-quota system was thrown 
in to win the approval of Russell Long 
from oil-producing Louisiana, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee and 
the key to the bill's prospects in the 
upper chamber. Long returned the fa 
vor by arranging to tle the trade bill to in- 
creased Social Security benefits; both 
fall under his committee's jurisdiction. 

The Victims. Opposition forces, mean- 





while, were asleep or fumbling. Nixon, 
a self-proclaimed “free trader,” began 
by threatening to veto any bill that 


went beyond textile quotas, but as the 
strength of the new protectionism be- 
came evident, he lapsed into 
Worse, he permitted an open split in 
his Administration. Secretary of State 
William Rogers warned the Senate 
Finance Committee of an “impending 
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silence. 
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trade war” if the legislation should pass, 
but Stans reassured the Senators that 
there would be no foreign retaliation 
that would hurt U.S. exports 

The Japanese Embassy in Washington 
consistently advised its government in 
Tokyo not to take the threat of a pro- 
tectionist bill seriously. Other foreign 
governments chose to speak softly, for 
fear of antagonizing Congress. The 
A.F.L.-C.1.0., worried about the loss of 
jobs by highly paid union members, 
abandoned old free-trade principles to 
lobby for the bill 

One voice was never heard on Cap- 
itol Hill—the voice of the U.S. con- 
sumer. The consumer will pay the bill 
if the protectionist measure passes, and 
the price will be outrageous. Federal Re 
serve Board Governor Andrew Brimmer 
said last week that by 1975 consumers 
will be paying $3.7 billion a year extra 
for clothing and shoes alone. Reasons 
Americans will not be able to get low 
priced imports as easily as they now 
do, and prices of U.S.-made goods will 
rise faster because of less compeution 
from abroad. The costs, Brimmer de- 
clares, will be borne disproportionately 
by the poor, who must spend a larger 
slice of their income on shoes and cloth 
ing than the well-to-do. These costs 
would be multiplied if imports of many 
other foreign products were limited un 
der the trigger mechanism 

Unifying Europe. Critics are belatedly 
waking up to the dangers of the bill 
The Japanese, at about the 13th hour 
have just reopened negotiations with 
Presidential Assistant Peter Flanigan in 
Washington for voluntary limitations on 
textile sales. European governments are 
conferring on ways of retaliating against 
American exports. The first target will 
be the $500 million worth of soybeans 
that U.S, farmers sell annually to Eu 
rope. Next may come U.S. small air 
planes, light machinery and computers 
Steps of reprisal would be taken joint- 
ly by the six members of the Common 
Market, with Britain probably joining 
in. On a visit to the U.S. last month, 
Ralf Dahrendorf, the Common Market's 
top trade executive, raised an ironic 
toast to Wilbur Mills—as the man who 
had done most recently to promote Eu 
ropean unity. The threats have begun 
to weigh on some Congressmen, who re 
alize that U.S. exports produce more in- 
come than the auto or home-building 
industry. The nation’s exports this yeat 
are running at a $42 billion rate and 
are likely to exceed imports by $3 bil- 
lion. But the new worries about retal 
lation are probably too late. Mills has 
been concerned lately about soothing 
protectionists’ fears that his heart ts 
not really in the trade bill, which now in 
formally bears his name. In a recent 
speech he proclaimed that “Congress is 
not bluffing. I predict that the Trade 
Act of 1970 will pass by a big majority.” 

Nixon could still wage a vigorous 
fight 1inst the Mills bill in the Sen- 
ate. If it passes, he would do well to 
veto it, even at the price of delaying 
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WILBUR MILLS 
While the opposition slept. 


an increase in Social Security benefits 
If the bill becomes law, he could use 
the “national interest” clause to weak 
en the trigger mechanism. The Pres 
ident’s waffling so far, however, leaves 
scant hope that he will do any of 
these things. If he does not. the black 
comedy could become a horror story 

Foreign nations retaliate against the 
new U.S. restrictions, and anery U.S 
politicians and businessmen press Nixon 
to hit back by putting up barriers against 
an even longer list of imports. Cooler 
heads in all nations warn that such a 
cycle of retaliation and counter-retali- 
ation, carried to the extreme, can have 
the most chilling consequences. The last 
such spiral began during—and did much 
to deepen—the Great Depression. But 
the margin for good sense is slim, as 
the world teeters on the brink of a 
trade war that no one wanted 


AEROSPACE 
Red Ink at Rolls-Royce 


In the fierce competition for suprem- 
acy in the market for giant jets, even the 
largest players have taken jumbo losses 
Boeing Co. suffered severely when en- 
gines for its 747s were delivered late. Pan 
Am has had to scrub some 747 flights be 
cause of persistent bugs in the engines 
Financially shaky Lockheed has sunk 
hundreds of millions into developing its 
TriStar jumbo jet, which is scheduled to 
make its first flight this week. Lockheed 
has 178 orders for the TriStar, far fewer 
than it needs to break even 

Last week the steeply rising price of 
staying in the competition was under 
scored by a British government rescue 
operation to save Rolls-Royce, the com 
pany famed for its costly cars ($22,000 
and up in the U.S.) and superb aircraft 
engines. Rolls-Royce is building the en 
gines for Lockheed's TriStar and has al- 
ready received $113 million in British 
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government aid toward the power plant. 
That amount did not match the en- 
gineering costs, which are running twice 
as high as estimates made two years 
ago. Amid gasps of shock in the House 
of Commons last week, the Tory gov- 
ernment announced that it would have 
to put up another $101 million. 

Rolls-Royce, which reported a trading 
loss of $7.4 million for this year’s first 
half, also is writing off another $108 mil- 
lion in losses it expects to take once 
the engine goes into production. The 
company cannot pass the increased costs 
on to Lockheed because, to win the Tri- 
Star contract, Rolls-Royce agreed to a 
price ceiling for the first 600 engines. 
Thus, on top of development expenses, 
Rolls-Royce will lose money on each 
of the first 600 engines manufactured. 
If the government refused to give more 
aid, Rolls-Royce could disappear as a 
major aircraft enginemaker, resulting in 
drastic layoffs among its 80,000-man 
work force. 

The price of the Rolls-Royce rescue 
was paid by Sir Denning Pearson, 62, 
an engineer who has headed the com- 
pany since 1957. He stepped down as 
chairman and was replaced by Lord 
Cole, 64, the cost-conscious former chief 
of the Unilever soap and food empire. 

Beware of the Birds. Rolls-Royce’s 
troubles are those of a cash-short player 
trying to keep up with the international 
competition. Its financial troubles have 
been compounded by _ technological 
problems encountered in developing the 
TriStar’s engine. Rolls-Royce’s pioneer- 
ing use of “Hyfil”’—carbon fibers lami- 
nated with resin—for fan blades pro- 
duced an engine that was lighter and 
more economical on fuel. But the Hyfil 
blades were vulnerable to damage by 
birds drawn into an engine during take- 
off or flight. A 4-Ib. bird makes an im- 
pact equivalent to two tons on a spinning 
turbine. Engineers are working to 
strengthen Hyfil, but Rolls-Royce has 
switched to titanium blades like those 
used in American engines. 

Rolls-Royce is not the only aerospace 
company that Britain’s taxpayers may 
have to bail out. British Aircraft Corp., 
which is developing a medium-range 
300-passenger jet airbus, is asking the 
government for $240 million in sub- 
sidies. A consortium of French, West 
German and Dutch manufacturers is 
building a rival airbus, a project that 
Britain’s previous Labor government had 
abandoned. The Continentals have in- 
vited the British government to scrap 
the B.A.C. airbus and rejoin them, at a 
cost to Britain of less than $100 mil- 
lion. The Cabinet may announce its de- 
cision this week. Either way, Rolls-Royce 
stands to benefit. If the British do build 
an airbus, it will naturally be powered 
by Rolls-Royce engines. But if the Brit- 
ish abandon their ship and decide to 
join an all-Europe airbus project, Rolls- 
Royce will not only certainly get the en- 
gine contract, but the Europeans may 
sweeten the deal by giving financial aid 
toward developing the power plant. 
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What you should know 


about moving 


would fill a book. 





So Bette Malone wrote it. 


America’s Family Moving Specialist puts 
it all in one handy volume. The most com- 
plete moving guide ever written. She tells 
you how to start planning six weeks in 
advance. Suggests a checklist of people to 
notify and provides the change-of-address 
cards you'll need. For “do-it-yourself-ers” 
she has packing tips and includes a supply 
of carton labels. There’s even a two-page 
floor-planning chart that makes furniture 
placement a snap. ™ To get a free copy— 
without obligation—send your request to 
Bette Malone, Dept. K, United Van Lines, 
Fenton, Missouri 63026. 


Another one-of-a-kind service from United Van Lines 
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200 years 
the ogi: dink 
always right. 


Twenty years ago he was still 
always right—or at least most of 
the time. But today . . . well, that’s 
something else again. There’s an 
almost undeclared war between 
customers and clerks . . . almost 
everywhere. That seems to be 
necessary if you’re going to be 
considered contemporary. 

So be it. But at the risk of being 
old-fashioned, our people treat you 
like a person—not a number. With 
courtesy and hospitality—not ice 
cold condescension. That’s the way 
it is at all our Master Hosts Inns 
from coast-to-coast. 

By the way, each of our motor 
hotels is different. Each one 
reflects the charm of its area. We 
think individuality is another 
tradition worth holding on to. 





For your free Master 
Hosts Directory, 
Write: Master Hosts 
Department T 

9808 Wilshire Blvd 
Beverly Hills, Ca. 90212 


To spice a traveler’s life 
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THE THEATER 


ED 


Fe, Fi, Fo, Fum 

Writing a flawless murder mystery 
for the stage is probably rarer than com- 
mitting the perfect crime. Anthony Shaf- 
fer has done it in Sleuth. Shaffer, twin 
brother of Peter Shaffer (The Royal 
Hunt of the Sun), has written a thriller 
that is urbanely clever, unashamedly lit- 
erate, clawingly tense and playfully sav- 
age. If it is not the best play of its 
genre ever, it is neck and neck with 
the best. 

The setting is the study of an English 
country house, the home of Andrew 
Wyke (Anthony Quayle), a successful 
mystery writer. Into the room comes 
Milo Tindle (Keith Baxter), a travel 
agent. Tindle has been having a surrep- 
titious affair with Wyke’s wife. After a 
swift courtesy drink has been poured, 
Wyke makes Tindle blink by saying. 7 
understand you want to marry my wife.” 
“Well, yes.” gulps Tindle, “with your per- 
mission, of course,” and a duel to the 
death begins between the two men. 

Present deponent will testify no fur- 
ther as to the plot. To say more would be 
a crime against pleasure and surprise. 
Among its bonuses, Sleuth is a consum- 
mate spoof of thrillers, as keen in satire 
as suspense. The evening moves from 
something like the erudite nonchalance 
of S.S. Van Dine to the venomous gai- 
ety of the “get-the-guests” sequence in 
Virginia Woolf. In the key roles, Quayle 
and Baxter are lithe and lethal. 

Core of Passion. Under its suavely 
British surface, Sleuth contains some bit- 
terly anti-British sentiments. The cel- 
ebrated games-playing vocabulary of the 
English—with terms like fair play and 
a sporting chance—is cant in Shaffer's 
view, It masks some bloody-minded big- 
otry and is no sounder a guide to the Brit- 
ish national character than the ritualized 
tea ceremony is to that of the Jap- 
anese. Wyke is very pukka. Tindle is 
half Italian with a half-Jewish father. 
Wyke can be loftily amusing about 
this (“Some of my best friends are half- 
Jews”), but he can also spit with rage 
(“a wop, a yid, a not-one-of-me face”). 
This is a seething ethnic confrontation 
and it gives Sleuth a core of passion 
that most mysteries, and all too many 
plays, lack. 

= T.E. Kolem 


Genesis Nemesis 

There is a stowaway on Noah’s ark: 
Jonah. Two By Two is a jinxed musical 
—arch, vulgar, lumbering, stale. It may 
conceivably make scores of theater-par- 
ty ticket purchasers curse their favorite 
charities for months to come. There 1s, 
of course, Danny Kaye as Noah, and 
he does everything short of scat sing- 
ing a git-begat-gittle number. 

God informs Noah of the flood with 
monstrous banality. Bursts of thunder 
test the capacity of the amplification sys- 


| tem, and huge projections of film stills 


on the back wall of the stage feature 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel (cre- 
ation), paintings of fleshy Renaissance 
nudes (corruption), and whirling Van 
Gogh suns (upheavals of nature). After 
that, the show lasts 40 days and 40 
nights, with one 15-minute intermission. 

Two By Two ignores every dramatic 
basic. It lacks conflict. Its characters 
are unreal and undeveloped, and it fos- 
ters no affinity between the playgoer 
and the players. Noah's three sons are, 
respectively, a lout (Shem), a lecher 
(Ham) and a moral prig lapheth). Noah 
straightens out their biblically unrecord- 
ed sexual hang-ups like a pre-Ist cen- 
tury marriage counselor and spars in 
spurious stage-generation-gap fashion 





DANNY KAYE IN “TWO BY TWO” 
No git-begat-gittle. 


with his youngest son, who is skeptical 
about the Divine Establishment. 
Lacking the audacity to represent a 
naive childlike purity of faith, and in- 
capable of the sophisticated myth-mock- 
ing irony of an Anouilh or a Girau- 
doux, Peter Stone rests his book, de- 
rived from Clifford Odets’ The Flow- 
ering Peach, on the pitiably thin humor 
of anachronism. Except for one be- 
guiling ballad, / Do Not Know a Day 
I Did Not Love You, Richard Rodgers’ 
score is almost barren of melodic ap- 
peal, and Martin Charnin’s lyrics could 
have been ticked off by a metronome. 
That leaves Danny Kaye with rather 
more than he can salvage. Kaye is not 
naturally funny but more of a stunt- 
man of humor who relies on glib foot- 
work, a glibber tongue and a foxy ap- 
titude for facial contortions, He has 
had to subdue these in Two By Two 
and concentrate on just being liked. 
He works long and arduously at it, 
and he is liked. And pitied. At show's 
end he is supposed to be 601 years 
old, and few in the opening-night au- 
dience felt appreciably younger. 
= T.E.K. 
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He'll drive until he kills, if we let him. 


This is the actual driving record 
of a problem drinker.* He hasn't 
killed anyone yet. But he probably 
will. Unless we get him off the 
road. Problem drinkers, not social 
drinkers, cause most of the 
alcohol-related crashes that kill 
30,000 Americans every year. 

What can be done about the 
anti-social drinker? The man with 
a serious drinking problem who 
insists on driving. A lot, with your 


*Nomes and places have been obscured and dat 


help. The National Highway 
Safety Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Transportation has 
a new countermeasures program. 
The objectives of this action 
program are to ensure that he is: 
(1) identified and apprehended, 


(2) handled properly by the courts, 


(3) brought into treatment, and 
(4) kept off the road until that 
treatment is effective. 


What can you do? Help make 
sure your state and your local 
community support this federal 
countermeasures program. Write 
a letter to your governor and to 
your mayor. Tell them you want 
your state and your city to 
cooperate fully in the National 
Highway Safety Bureau's new 
Alcohol Safety Countermeasures 
Program. Your letter could make 
the difference. 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 





STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Olfice: Bloomington, Illinois 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$500,000,000 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


$150,000,000 Seven Year 7%% Notes, due December 1, 1977 
$350,000,000 Thirty-Two Year 8.70% Debentures, due December 1, 2002 


Interest payable June 1 and December 1 


Prices 
Notes 1003%% and Accrued Interest 
Debentures 100% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such of the undersigned as may 
legally offer these Securities in compliance with the securities laws of such State. 
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The Fjords Aren't Alive . . . 

Remember The Great Victor Her 
Or Hi Diddle Diddle? Or how about 
Never Put It in Writing? We Andrew 
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HENDERSON & KIDS IN “NORWAY 
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over Julie Andrews’ old daffodilled hill- 
sides. It may be argued that Song is 
aimed at the kids. If so, they will quail 
pitifully when Grieg the reluctant pi- 
ano teacher whacks a slow pupil across 
the knuckles a la Seventh Veil. Any- 
way, today’s Sesame Street-schooled 
youngsters are much too sophisticated 
to be beguiled by so banal and out- 
moded a story line. 

& Mark Goodman 


A Surplus of Capers 


Graham (Stanley Baker) is a rather 
stuffy British bank manager with the 
usual accouterments: conservative suit, 
sensible umbrella, requisite black bowler. 
Britt (Ursula Andress) has more than 
the usual accouterments, and she uses 
them to keep herself in creature com- 
forts like sports cars and chic clothes. 
Her husband Nick (David Warner) is 
a jaded aristocrat who lives almost en- 
tirely on credit and his finely chiseled 
profile. He needs Britt, worldly goods 
and a lot of money, which gives him 
something in common with Graham, 
who has a foolproof plan to rob his 
bank and get all three. Graham en- 
lists Nick’s aid, and Britt spends a 
good deal of time in bed with each 
of them, flattering, cajoling and trying 
in her inimitable way to work out 
the best deal for herself. Dawns the 
day of the big robbery on a Perfect Fri- 
day, and there is a neat little surprise 
in store for everyone, you can be 
sure. Everyone, that is, except the 
resourceful Britt. 

Yes, they still make movies like this. 
The question is why. Surely there is a 
considerable surplus of these caper ep- 
ics, involving the intricate mechanics 
of some complicated robbery scheme 
and the assorted tensions and rivalries, 
professional or romantic, among the peo- 
ple who carry them through. Gambit, 
Topkapi, How to Steal a Million—the 
list seems endless. But the genre is not, 
as Perfect Friday proves. 

Director Peter Hall, who has suc- 
cessfully directed Pinter and Shake- 
speare onstage, gives the action an oc- 
casional jolt of adrenaline. Ursula An- 
dress, whose role seems to consist en- 
tirely of turning in—usually naked—is 
easy on the eyes and, for once, also on 
the credulity. The man who steals the 
show, if not the bank’s money, is Da- 
vid Warner of England’s Royal Shake- 
speare Company, who swoops and camps 
around in the perfect comic caricature 
of the decadent nobleman. 

® Jay Cocks 


In the Tradition 


Machine Gun McCain is an Italian 
gangster film in the old American tra- 
dition, manufactured with the kind of 
sardonic reverence that made many of 
the spaghetti Westerns so much cock- 
eyed fun. The plot creaks with age: an 
ex-con named Hank McCain (John Cas- 
Savetes) gets sprung from the pen after 
serving twelve years of a life sentence. 
“How’s it feel to be outside again, Dad?” 
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beams his benefactor at the prison gate. | 
“Don’t ever call me that,” snarls Mc- 
Cain, who regards his foppish son with 
heavy-lidded suspicion. 

Sonny, it seems, has managed to pa- 
role his old man by spending $25,000 
in the right places. He needs his fa- 
ther’s unique talents on a dodgy job in 
Vegas. An upwardly mobile Mafia big- 
gie (Peter Falk) has a yen to get in on 
some of the casino action and has hired 
Sonny to help him out. McCain doesn’t 
know about the alliance between Son- 
ny and the mob, but he spots the deal 
as a setup anyway. Like any good fa- | 
ther, he chews out his kid about his | 
job (“Where d’ya get $25,000? Sell wom- 
en? Marijuana? Hustle yourself all over 
the street? Small time!") and about his 
companions (“Fags!”). Then he cuts out 
to do the job on his own. Along the 
route to the ritual slaughter, McCain 
meets an old girl friend (Gena Row- 
lands), a new wife (Britt Ekland) and | 


CASSAVETES & EKLAND IN “McCAIN” 
A jape or a jolt 


enough unsavory characters to provide | 
a neat 94 minutes of bloodshed and 
nastiness. 

These proceedings might have turned 
out to be pretty shabby without the pres- 
ence of first-rate actors who can turn 
any scene, without warning, into a jape 
or a jolt. Cassavetes, who took the role 
to get money to finish his 1968 film, 
Faces, looks rumpled, intense and an- 
gry as McCain and manages to invest 
this anti-heroic part with some char- 
acteristic bits of melancholy. 

Falk has a splendid time either mus- 
cling the opposition in Vegas or quak- 
ing before the elegant threats of a capo 
from New York. Gena Rowlands (Mrs. 
Cassavetes outside the movies) does the 
tough-but-tender-broad = routine — with 
such wistful sexiness that her heart of 
gold is almost 24-carat. When she and | 
Cassavetes play a boisterous reunion | 
scene, the film, however briefly, is trans- | 
formed from flyweight entertainment 
into something true and touching. 
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Sometimes 
what looks like 
success, feels 


like failure. 


Maybe it’s great wealth. Or fame. 
Exalted position. Honors and 
awards. To the rest of the world, it 
certainly looks like success. 

But all too often, to the individual 
who has all(or some) of these things, 
it feels bitterly like failure. Because 
he has come up against that frighten- 
ing moment when he realizes that 
success doesn’t automatically guar- 
antee happiness. 

Indeed, most of us know those 
moments when we grope for happi- 
ness as if it were something to be 
bought or bartered for. Most of us 
seek some meaning among the 
morass of problems and banalities 
that clutter up our lives. 

Finding meaning and meaningful- 
ness has been a centuries-old search. 
And centuries ago, men discovered 
a more efficient and more harmoni- 
ous way of life in the spiritual science 
of yoga. 

It’s as applicable to today’s fren- 
zied demands as it was to the con- 
cerns of earlier days. For, although 
the way of the world may change 
with time, man and his inner needs 
remain the same. 

By blending the methods of yoga 
into all aspects of your life, you can 
achieve a spiritual and mental bal- 
ance that brings you a lasting sense 
of success and fulfillment. Through 
it, you can be at peace with God and 
your fellow man. And you can know 
joy. ' 

To learn what yoga is and what it 
can do, read “Autobiography of a 
Yogi)’ written by the late Parama- 
hansa Yogananda. It presents his 
spiritual experiences and his search 
for Truth. And it can open the door- 
way to a brighter and better life for 
you. 

It costs just $5. That’s a small 
investment, indeed, to discover the 
true meaning of life, and experience 
the success of a life that is truly 
fulfilled. 


514 pp. 
$5.00 


Translated 
into 14 
languages, 
and available 
at most book 
stores. 
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The Morality of Violence 

NUREMBERG AND VIETNAM: AN 
AMERICAN TRAGEDY by Telford Taylor. 
224 pages. Quadrangle. $5.95. 


AMERICAN VIOLENCE, A DOCUMEN- 
TARY HISTORY by Richard Hofstadter and 
Michael Wallace. 478 pages. Knopf. $10. 


Men who take up arms against one an- 
other in public war do not cease on 
this account to be moral beings, re- 
sponsible to one another and to God. 

—U.S. Army regulations, 1863 


The usefulness and morality of vio- 
lence—at home and in Viet Nam—have 
become dreadful, Siamese-twin preoccu- 
pations of a divided American conscious- 
ness. A corrosively partisan debate con- 
cerning them has just been joined by two 
scholar-essayists—Pulitzer prizewinning 
Historian Richard Hofstadter, who died 
last month after completing this volume 
with the help of a young colleague, and 
Columbia Law Professor Telford Taylor, 
62, who served with the rank of briga- 
dier general as chief U.S. counsel at the 
Nuremberg Trials. 

Being a lawyer, Taylor is concerned 
with precedent. Being a humanist, he 
took seriously Justice Robert Jackson’s 
famous Nuremberg remark that the ex- 
ample of a restraining law then applied 
to the Nazis would serve no useful pur- 
pose if it was not used to condemn ag- 
gression “by any other nations, including 
those which sit here now in judgment.” 
Since alleged U.S. aggression in Viet 
Nam has lately been cited against the 
U.S. under the Nuremberg precedent by 
American soldiers refusing to fight, Tay- 
lor set out to re-examine the war-crime 
concept with a view to fixing the Viet 
Nam War and its conduct by the U.S. 
within the framework of the laws of war. 

He will no doubt disappoint extreme 
hawks and doves alike because he de- 
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cides that the law could probably never 
determine satisfactorily which side com- 
mitted aggression (too many technicali- 
ties both ways). On the often-raised ques- 
tion of constitutionality, Taylor offers no 
solace to doves. After reviewing the Ton- 
kin Gulf Resolution, the Constitution 
and U.S. ratification of the U.N. Char- 
ter, he suggests that the war is most prob- 
ably legal in U.S, terms—mainly on the 
basis of clearly demonstrated congressio- 
nal intent to help President Johnson pur- 
sue it. But after sifting a number of cases, 
including the events and trials relating to 
Song My, Taylor concludes that the U.S. 
seems to be committing war crimes that 
violate legal precedents established by 
the Geneva Conventions and the 1956 
Army Manual. Taylor's concern is main- 
ly My Lai-like incidents, the killing of 
prisoners and destruction of villages sus- 
pected of harboring Viet Cong. 

Assigning Responsibility. The guilt 
of common soldiers and junior officers, 
according to Taylor, depends largely 
on whether or not their acts are con- 
sistent with widespread battle practice 
—regardless of official orders. If they 
are consistent, then responsibility may 
move up as high as the commanding gen- 
eral, Taylor cites the case of General To- 
mayuki Yamashita, commander of Jap- 
anese forces in the Philippines during 
the chaotic final stages of World War 
Il. Yamashita had given orders against 
unnecessary killing, but because he failed 
to prevent it, a military court tried him 
and put him to death. Taylor suggests 
that a U.S. tribunal composed of of- 
ficers and civilians take up alleged Viet 
Nam war crimes and assign respon- 
sibility. The Army's moral health, he as- 
serts, will not be recovered unless it is 
willing to judge its own behavior by 
the “same standards applied to Toma- 
yuki Yamashita 25 years ago.” 

It does not require blind patriotism 
or total cynicism to boggle at the pos- 
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sibility of, say, General Westmoreland 
haled before such a bar of military jus- 
tice. But Taylor’s findings, like the state- 
ment of many a Supreme Court de- 
cision, are morally compelling, because 
of the lore and logic cited to support 
them. Beyond its direct application to 
Viet Nam, the book is a remarkable his- 
toric study of a line of social thought 
that many readers will begin by re- 
garding as hopeless and legalistic, and 
end by admiring profoundly. 

Under international law, war itself is 
not necessarily held a crime, though, as 
Taylor dryly notes, “war consists largely 
of acts that would be criminal if per- 
formed in time of peace.” Accordingly, 
the whole notion of reducing crime in 
war is in some ways preposterous. Tay- 
lor underlines how limited is the range of 
war crimes that can be controlled by in- 
ternational conventions. He shows how 
that range steadily shrinks—as weapons 
become more powerful and less discrim- 
inating, and vaster horrors, like the aerial 
bombing of cities in World War II, be- 
come acceptable under the doctrine of 
response to “military necessity.” Yet he 
traces the concept of military law to an- 
cient human usage, to residual religious 
and moral restraint, to St, Augustine’s 
first definition of just and unjust war, and 
to the irreducible pinch of practical 
sense, decency and self-interest that hold 
human societies together. 

Assessing Violence. There is little 
room for youthful absolutism in Tay- 
lor’s philosophy. Under military law, a 
few humane requirements—mainly con- 
cerning treatment of civilians, prisoners 
and hospitals—do get “followed more 
often than not.” And for that reason, 
says Taylor, “millions are alive today 
who would otherwise be dead.” To the 
notion that such palliatives be junked 
on the grounds that if war were even 
worse men might be more inclined to 
abolish it, Taylor replies simply: “These 
are counsels of desperation with little 
logic or experience to commend them.” 

Richard Hofstadter is similarly tena- 
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Winter is the season for a refreshing 
Las Vegas vacation — the climate is clear 
and dry, perfect for sunshine sports. Spar- 
kling lights, fine dining, first class accom- 
modations, and brilliant entertainment 
await you in downtown “Casino Center” 
and on the “Strip.” You can enjoy it all 
after a pleasant journey by car on broad 





new freeways, or arrive fast for fun by jet. 
McCarran International Airport, located 
just a few minutes from hotel and motel 
areas, is designed for efficient baggage 
handling and traveler convenience. For 
complete Las Vegas travel information 
and accommodations see your travel 
agent. 


ALAS VEGAS CONVENTION AUTHORITY ADVERTISEMENT 
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To think of this as an L&N train.. 
just add an engineer and a destination 


Head for your supermarket and buy the foods your family loves! 
Chances are, most of the nutritious, delectable foods they enjoy at 
the peak of goodness, traveled to your community by L&N. Grains, 
fresh vegetables, meats, poultry and canned goods are shipped eco- 
nomically by L&N rail freight. L&N moves food from farm and process- 
ing plant to your family table, keeping distribution costs as low as 
possible to stretch your family's food dollar. 


The Louisville 
FC-73 


and Nashville Railroad 
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YOURE BEING ROBBED! 


irtually every time that you spend 

money, whether at the supermarket, de- 

partment store, drugstore, or gas sta- 

tion, you're being ROBBED! You're 
being duped, hoodwinked, and swindled out of 
the full value of your money by a combination 
of deceptive selling techniques that include 
Madison Avenue double-talk, mendacious sales- 
manship, and insidious labeling and packaging 
ploys. Senator Warren Magnuson, the most alert 
consumer watchdog in Congress, says that decep- 
tive selling is today’s “most serious form of 
theft, accounting for more dollars lost each 
year than robbery, larceny, auto thefts, em- 
bezzlement, and forgery combined.” Sidney 
Margolius, the dean of American consumer writ- 
ers, asserts that “Never in the 30 years I have 
been reporting on consumer problems has the 
public been as widely and steadily exploited as 
today.”” And Ralph Nader, the nation’s most re- 
nowned champion of consumer rights, states 
that “Nowadays consumers are being manipu- 
lated and defrauded not just by marginal,fly-by- 
night hucksters, but by America’s blue-chip busi- 
ness firms.” In short, commercial flimflammery 
is rife throughout the nation and the American 
consumer is being victimized as never before. As 
a partial antidote to this widespread fraud 
and deception, an intrepid, authoritative, new 
publication has been launched. Its name is 
Moneysworth. 


Moneysworth, as its name implies, aims to 
see that you get full value for the money you 
spend. It rates competitive products as to best 
buys (as among cameras, hi-fi’s, automobiles, 
and the like); it offers tips on how to save mon- 
ey (they will astound you with their ingenuity); 
and it counsels you on the management of your 
personal finances (telling not only how to gain 
maximum return on your investments and sav- 
ings, but also how to protect your money 
against the ravages of inflation). In short, 
Moneysworth is your own personal consumer 
crusader, trusted stockbroker, and chancellor of 
the exchequer —all in one. 


Perhaps the best way to describe Moneys 
worth for you is to list the kinds of articles it 
prints: 


Earn 12% on Your Savings (Fully Insured) 

How to Buy A Car for $125 Over Dealer's Cost 
Inaccurate Billing by the Phone Company 

The Advantages of a Swiss Banking Account 
The New U.S.-Made Minicars: An Evaluation 

14 Recession-Wracked Cities Where Real Estate 
Is Selling for a Pittance 

“Consuming Fire’’— Moneysworth takes aim 
at companies that are defrauding the public. 
Unsafe at Any Height—A comparison of the 
safety records of America's airlines. 

A Consumer's Guide to Marijuana 


Free Land and Free Money from Uncle Sam 
Stocks that Are on the Rebound 
Send Your Child to College Abroad 


The Moneysworth Co-operative—Details of a 
price-discount co-op (for purchasing typewriters, 
cameras, and the like) that Moneysworth sub- 
scribers automatically become members of. 


How Much Are You Worth?—An amazingly sim- 
ple chart gives you the answer in 60 seconds. 


High-Priced Lemons— Mechanical failures on 
brand-new Imperials,Continentals, and Cadillacs, 


The Link Between Heart Attack and Coffee 
The Economics of Being Black 

Cashing In on Canada’s New “Floating” Dollar 
Cyclamates: Did America Overreact? 

How to Buy Art Without Getting Framed 


Critics’ Consensus—A regular feature of Moneys- 
worth in which the opinions of leading book, 
record, and film critics are tabulated. 
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Providing Your Teenager with Contraception 


“Unit-Pricing”—The most revolutionary develop- 
ment in food stores since trading stamps. 


The Effect of Air Pollution on Potency 


The Great Odometer Gyp—How rent-a-car com- 
panics take the American public for a $10-mil- 
lion-a-year ride. 

“No Load” Mutual Funds—A list of 45 funds 
that return the equivalent of an 8% profit at the 
very moment of investment. 

12 Ways to Put the Touch on Friends—And 12 
ways to demur. 

How to Buy Medical Insurance Without Trauma 
The Encouragement of Reckless Driving by GM, 
Chrysler, and Ford—Verbatim quotes from their 
souped-up ads in hot-rod magazines. 

Taking Stock of Your Stockbroker— Nine ways to 
probe his probity 

Legal Ways to Beat Sales Taxes 

Co-ops and Condominiums Explained 

“The Safest Car of 19_"—A_ new series of an- 
nual awards by the editors of Moneysworth. 

How to Break a Lease 


Land Investment in Australia—At $1.20 an acre, 
land down under rates high among speculators. 


How to Sve Without a Lawyer 

The Impending Ban on Leaded Gasoline-How 
it should affect your next car purchase 

A Guide to Legal Abortion—Including the costs 
in different states. 

And Now, Microwave Pollution—An exposé of 
the damage wrought to humans by radar, elec- 
tronic ovens, and TV transmission. 

Social Security's Special Rules for Women 

How Metrecal Hurts Your Diet 

Life Insurance: A Legalized Swindle—A Hartford 
actuary tells why he believes that “more than 


90% of American policies are sold through mis- 
representation, deceit, and fraud.” 


Teaching Your Child the Value of Money— With- 
out having him overvalue it. 


How to Handle Computerized Dunning Letters 
Taxproof Money—A collection of highly creative, 
little-known, perfectly legal gimmicks. 

How to Distinguish Health from Hokum at the 
Health-Food Store 

Blindness Caused by Contact Lenses 

Don’t Buy U.S. Savings Bonds—Why they make 
a terrible investment, how they undermine sound 
government fiscal planning, and why one aap 
investment counsellor says, “They are palmed o' 
mostly on rubes and financial boobs.” 


G.E.’s New Synthetic Diamonds: Will They Ruin 
the Value of Real Diamonds? 


The Truth about Cut-Rate Gasolines 

“No-Fault” Insurance Clarified 

Checking Up on Your Social Security Account 
That's the Spirit—Big bargains in booze, beer, 
and brandy. 

Stop Chewing the Fat—How to read the new 
labels on frankfurters. 

Free Checks—A list of 200 banks that allow un- 
limited writing of personal checks. 

Bootleg Birth-Control Pills 

When in Doubt, Deduct—The ten most common 
forms of income-tax overpayment. 

$99 Fares to Europe 


n sum, Moncysworth is a hip, trustworthy 
financial mentor. It reflects the quint- 


essence of consumer sophistication. 


In format, Moneysworth is a newsletter. It is 
designed for instantaneous communication and 
easy reference when you're shopping. It is pub- 
lished fortnightly. This ensures you that the in- 
formation in Moneysworth will always be up- 
to-the-minute. Product ratings will appear pre- 
cisely when you need them most (automobiles 
and sailboats will be rated in the spring, for 


example, and Christmas gifts and ski equip- 
ment in the fall). 


In style, Moneysworth is concise, pragmat- 
ic, and above all, useful. It is also completely 
forthright. Moneysworth does not hesitate to 
name brand names (whether to laud or lam- 
baste them), to identify big corporations when 
they gouge the public, and to quote the actu- 
al prices and discounts that you are entitled to 
and should be getting. Moneysworth can af- 
ford to be this candid because if carries no ad- 
vertising whatsoever; it is beholden to no one 
but its readers. 


The editors of Moneysworth are a team of 
hard-nosed, experienced journalists, The editor- 
in-chief is Ralph Ginzburg, creator of the flam- 
boyant magazines Fact, Eros, and Avant-Garde. 
Mr. Ginzburg was the first editor to provide a 
platform for Ralph Nader to express himself on 
the subject of automobile safety. Moneysworth’s 
publisher is Frank R. Brady, generally regarded 
as one of the publishing industry's shrewdest 
financiers. Herb Lubalin, the world’s foremost 
graphic designer, is Moneysworth’s art director. 
Together, these men will produce the first 
and only—consumer magazine with charisma. 


Moneysworth is available by subscription 
only. Its price is $10 a year. However, right 
now you may order a special introductory 
Charter Subscription for ONLY $5! This is 
HALF PRICE!! 


Moreover, we are so confident that Moneys- 
worth will pos indispensable to you that we 
are prepared to make what is probably the most 
generous subscription offer in publishing his- 
tory: We will absolutely and unconditionally 
guarantee that Moneysworth will increase the 
purchasing power of your income by at least 
15%-—or we'll refund your money IN FULL. 
In other words, if you now earn $10,000 a year, 
we'll guarantee that Moneysworth will increase 
the value of your income by at least $1,500—or 
you get your money back. As you can sce, a 
subscription to Moneysworth is an absolutely 
foolproof investment. 

To enter your subscription, simply fill out 
the coupon below and mail it with $5 to: 
Moneysworth, 110 W. 40th St., New York, 
New York 10018. 


We urge you to act at once. Stop being 
robbed and start getting your Moneysworth. 









N.Y, N.¥.10018 





I enclose $5 for a one-year subscription 
to Moneysworth, the authoritative new 
consumer newsletter. | understand that | 
am paying only HALF PRICE! Moreover, 
Moneysworth guarantees that it will in- 
crease the purchasing power of my in- 
come by at least 15% or J will get my 
money back IN FULL, 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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cious about the need to assess violence 
with common sense and common hu- 
manity, but with only modest hope of 
dramatic improvement. The rediscovery 
by the U.S. of its violent past, says Hof- 
stadter in a brilliant 43-page essay that 
begins his book, is “one of the important 
intellectual legacies of the 1960s.” 
Though much given to domestic disor- 
ders, Americans have long been able to 
“persuade themselves that they are 
among the best-behaved and best-regu- 
lated of peoples.” Lawlessness is custom- 
arily linked to political upheaval. Yet the 
U.S. level of civil violence “that rather 
resembles some Latin American repub- 
lics or the volatile new states of Asia and 
Africa” has coincided with a political 
stability “that compares favorably with, 
say, that of England or the bland politics 
of Scandinavia.” 

Level of Lawlessness. Hofstadter of- 
fers explanations. Except for the Rev- 
olution (a triumph) and the Civil War 
(a disaster), domestic violence rarely had 
a dramatic or decisive effect on the 
course of U.S. history. It lacked this de- 
cisive effect because it rarely threatened 
the power of the state, and never came 
armed with ideology. 

In thus attempting to fix the com- 
parative level and significance of U.S. 
domestic lawlessness among the nations 
of the world, Hofstadter characteris- 
tically insists that it is important to 
avoid “the conventional and maudlin 
anti-Americanism of our era, and not 
to be parochial even in self-denigration.” 
It was with that aim in view that he 
and Michael Wallace created the bal- 
ance of the book, a 107-item sampler 
of violent incidents in U.S. history. They 
use brief, carefully chosen eyewitness ac- 
counts because these are “the kinds of 
raw materials that historians work with.” 

Readers, thus challenged to become 
historians, will find much that is famil- 
iar: the Whisky Rebellion (1794), John 
Brown's Raid on Harpers Ferry (1859), 
Watts, Robert Kennedy's murder. Some 
items, like the Hatfield-and-McCoy feud, 
seem frivolous. Given human nature, a 
few are totally surprising, among them 
the riots that regularly took place against 
whorehouses. The entries tend to blur on 
continuous reading. But individual por- 
traits of cruelty shock indelibly, and 
some marvelous dramatic vignettes lodge 
in the mind: callous young surgeons at a 
New York hospital in 1788 hanging a 
human arm in a window and telling a 
passing child that it was his mother, an 
incident that touched off a mass riot 
against grave-robbing doctors; white 
clouds of flour exploding from tossed 
barrels outside a warehouse during an 
1837 riot against the cost of food; a black 
abolitionist and a Maryland slave owner 
come to claim runaways in Pennsylvania, 
in 1851, having an enraged Bible-quot- 
ing bee—to prove that slavery is and is 
not justified by the Scriptures. 

It is hard to come away from such ep- 
isodes without granting H. Rap Brown’s 
flip premise that violence is “as Ameri- 
can as cherry pie.” It is impossible, 
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produced from a varietal grape 
Also available is our White Sweet Catawba 


A premium wine from Meier's Wine 
Cellars, Inc. producers of Meier's Isle 
Send today for our new St. George Sauternes, Meier's Cold 
Long ia ocighe ooking Duck and other Ohio State premium 
cover handling wines. May we suggest that you try 
any one of them for a taste delight. 


PINK CATAWBA, A NATURAL ROSE WINE 


MEIER'S OF THE OHIO RIVER VALLEY 
MEIER’S WINE CELLARS, INC. + Dept M « Silverton, Ohio 45236 
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To think of this as an L&N train... 
just add an engineer and a destination 


Head for your supermarket and buy the foods your family loves! 
Chances are, most of the nutritious, delectable foods they enjoy at 
the peak of goodness, traveled to your community by L&N. Grains, 
fresh vegetables, meats, poultry and canned goods are shipped eco- 
nomically by L&N rail freight. L&N moves food from farm and process- 
ing plant to your family table, keeping distribution costs as low as 
possible to stretch your family's food dollar. 


The Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
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YOURE BEING ROBBED! 


irtually every time that you spend 

money, whether at the supermarket, de- 

partment store, drugstore, or gas sta- 

tion, you're being ROBBED! You're 
being duped, hoodwinked, and swindled out of 
the full value of your money by a combination 
of deceptive selling techniques that include 
Madison Avenue double-talk, mendacious sales- 
manship, and insidious labeling and packaging 
ploys. Senator Warren Magnuson, the most alert 
consumer watchdog in Congress, says that decep- 
tive selling is today’s “most serious form of 
theft, accounting for more dollars lost each 
year than robbery, larceny, auto thefts, em- 
bezzlement, and forgery combined.” Sidney 
Margolius, the dean of American consumer writ- 
ers, asserts that “Never in the 30 years I have 
been reporting on consumer problems has the 
public been as widely and steadily exploited as 
today.” And Ralph Nader, the nation’s most re- 
nowned champion of consumer rights, states 
that “Nowadays consumers are being manipu- 
lated and defrauded not just by marginal,fly-by- 
night hucksters, but by America’s blue-chip busi- 
ness firms.” In short, commercial flimflammery 
is rife throughout the nation and the American 
consumer is being victimized as never before. As 
a partial antidote to this widespread fraud 
and deception, an intrepid, authoritative, new 
publication has been launched. Its name is 
Moneysworth. 


Moneysworth, as its name implies, aims to 
see that you get full value for the money you 
spend. It rates competitive products as to best 
buys (as among cameras, hi-fi’s, automobiles, 
and the like); it offers tips on how to save mon- 
ey (they will astound you with their ingenuity); 
and it counsels you on the management of your 
personal finances (telling not only how to gain 
maximum return on your investments and sav- 
ings, but also how to protect your money 
a the ravages of inflation). In short, 

ioneysworth is your own personal consumer 
crusader, trusted stockbroker, and chancellor of 
the exchequer ~—all in one. 


Perhaps the best way to describe Moneys- 
worth for you is to list the kinds of articles it 
prints: 


Earn 12% on Your Savings (Fully Insured) 

How to Buy A Car for $125 Over Dealer's Cost 
Inaccurate Billing by the Phone Company 

The Advantages of a Swiss Banking Account 
The New U.S.-Made Minicars: An Evaluation 


14 Recession-Wracked Cities Where Real Estate 
Is Selling for a Pittance 


“Consuming Fire’’— Moneysworth takes aim 
at companies that are defrauding the public. 


Unsafe at Any Height—A comparison of the 
safety records of America’s airlines. 


A Consumer's Guide to Marijuana 

Free Land and Free Money from Uncle Sam 
Stocks that Are on the Rebound 

Send Your Child to College Abroad 


The Moneysworth Co-operative—Details of a 
price-discount co-op (for purchasing typewriters, 
cameras, and the like) that Moneysworth sub- 
scribers automatically become members of. 


How Much Are You Worth?—An amazingly sim- 
ple chart gives you the answer in 60 seconds, 


High-Priced Lemons— Mechanical failures on 
brand-new Imperials,Continentals, and Cadillacs. 


The Link Between Heart Attack and Coffee 
The Economics of Being Black 

Cashing In on Canada’s New “Floating” Dollar 
Cyclamates: Did America Overreact? 

How to Buy Art Without Getting Framed 


Critics’ Consensus—A regular feature of Moneys- 
worth in which the opinions of leading book, 
record, and film critics are tabulated. 
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Providing Your Teenager with Contraception 
“Unit-Pricing”—The most revolutionary develop- 
ment in food stores since trading stamps, 

The Effect of Air Pollution on Potency 

The Great Odometer Gyp—How rent-a-car com- 
panies take the American public for a $10-mil- 
lion-a-year ride. 

“No Load” Mutual Funds—A list of 45 funds 
that return the equivalent of an 8% profit at the 
very moment of investment. 

12 Ways to Put the Touch on Friends—And 12 
ways to demur. 

How to Buy Medical Insurance Without Trauma 
The Encouragement of Reckless Driving by GM, 
Chrysler, and Ford—Verbatim quotes from their 
souped-up ads in hot-rod magazines. 

Taking Stock of Your Stockbroker—Nine ways to 
probe his probity. 

Legal Ways to Beat Sales Taxes 

Co-ops and Condominiums Explained 

“The Safest Car of 19" —A_new series of an- 
nual awards by the editors of Moneysworth. 

How to Break a Lease 

Land Investment in Australia—At $1.20 an acre, 
land down under rates high among speculators. 
How to Sue Without a Lawyer 

The Impending Ban on Leaded Gasoline How 
it should affect your next car purchase 


A Guide to Legal Abortion—Including the costs 
in different states. 


And Now, Microwave Pollution—An exposé of 
the damage wrought to humans by radar, elec- 
tronic ovens, and TV transmission. 

Social Security's Special Rules for Women 

How Metrecal Hurts Your Diet 

Life Insurance: A Legalized Swindle—A Hartford 
actuary tells why he believes that “more than 


90% of American policies are sold through mis- 
representation, deceit, and fraud.” 


Teaching Your Child the Value of Money—With- 
out having him overvalue it. 


How to Handle Computerized Dunning Letters 
Taxproof Money—A collection of highly creative, 
little-known, perfectly legal gimmicks. 

How to Distinguish Health from Hokum at the 
Health-Food Store 

Blindness Caused by Contact Lenses 


Don't Buy U.S. Savings Bonds—Why they make 
a terrible investment, how they undermine sound 
government fiscal planning, and why one leadin; 
investment counsellor says, “They are palmed off 
mostly on rubes and financial boobs.” 

G.E.’s New Synthetic Diamonds: Will They Ruin 
the Value of Real Diamonds? 


The Truth about Cut-Rate Gasolines 

“No-Fault” Insurance Clarified 

Checking Up on Your Social Security Account 
That’s the Spirit—Big bargains in booze, beer, 
and brandy. 

Stop Chewing the Fat—How to read the new 
labels on frankfurters. 

Free Checks—A list of 200 banks that allow un- 
limited writing of personal checks 

Bootleg Birth-Control Pills 

When in Doubt, Deduct—The ten most common 
forms of income-tax overpayment 

$99 Fares to Europe 


n sum, Moneysworth is a hip, trustworthy 
financial mentor. It reflects the quint- 
essence of consumer sophistication. 


In format, Moneysworth is a newsletter. It is 
designed for instantaneous communication and 
easy reference when you're shopping. It is pub- 
lished fortnightly. This ensures you that the in- 
formation in Moneysworth will always be up- 
to-the-minute. Product ratings will appear pre- 
cisely when you need them most (automobiles 
and sailboats will be rated in the spring, for 


example, and Christmas gifts and ski equip- 
ment in the fall). 


In style, Moneysworth is concise, pragmat- 
ic, and above all, useful. It is also completely 
forthright. Moneysworth does not hesitate to 
name brand names (whether to laud or lam- 
baste them), to identify big corporations when 
they gouge the public, and to quote the actu- 
al prices and discounts that you are entitled to 
and should be getting. Moneysworth can af- 
ford to be this candid because it carries no ad- 
vertising whatsoever; it is beholden to no one 
but its readers. 


The editors of Moneysworth are a team of 
hard-nosed, experienced journalists. The editor- 
in-chief is Ralph Ginzburg, creator of the flam- 
boyant magazines Fact, Eros, and Avant-Garde. 
Mr, Ginzburg was the first editor to provide a 
platform for Ralph Nader to express himself on 
the subject of automobile safety. Moneysworth’s 
publisher is Frank R. Brady, generally regarded 
as one of the publishing industry's shrewdest 
financiers. Herb Lubalin, the world’s foremost 
graphic designer, is Moneysworth’s art director. 
Together, these men will produce the first 
and only—consumer magazine with charisma. 


Moneysworth is available by subscription 
only. Its price is $10 a year. However, right 
now you may order a special introductory 
Charter Subscription for ONLY $S! This is 
HALF PRICE!! 


Moreover, we are so confident that Moneys- 
worth will prove indispensable to you that we 
are prepared to make what is probably the most 
generous subscription offer in publishing his- 
tory: We will absolutely and unconditionally 
guarantee that Moneysworth will increase the 
purchasing power of your income by at least 
15%—or we'll refund your money IN FULL, 
In other words, if you now earn $10,000 a year, 
we'll guarantee that Moneysworth will increase 
the value of your income by af least $/,500—or 
you get your money back. As you can see, a 
subscription to Moneysworth is an absolutely 
foolproof investment. 

To enter your subscription, simply fill out 
the coupon below and mail it with $5 to: 
Moneysworth, 110 W. 40th St., New York, 
New York 10018. 


We urge you to act at once. Stop being 
robbed and start getting your Moneysworth. 






N.Y, N.Y.10018 


I enclose $5 for a one-year subscription 
to Moneysworth, the authoritative new 
consumer newsletter. | understand that I 
am paying only HALF PRICE! Morcover, 
Moneysworth guarantees that it will in- 
crease the purchasing power of my in- 
come by at least 15% or / will get my 
money back IN FULL, 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE ZIP 
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though, not to join Hofstadter in reject- 
ing Brown's corollary remark that vio- 
lence is “necessary.” Like other critics of 
present-day revolutionary chatter, Hof- 
stadter observes that most social reforms 
in the U.S.— including the machinery of 
the welfare state—were brought about 
nonviolently or with a minimum, judi- 
cious and, above all, patient use of force. 
Unlike so many establishment thinkers, 
Hofstadter does not pretend that vio- 
lence is nifty in Viet Nam but un-Amer- 
ican at home. He understands that it can 
be contemplated as a practical measure. 
“Violence that would in fact lead to a full 
realization of the rights of blacks,” he 
writes, “would have a great deal to be 
said for it.” 

Apocalyptically Impatient. In the 
American past, violence, whether for 
good or bad ends, has sometimes been ef- 
fective. The practical lesson of the book 
is that success depends on certain con- 
ditions—none of which exist today: the 
hope of limiting and localizing the use 
of violence; the presence of an indif- 
ferent or massively approving public, 
and the use of violence for some pre- 
cise and possible goal. 

Despite the “now” tendency—derived 
in part from Frantz Fanon—to regard 
violence as psychological therapy and 
revolution as an act of theater, Hof- 
stadter says, the young, apocalyptically 
impatient revolutionists operate on the 
latent, unexamined assumption that “vi- 
olence will deliver” practical reforms. 
He urges them to examine that as- 
sumption, in part by doing their his- 
tory homework. “The right of revolution 
is itself an established and sanctified ra- 
tionale for violence,” he writes. “But 
the difficulty lies in being reasonably 
sure, before the event, that the evil will 
indeed be ended and not exacerbated 
or succeeded by some equal or greater 
evil. For this reason all politicians, rev- 
olutionary no less than establishment 
politicians, must work with a terrible cal- 
culus in human misfortune.” The fal- 
lacy of taking Scarsdale for the Sierra 
Maestra, says Hofstadter, is pathetic. It 
may prove tragic as well. 

= Timothy Foote 


Untruth in Packaging 


MY REVOLUTION by Alex Karmel. 387 
pages. McGraw-Hill. $10. 


With nearly all the moral fastidi- 
ousness of an itinerant siding salesman, 
Alex Karmel bamboozles the reader into 
believing that the title page of his book 
means what it says. There seems no rea- 
son to doubt that My Revolution, Prom- 
enades in Paris 1789-1794 really is the 
diary of Restif de la Bretonne, author 
of The Pornographer, The Perverted 
Peasant, and Paris Nights. Restif was in- 
deed a writer of the revolutionary pe- 
riod, a fascinating, talented lowlife who 
wrote some 200 books that mixed por- 
nography and social criticism in rough- 
ly equal measure, and died in 1806 
after Napoleon, oddly enough, gave him 
a job in the prefecture of police. 
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KARMEL & DE LA BRETONNE 
Handmade wormholes are real. 


The historic side of the journal be- 
gins with a fine whiff of actuality. Res- 
tif chooses July 14th to oversleep and 
misses the storming of the Bastille. He 
meets the bloody-minded revolutionary 
Jean-Paul Marat, before Marat has any 
importance, and finds him horrifying. 
Later, someone shouts “Power to the 
people!"—almost 200 years ago. What 
great luck, the reader thinks, that Kar- 
mel has unearthed the diary of a man 
as impressionable as Restif. 

Actually, Restif wrote no diary dur- 
ing the terror. My Revolution is an ex- 
asperating dodge, deceptively mislabeled 
by the publishers. It was written en- 
tirely in 1969 by Alex Karmel, a nov- 
elist and an ex-Fulbright student in Paris. 
The book is exceptionable because the 
reader is led to think that Karmel’s hand- 
made wormholes are real. It is exas- 
perating because as a historical novel it 
must be counted brilliant. 

Karmel’s Restif, splendid fellow, is not 
only a gossipist and eavesdropper but an 
aging whoremonger, moralist, printer 
and pamphleteer, skeptic, citizen, senti- 
mentalist and night-prowling philoso- 
pher. He catches perfectly the queerness 
of the scene when he does reach the Bas- 
tille: “The fortress is being looted. From 
the high towers precious documents float 
down into the moat.” He records the 
rainy grayness of Paris and the strange 
periods of calm when the Revolution 
catches its breath (“Most people lost in- 
terest. . . The price of bread continued 
to rise’). He sees the city’s whores ap- 
plaud a lynching “with their white hands, 
SO expert at stimulating desire.” He tries 
to turn his eyes away when a laughing 
mob drags a headless corpse from the 
HO6tel de Ville, but he cannot. 

What gives the book flesh and weight, 
however, is not local color. It is the lech- 
erous old rationalist Restif, whose ex- 
pert portrait by Karmel, in turn, re- 
flects more of the spirit of revolutionary 





Paris than any neutral reportage is like- 
ly to do. Karmel nudges the reader 
once or twice too often to see par- 
allels between Restif's Revolution and 
those of modern times. But he has su- 
perbly proved his boast that “this is 
the book Restif did not write but 
should have.” All it lacks is a modest de- 
gree of “truth in packaging.” 

® John Skow 


Follow the Sun 


BRILL AMONG THE RUINS by Vance 
Bourjaily. 354 pages. Dial. $6.95. 


Vance Bourjaily can be a very good 
writer. See, for example, the best parts 
of The Man Who Knew Kennedy, The 
Hound of Earth or even his first book, 
The End of My Life, a work that helped 
rank him up with the Capotes and the 
Mailers after World War II. 

But this time Bourjaily fumbles sad- 
ly, delivering the important though stale 
news that the U.S. is in trouble: Amer- 
ica-in-transition is sloppily represented 
by an Illinois lawyer named Robert Brill 
—a sort of Hemingway-reject hero. Brill 
qualifies as a case of vanishing Amer- 
ican manhood mainly by shooting ducks, 
going on 80-hour drunks, and snarling 
boozily at Progress—gas pipelines and 
defoliating chemicals. At the same time 
he sheds 90-proof tears for the Old Ver- 
ities: small farms, unpolluted streams 
and 19th century motherhood. Finally, 
he takes off for Mexico with a girl 
who can “turn herself from earth to 
ether and back again.” 

Playing amateur archaeologist among 
the Aztec ruins, Brill tries to poke 
home the author's moral: Look at 
what becomes of people who worship 
gold, the “sun’s excrement,” instead of 
the sun, Alas, Bourjaily’s real message 
is this: Nobody is likely to become ex- 
tinct faster than American novelists try- 
ing to rework Lost Generation formulas 
in the age of Aquarius. 

® Melvin Maddocks 
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Soft Whiskey may be soft, but it’s not meek. 


